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JBIOGRAtHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

OP TRB RIGHT BOKOURABLB 

BUNCAN EORBES^ 

OF CVLLODEN. 

'' When I went out to the gate, through the city» when I.prtpared mj 
seat on the street, the young men saw and hid thMMmtt, and the 
aged arose and stood up $ the Princes refrained taIkra||VQd laid theif 
hand on their mouth ; the nobles held their peaciSi and their tongue 
cleaved to the roof of their mouth. When the ear heard me, then 
it blessed me ; and when the eye saw me it gave witness to me ; be«i 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
bad none to help him. The blessing of the man that was ready to 
perish came upon me> and 1 caused the widow's heart to sing foi 
joy. I put on righteousness and it clothed me. My judgment was as 
a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind and feet to the lame. I 
was a father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not I search* 
ed out.'* Job, chap, SQ, ver. 7^ &c» 

-Among the many illuftrious charafters Scotland 
has produced, the fubjeft of this Memoir is imqucf- 
tionably in the firft rank, confidercd as a Scholar, a 
Lawyer, a Crown-Officer, a Legiflator, a Judge, a 
Patriot, a Chriftian, a Man. In federal of thefc 
char^ftcrs he may have been equalled j in fome he 
may have been furpafled j but We may challenge the 
hiftory of this, or, we even fay, any other country to 
produce an inftance of an individual poflefling fuch a 
combination of talent and virtue. 

That the family of Forbes has flouriflied in Scot- 
land above 500 years, appears both from our hifto- 
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The founder of the Culloden family was a mer- 
chant in Inverncfs, in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well ; and being a man of cxtenfivc and enterprifing 
genius, he not only taught the people in thefe parts 
the ufc of commerce, but enriched himfclf fo as to 
purchafe the eftate of Culloden, in Invernefslhire, 
which his fon and grandfon confiderably augmented. 
This laflr was Duncan Forbes^ the father of the 
■Lord Prcfident. ' 

Our author was the fecond fon, and had, with 
his elder brother John, his firfl: education, which 
was finifhed '^Jv^ith great eclaf, at the college of Aber- 
deen ; but, although he was ardent in his ftudies, he 
was no lefs fo in the purfuit of pleafure, and partici- 
pated in all the exceflcs of youth. He and his bro- 
ther had the reputation, and at <hat time, in that 
country, it was deemed no fmall merit, of being the 
two greateft topers in the North. 

J[iis own difpolkion led him to the /army ; but, 
confidering ftiat his family owed their fortune to 
commerce, and being fond of mercantile purfuits, he 
readily adopted the advice of his friends, and cm- 
barked his little patriffltony of 10,000 marks Scotch 
(about 5501.) in merchandifej but with little fuc- 
cefs, owing to unforefcdn accidents at fca, and the 
opennefs aiid generofity of his heart, which was 
ready, on every, occafion, to fuccour the indigent, 
and, perhaps inconfiderately, to give credit to un- 
worthy perfons. Be this as it may, he foon relin- 
<jui(hed commerce, and applied himfelf diligently to 
the ftudy of the civil law, and of the municipal law 
of Scotland, which is chiefly grounded on the civil 
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kw; and in 1708, when twenty- three yaars of age, 
he was admitted a member of the Scotch Faculty of 
Advocates. Fired with a defire to excels he foon 
ijiade a figure At the bar, where he never proftituted 
that mafculine and perfuafive eloquence, of which be 
was fo great a mafter, to promote a bad caufe ; andf 
OS he always fpoke> of confequence, in defence of 
what he deemed virtuous and, JionourablCi the tor« 
rent of his eloquence rolled on with a force that WM 
the more irrefiftible j and his well known integrity, 
added deeply to the impreQion of his ipdeches on 
Judges and Juries. 

In the Rebellion 17 1 5, he proved himfelf an aftivc 
friend of Government, joining his elder brother, and 
the other loyal clans of the North* He was in a 
manner everywhere—was in perpetual njotion, and 
hardly allowed himfelf fleep. Having a compJefe 
knowledge and imderilanding of the Conftitution^ by 
his addrefs and clear reafbning he. perfuaded many 
from taking arms that were otherwtfe inclii)e4 (o 
the rebel caufe, and by his advice and exaniple^ 
prevailed on others to barter themfelves in favour 
of the Government. His reafoning had fuch tSc& 
on Lord Lovat as to make him join in the caufe of 
Government, notwithHanding his engagements with 
the Pretender, and even with the Court qf VerfaiUes. 
In a word, he did the moft faithful and fv^b^antid 
ferviccs at that time ; bXit> great as they were, no 
way to be compared with what, on a fimilar occaficn, 
he afterwards performed. 

TThc great John *Duke of Argitle, v?ho wa^ 

A3 
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Iticuccnant-General of his Majefty'jj forces in ScoN 
land^ was fo well convinced of hi)5 unfeigned zeal^ 
tliat he treated him with particular marks of affec- 
4on and eiteem ; apd obierving his rare ablilitics, 
offered him the management of his emirate in Scot- 
land* This Mr. Forbes readily accepted^ but de-i- 
iClined taking any falary or reward, though he might 
have had 6dol. a-yean He told his Grace that he 
Vas entirely deyot^d to his intereft ; that with plear- 
iure he accepte4 the tafk of managing his affairs^ 
on the fqle coniideration that he would give him his 
fcountenance, and treat hin^ as a friend. The Duke^ 
pleafedwith thefe dillnterefted fen timents, embraced 
his ternas, and laid hold of eyery opportunity of pro- 
t^oting his intereft. 

In the year i7!ja, an elcftion for a Member of 
Parliament was contcfted between him and Mr. 
GoKDON) of Ardochj a gentlcnjan fupported by the 
greatcft family intcreft, and the influence of the 
Court. Mr. Gordon was returned ; bur, on a peti- 
tion to the lipufe, the return was fet ^fide, and Mr. 
I^ORBES declared dujy elefted. 

Here he had a new field for the diiplay of his 
genius. The uprighthels and integrity of his 
heart, and his dignified .and energetic oratory, were 
foon admired in the Houfe of Commons. The 
Members eagerly courted his acquaintance and 
friendfhip, attratSpd no Icfs by the above great qua- 
lities, than by his elegiant and ^fFable manners. The 
fame qualities procured him the intjmacy and ad- 
miration of [the nobility of tafle and genius, as 
well X15 with the foreign amtjaffadors, who were 
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charmed with his addreis^ and loved to converie wich 
th«m in Latin^ a language which he thoroughlx 
underdood. 

In the year 17125, he wa,s appobtcd Lord Advocate 
of Scotland i and in this high ofHce be ^cd with 
fo much candour and dignity^ as to ^idorn his pro* 
feffion. He behaved with a fidelity becomij^g the 
xnoft loyal rubje(9:,^ 4nd with a mildncfs and <:amr 
paflion worthy a chief and principal fervant of a 
gracious King, No man was more willing tQ brinif 
villany to light 3 none fo ready to proteA^and defend 
the innocent. This office he held with honour to 
himielf and advantage to his King and country^ tiU 
his promotion to the Lord Frefident's chair in 17374 

While he was Lord Advocate, Colonel Francis 
Chart£Ris9 of Amisfield, a man of largip fortune^ 
but of a difTolute life and infamous chara£);er,. waf» 
accufed of a rape bfy a woman generally looked upon 
as a proftitute. Here, in his public capacity, he wits 
obKged to give his public fandlion to the profecii- 
tion, and Mr* Chartsris was capitally cpnn&ed^ 
Much intereft was made for his pardon, and by none 
more than by the Lord Advocate, who probably waa 
not fatisfied with the verdi£k of the Jury, cipecially 
if he believed what was faid of him in the celebrated 
epitaph, by which Dr. Arsuthnot has configned 
his memory to eternal infamy, namely, that ^* having 
«* often dcfcrvcd death for what he did, was at laft 
** condemned to it for what he could not do/' From 
this powerful intercefllon Colonel Chartsris was 
pardoned \ and fo confcious was he of the noble part 

A 4 
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the Lord Advocate had afted^ that he offered him 
a large fum of money, which he as generoufly re- 
fufed^ confidering, that above 6jOooI. in ipecie had 
been Seized frqm him jufk after fentence of death 
bad been paft. Thenj fays Colonel Charteris^ 
fince you will not t^ke my money, I have another 
offer to make, which, I triift, you will not refufe me^ 
Your eftate lies above ipo miles from Edinburghj 
where your bufincfs requires your attendance. Withf 
in four miles of Edinburgh I have a feat at Stonier 
hill, the ufc of which I beg you will accept during 
your life. This he readily agreed to^ and ever after, 
iKrhen he refidcd at Edinburgh, he paffed the time, 
hbm Saturday till Monday, at this agreeable villa. • 

His elder brother, who had fat in feveral Par- 
liainents for Nairn and Cromarty (hires, dying* in 
173c, he fucceeded to the eftate of Giilloden; but 
deeply felt the lofs of one with whom he had ever 
lived in terms of the moft tender fraternal affeftion. 
• We have ^rcady mentioned his conduft in the 
Houie of Commons : were we to particularife every 
inftance of his merit in this refped, it would require 
a detail of all the principal parliamentary meafures 
for a feries of years. One cafe, however, is too re- 
markable to be paffed oyer in filence. 

In the year 1736, two fmugglers, Andrew Wil-» 
(on and George Robcrtfon, were condemned to be 
executed, for breaking open a cuftom-houfe in Fife, 
and robbing GoUeftor Stark of the King's money* 
They being brought to church, as it was cuftomary 
then for criminals, Robinfon, by the aid of WiUbn^ 
cfcapcd, but Wilfon was i:xccutcd upon the day ap* 
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pointed. When the executioner was moundng the 
ladder to cut down the corpfe, fome perfon threw a 
fmall ftone, and hit him upon the nofc, whereupon 
PoRTEOus, one of the Captains of the City Guard, 
and commander of the party then on duty, ordered 
his men to fire, by which about a dozen were killed 
on the fpot, and many wounded. On this wanton 
exercife of authority the city was in an uproar. The 
people cried out for fatisfaftion 5 fome had loft their 
children ; fome their hulbands ; fome their parents^ 
The magiftrates having committed Porteous to 
prifon, he was tried before the Court of Jufticiary^ 
Mr. Forbes, as Lord Advocate, conducing the 
profecution; and being found guilty, was fentcnced to 
be hanged^ But Queen Caroline, then guardian 
of the realm, gave him a reprieve, which irritated 
the relatives of the dcceafed, and others of the citi- 
zcns of Edinburgh, to fuch a degree, that they con- 
certed a plot, which for energy and fecrecy has hard- 
ly any parallel in hiftory. On the night before the 
^day appointed by the fentence for the execution, be-f- 
twixt nine and ten o'clock, a large party aflembled, 
leized the gates of the town, burnt the door of the 
prifon, and, about twelve at night, brought out PoRr 
TE0u» in his night gown i and having conduced 
him to the Grafs-Market, the common place of 
execution, they hanged him on a dyer's pole, with a 
rope which they took out of a (hop they broke open 
for that purpofe, leaving the money. All this was 
conduced with fuch order and ,fuch fecrecy, that, 
nptwithflandin'g every exertion, none of the confpir 
raters could ever be brought tj jutlicc. The Queen 
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highly refented this affair ; and when the Parliament 
met, it was moved, that the Magiftrates (hould attend 
at tke bar of the Houfe of Lorda, to anfwer for the 
riot, murder, and outrage committed in the city under 
their jurisdifllon* Accordingly they were brought 
up and examined. It was moved that the Lord 
Provofl: be declared incapable, the city of Edinburgh 
deprived of its gates, and the City Guard, a fort of 
local militia it maintained, diibanded. On this 
occafion Mr. Forbes, the Lord Advocate, was heard 
in behalf of the city, and he argued their cauie with 
irrefiftible force. He fliewed to demonftration the 
impolicy of the motion ; how contrary it was to the 
articles of the Union, to the good of the nation in 
general, and of the city of Edinburgh in particular ; 
he pointed out the injuftice of punifhing a whole 
city for. the fake of fome unknown offenders, who, 
out of malice to the place, or in order to raife an 
infurrefilion againft the Government, might have 
come from London, from Dublin, from Verfailles, 
or even from Rome herfelf. He concluded one of 
his fpeeches thus : ** Shall then the metropolis of 
" Scotland, the refidence of fuch an illuftri^us race of 
*^ Kings, who made it their greateft glory to dignify 
** this noble city j Ihall fuch a place as this, I fay, 
" be ftript of her moft valuable privileges, her 
** guards and gates, for the fake of feme unknown 
^* offenders, and a Scotchman calmly behold the ha- 
*^ vbck ! I glory, my Lords, to withftand fo rigo- 
** rous a procedure> and judge it my greateft honour, 
*' to ftand up in defence of my native country, 
* " when the fame is expofed to lofs and infamy." 
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The lively reprcfentations of Mn Forbes, who over- 
turned every argument that was ufed againft the city, 
prevailed almoft upon the whole. 

It is alfo proper to mention, that Mr. Forbes, 
)>eing an enemy to all fuperftition, took every op- 
portunity of fupprefling the favage trials for witch- 
craft, which, in Scotland particularly, ftill prevailed 
during his time, and where fo many poor wretches 
fufFered at the ftake, from the infatuation of the times, 
for conijeftion with the devil; and although he 
could not altogether prevent thefe trials, fo fane- 
tioned by law, he difcouraged them to the utmoft of 
his power; and in 1735, when the Bill was intro- 
duced^ which paffed into a law, prohibiting all fuch 
trials, either in England or Scotland, he was one of 
its moft ftrenuous fypporters. 

In 1737, Mr. Forbes was appointed Lord Prc- 
fident of the Court of Seflion, or Lord Chief Jus- 
tice in civil cafes in Scotland ; and no fooner did 
he produce his commiffion than pleafure was vifible 
in every face ; fuch was his univcrfal charader for 
uprightnefs of conduct. On this occafion the Fa- 
culty of Advocates waited on his Lordfliip with 
an Addrefs, and teftified their great fatisfaftion 
with his advancement 5 thanked him for the pru- 
dent, the wife and judicious difcharge of the trufl: 
that had hitherto been rcpofcd in him by his Roy^ 
mailer : in a word, fo great was the opinion of all 
ranks about him, that they juftly conceived a 
thorough change of affairs was hailcning, wiih re^ 
fpeft to the Court of Seflion. 

He got^n A6t of Sederunt, or Rule of Court, pafled^ 
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that no caufc Ihould cor>tinue above four years be- 
fore the Court ; and made many other wholefome 
afts for the good of the fubjcfts, and he preferved 
the greattft decorum on the Bench. He had fre- 
quently obfervcd the cunning and fallhood of petty- 
^g^^rs, meffcngers, and hackney-writers ; when 
any of thefe had come before him, and were found 
guilty of impofing on their employers, he appeared 
in a particular manner fcverc ; for though no man 
made jgreater allowances for human frailties than 
he> yet vUlany never had (helter with him. He loved 
his friends, but never beyond the proportion of their 
merit ; nor did he ever prefcf them, but to the places 
they were capable of. A number of caufes that had 
been depending for twelve, twenty, or thirty years, 
were difcufled in the very firft feflion after he fat* In 
ihort he difcovered the mdft generous difpofition 
tHat ever centered in the breaft of a man. He like-* 
wife ftudicd the temper of the Advocates at the 
bar, and treated them in a mariner fuitable thereto ^ 
no man was ever more cpmplaifant, more tender and 
encouraging to young gentleman of a modcft beha- 
viour, than he ; for with the compaffion of a father 
would he treat them in Court; whereas thofe of a 
contrary difpofition he kept within due boundis ; ne-^ 
ver fufFering th^m to take thofe improper liberties, 
in which Counfcl are too apt to indulge. As his 
great capacity and untainted character were the fole 
reafons for his advancement to the Prcfidcnt's chair, 
he filled it fo well, with fuch ftri6t integrity, nice 
difcernment, and ardent love of juftice, that his.de- 
cifions have, and ever will have, uncommon weighty 
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When advanced to the Benchi he difplaycd at once 
the dignity of the man^ the independency of the judge, 
and a conftancy and uniformity in the purfuit of truth 
and juf|;ice» In oppofition^ perhaps, to former habits, 
he reftrained himfelf^ when a<fting in that high capa* 
city, within .the moft regular bounds, and gratified 
no pleafure inconfiftent with the judicial charader ; 
while at the fame time he was courteous and affable 
in the greatefl degree, without defcending from his 
dignity^ During the ftated times of public bufinefs 
he gave the moft regular attendance, and even in 
the vacation he was conftantly, and with unwearied 
diligence, employed in encouraging induflry, trade, 
and manufaftures, and promoting, in every poffible 
way, the real intcrcft and good of his country. 

At the breaking, out of the Rebellion In 1745, he 
applied himfelf to nip it in the bud ; he fent for the 
chieftams fucceflively, and entertained them with a 
furprifing and tnfinuating air; he delighted them with 
his converfation, and perfuaded them with his elo* 
quence 5 and was the happy inftrument of keeping 
abpve two thoufend of them from joining the ftand^ 
ard of the Chevalier. 

The glory and renown he acquired in thefe pa- 
triotic cxerdons were, however, his only reward. He 
had impaired and almoft ruined his private fortune ; 
but Government preffed on him no blufhing honours. 
After the extinguifliment of the Rebellion, by the 
complete, but fanguinary viftory of CuUoden, the 
Lord Prefidcnt repaired to London; and having been 
introduced to the King, he appears to have been re- 
ceived with indifference, and treated rather difre- 
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fpeSfully. His Majefty is faid to have aflced him, 
" If it was true that a pariy of the Duke's army had 
killed certain fuppofed rebels, who had fled for fafety 
into the court of Culloden Houfe ?" He replied, 
•• I wifh I could fay NO." This put an end to his 
favour at Court. 

Mr. Forbes was one of thofe illuftrious lawyers 
who have rendered eminent fervice to the caufe of 
religion. The world are apt fometimes not to give 
entire credit to clergymen for their pious zeal, fuf- 
pc£ling it to proceed not unfrequently from inter- 
cfted views, and from narrow and dogmatical ideas, 
which prevent their judicioufly inveftigating the 
truths of religion and chriftianity ; but when fuch a 
man as the great Lord Chief Juftice Hale, and the 
late Lord ^Iailes of Scotland, have unfolded the 
lacred truths with tJiat profound knowledge which . 
dieir education, learning, and habits enabled them 
to do, their arguments arc irrefiftiblc j and ftill lattr 
amongthefe great men we may particularife the late 
learned and excellent Sir William Jones, wlio 
being fceptically inclined, from the apparent contra- 
diiflioDs in the holy books, but being earneftly de- 
firous to be fatisficd of their truth, iVudied them 
completely in the original languages, which pro-, 
duccd complete conviftion. In this rational mod* j 
of inquiry. Sir William Jones fcems to have t 
for his model our Author, Mr. FoRGEg. 
fimilar ideas, he fct himfdf to the ftudy q 
brew language, and confeqvieiicly of the ''-J 
tures. He afliduoufly pored upon L 
and during the vacation, ihut 
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place, about two miles to the wcHward of Invcrnefs> 
denying himfelf every gratification that in the Icaft 
might interrupt his progrefs } he quickly faw a beauty 
and comelinefs in the divine records, that is not to 
be traced out by men of a narrow underftanding; he 
foon became the greateft proficient of his time, and 
even read the Hebrew Bible no Icfs than eight times 
over. 

He became a champion for Chrlftianity, and wiBte 
in its defence agmnft Tindal, with fo much ftrcngth 
of reafon and clearnefs of argument, as efiVftually 
to confute the vile and ridiculous foph'iftry of that 
unaccountable and infamous author. He ftudied 
much the doftrines of the Chriftian reli^on, and did 
not all at once, like fome unaccountable fmatterers. 
who are fcarcc acquainted with the very firft prin- 
ciples bf learning, fift tbtffe before the bar of an ill 
informed judgment, and difmifs them with blafphe-i 
inous and impious decifions. The method of tbis 
great man was widely different, he tried them by » 
ftrift examination, by a cool, rational, and impar- 
tial enquiry, and reconciled them to his reafon. He 
has written with real erudition, and fignal judgiuent 
and in a ftyle flowing and oratorial, concerning re- 
ligion, natural and revealed; concerning ibaie im- 
portant difcoveries in philofophy and tbeol(^; nd 
ffources of incredulity. Tbde taSs 
glll^rate his name, wiak nligioa 
^>y value moDgnea. 
, content lim/afirif/i preach- 
^*^iAe«4ttd them to 
A BP'*^^ ""^ cncourag- 
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ing virtue every where. His charity was extended to 
dvcry fc£t, and to every denomination of religiomfts* 
He nowifc refcmblcd thofe unhallowed and hypocri- 
tical men, veho, querulous and auftere in public, 
9iake a (how of an aflFcftcd fanftity, which they con- 
veniently lay afide in their private moments j and 
which, perchance, they have only adopted to give a 
more poignant zed: to felfifh paflimes, and to criminal 
enjoyments. 

Mr. Forbes married the daughter of Mr. Rose, of 
Kilravock, by whom he had ifTue ; and the family is 
now rcprcfcnted by his grandfon. 

On the 1 2th of December, 1746, this^ great man 
died, at Edinburgh, of a confumption, exchanging 
the tranfitory enjoyments of this world for others of 
a more refined nature. His death drew an univerfal 
gloom, particularly over the profcffors of law, who 
were beftable to judge of his extraordinary merits; 
and the Faculty of Advocates, in honour of his me-- 
mory, paid him a compliment, which we believe 
never was paid to a Judge in Great Britain. They 
erefted^ in the Court-houfe, an admirable marble 
ftatue, by Rubilac, of this illuftrious Judge, of which 
we have prefixed, as a frontiipiece to the prefcnt . 
work, a fine engraving, from an excellent drawing 
made on purpofe, and under which is the following 
infer iption : 

DUNG AND FORBES DE CULLODEN, 
SUPREMi^ IN CIVILIBUS CVRIM PR£SIDI^ 
JUDICI INTIGERRIMO; 
ClVlOPTiMO; 
PRISCiT: VIRTUTIS VIRO; 
FACULT^S JURIDICA LIBENS POSUIT. ' '■ 

ANNO POST ORITUM QUINTO, 
C. N.— MDCCU. 
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JlT ia^Smpoffible to view the immcnfity, the variety^ 
the harmony^ and the beauty of the univerfej with- 
out concluding it to be the workmanlhip of a Being 
la^tely powerful^ wife^ and good* 

It is impoffible to examine the ftru£lure of the 
saofl inconSderable plant or animal> without being 
furprifed with fuch admirable contrivance^ as pro- 
nounces the Author infinitely intelligent^ and excludes 
aU fufpicion that it owed its origin to blind chance. 
The vegetable world is adjuftcd with fuch amazing 
ikill^ that each plants per£b6i: in its own kind, is 
iiipportedj and propagated;^ mechanically, by the 
unerring aftion of the fun, the air, and the earth 
where it grows : its feeds, by that mechanifm, pro- 
duce new plants of the fame kind ^ and the herb, 
that perifhes with the feafon, clothes the fields with 
the fame livery againtt the next. That brute mat^ 
ter^ inert and infeniible, (hould be framed fo as to 

A pcrforrji 
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perform fuch wonders, (hews wifdom, and power, faf 
beyond the comprchenfion of die moft perfe(fl maOrf 

The adion of the material powers, in this fyftemj 
upon the organisted body of a* plant, preferves, and 
propagates it : its roots Ihoot out into the foil where 
it grows j there it finds abundant aliment fo» per-* 
fcding its trunk, and preparing its feeds j and thofe 
feeds are dropped where they meet the like encou- 
ragement. . But it is not fo with inimals: the moft 
perfcft of the kind, left to the diredlion of material 
and mechanical powers only, muft jpcriflt without 
rearing any fucceflioil. 

Vegetables and animals are fo far fimilar, that both 
require cdftftant fupplies of frefh juices ; but 'in this 
they differ, that nature mechanically reaches to the 
one the fupply it wants, whereas the other muft, by 
fomeaft of its own, findj and fetch it ; and therefore^, 
in animals, befides matter and mechanifm, there is 
an active prin(:iple, fomcwhat of which we have no 
conception or knowledge but by its effefts, that 
finds, prepares, and takes in proper nourifhmentj and 
determines to the propagatien and prefcrvation of its 
own fpecies* 

By what fort of rtrechanifiti this principle afls oil, 
Or is affefted by the mere matter to which it is jomedj 
we cannot at all conceive i but this we fee, that it 
calls all the brute animal creation to thofe afts that 
are neceffary for felf-*prefervatidn, and propagating- 
the fpecieS : each clafs of animals is highly induftrious 
to compafs thefe ends 5 and if we may judge by what 
we feel tranfafting in the brute part of ourfclvesj^^ 
- ' i - • there 
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there is in them a ftrong defire to do thofc adls tha{ 
gre neceilary for the fupport of themfclves^ and a very 
^nfible pleafure attending the gratification of that 
defire. 

It does not appear to us that plants are fenfible of 
pleafare or painj whereas animals, we know, are 
affcftcd by both* To a plant it is indifferent whether 
it is fupported or not ; but to an animal it is not fo : 
it taftes felicity in receiving the nccefTary fupplies, 
and languiihes under want : the pleafure it receives^ 
in feeding, is the motive to look for food, and it is 
bribed to fupport itfclf by the happinefs it meets 
with in taking in its nourifhment. What the plant 
does necejQTarily, the animal does from choice, and is 
highly rewarded by the pleafure it receives for every 
aft of its duty in preferving itfclf, and propagating. 

Who can give attcnrion to this economy, and at 
the fame time refleft on the profufe fupply that m^ 
ture every where affords for the fupport of the infinite 
numbers of animals, of different kinds, that fwarm 
upon this globe, without concluding, that overflowing 
goodnefs and benevolence is an attribute of the in->^ 
^itcly wife and powerful Author of nature ? 

In looking over the whole animal creation, one 
fees infinite variety of inflinfts and talents, fome ap- 
proaching nearer, fome more remote from, thofc dijp 
pofitions that' are to be met with irflman, but all 
tending to the prefefvaiion of the creature pofTejOTed 
of them ; but it does not. appear to us, that the fz^ 
gacity or difccrning of the btute goes any further 
than to its own immediate prefervacion, and promot-* 
• A 2 ing 
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ing what its bftinft leads it to : in this eonliffs the 
brute's felicity 5 it feems to be the mcafurc of iui 
Underftanding, from which it never fwerves. 

When man turns hi$ eyes inwards upon himfelf 
he fees in himfelf the brute in great pcrfcftion ^ 
firoilar calls to preferve life, and to propagate the 
ipecies» and fimilar gratifications for obeying thofe 
calls; but then he feels fbmewhat in himfelf more 
noble ; fomewhae that diftinguifhes him from all the 
reft, of the animdl creation, that Ms within his know# 
ledge : h^ is conic ious of refle£tion } he can com^ 
plicate ideas, and compare them together i he cai| 
difcover the relations of things j he can perccirc the 
beauty, the order^ the harmony of the creation } he 
can, in the creature, fee the power, the wifdon^ and 
the goodnefs of the Creator ; he finds in himfelf an 
infatiable third after fomewhat that has no connexion 
tvith the body, after knowledge ; a ftrong defire to 
contemplate, a dilpofition to admire, and to imitate 
[^rfedion; a natural propenfity to gratitude, and 
thankfulnefs for favours i and when he carries his 
thoughts to the fountain of all wifdom^ power and 
goodnefs, the Author of the creation, a fulnefs of 
heart that breaks out in gladnefs and adoration. 

When man confiders that he alone^ of all the ani-* 
mal creation, has got eyes to fee the beatity and ex- 
cellency of the univerfe ; that l\c alone has got an 
underftanding to difcover the pcrfeftion of the Crca* 
tor in his works • that he a^ne has got a ibul fitted 
to admire, to adore, and to rejoice in the goodnefs 
and perfection of his Maker } talents unneceffary for 

prefcrving 
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prelerving his life, or propagating the fpeeies, hvit 
talents that qualify him fojr enjoying a much i:nor:e 
permanent and exalted kind of felicity than the other 
Jl^imals fcetn capable of reUfhing ; can he doubt that 
thofe eyc3> this underftaiiding, and that difpofitioil 
of rnind^ were giv^n him {o fit him for feeing, ad^ 
mirhigy and adoring the fountam of all goodne^ and* 
being ? can he queftion Ihat the doing fo is indif- 
penfibly his duty, z$ it would be his felicity ? and can 
he imagine he anfWers the end of his creation, i^ 
Xiegleifting this care of thofe talents, he give himfej^ 
wholly up to purfue thofe pleafures that arc commOQ 
to him txrith the brutes i 

The brutal ap|)etites an4 enjoyments are nipdf 
{nropor^ioned to their ehds^ the prefervation and prop 
{^agaticm of the animal : the appetites call regularly 
for what is nece0ary, isnd are fierce in proportion a^ 
the waiit is gre^t; when the want is fupplied, the 
iJefirc oiales^ excefs Iktiatcs^ palls the appetite^ an4 
.dilbrders the machine* 

It is not} fo with the mental purfuits and pleafures ^ 
the mind is abfoluteiy infatiable ; the more it knows^ 
the keener it thirfts a^ter knowledge ^ its 4cfires aro 
fndle^, and the objedb infinij:e. 

Befides the power of thinking, man has the i&^ 
culty of communicating by fpeech, and recording hi$ 
thoughts. The obfervation of each indiyidualj and 
within the compafs of a fliort life, could not go very 
far in fciencc ; but we are fo made, that each may 
be helped by the difcoveries of each others the defirc . 
of commanicating knowledge is ahnoft »fi ftrong a9 
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the defire to know; and as the end of the capacity 
to know is, manifcftly, to difcovcr the excellency o^ 
the Creator in his works, that the man may be filled 
ivith admiration and acknowledgment, it is impof- 
fible to doubt that the end of the faculty of fpe^ch 



is to exprcfs, and communicate to each other 
what we feverally difcovcr, to enlarge our ideas of 
the divine per fefiions, and to join in expreilions of 
acknowledgment and praife. 

It is not fo with the brute ; that is made to fbew, 
and not to know, the excellency of the Creator, 

One difference there is, highly remarkable, bey 
tween the mere animal and the rational creature:' 
nature produces*, fpontaneous^ all tb^t is neceflary for 
the brute ; whereas fome art, befides induftry, is^ne* 
\ { ccffary to make what nature furnilhes, ufeful and \ 
comfortable to man. The brute is clothed by na* 
ture 'y the earth uncultivated produces the herb, the 
fted, the berry that is fit for its nutriment ; tdffi meat 
fuits the ftomach of the carnivorous, nor isrthere any 
<Jccafion for cookery or drefs. But it is othcrwifei 
with man : though nature furnifh abundantly the mar . 
terials, yet ikill and induflry is neceiTary to fit them 
for his ufe. By much the greateft part of the globe, 
would be uninhabited, if induftry did not furnifh 
dothing : grains muft be raifcd, the juice of grapes 
OTd fruits muft be fermented, and meat muft be pre- 
pared for the ftomach before man can make ufe of it. 

Bccaufe nature furniflics abundantly for all *the 
occafions of the brute^- they are each independent of 
the Qther, without conn?ftion or focicty, except in 

a few 
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% few inftanccs where inftinft calls them to it, be-, 
caufe It h, in thofc inftances, ncceflary for the pre- 
fcrvation or propagation of the (pecies. 

But becaufe men have occafion for the labour, the 
fkill, the talents of each other, they are naturally 
fbcial, and dependent on each other; they are fitted V 
to promote the Snterefts of each other. The foul is 
fo rnade^ as to reap faiisfaftion from adts of bcner 
ficence, to feel concern from the fufFcrings of its 
fellow- creatures, and to be knit in bonds of fricnd- 
fliip and ftjlisnce with fych as entertain the fame 
fentiments* 

" Thus nature has made men fit for foclety, as it 
has made focicty neeoffary for them 5 but the end 
6f making fociety ncceflfary for men, leads to a fur-^ 
thcrconfideration. No one can think that the in^ 
finitely Wife arid Powerful could not have fo framed 
men> that nature, alone and unaided, (hould have 
fbpplied all their wants; but if he had done fo, foU- 
Itudc mull have been the inclination of the 'rational 
creature, and no more of the perfeftion of the Creator 
would have been known, or celebrated, than what 
ftU within the obftrvation of each individual. But 
as eflfential, Wifdpm has difpofed man neceflarilyj 
for fociety, has provided them with proper faculties 
to communicate to each other their obfervations and 

• 

their fentiments, and has furnifhed them with incli- 
nations to make fuch communications, and to join 
in afts of acknowledgments and praife ; it cannot 
be doubted that the chief, the high and honourably 
Cfld of fitting men for fociety, wa^ fo advance and 
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propagate the knowledge of nature, and of the Au- 
thor of it, and to promote and pcrfeft that exercife 
of the foul for which it was given to man. 

When man furveys his own fpecies, framed for 
the contemplation of the works of God ^ fitted for 
admiring and adoring the author and fupporter ^ fo 

* f 

contrived as to aid each other in that great defigni 
and to contribute to one another's happinefs, not only 
in that but in the common enjoyments of the animat 
life ; he cannot help confidering each individual as 
the immediate fervant of the Creator ; he cannot dif- 
pcnfe with obferving the clofe relation and connec- 
tion, between the whole and the ncccflary depend^ 
cnce each has on the other* « ^ 

And when he recoUeds what pleafure refults tof 
the foul from confcioufncfs of beneficent and mer-» 
ciful aCts, what horror arifcs from the thoughts ot 
cruelty and injufl:ice, he muft needs fee his duty to- 
wards his fellow-fervants, and with thankfulncfs ac- 
knowledge the goodnefs of the Creator, who has an* 
nexed immediate pleafure to each aft of duty, and 
joined horror to tranfgreflion. 

View then man in his perfeft ftate, as, from the 
ruins fl:ill remaining, we certainly know he muft have 
been bleflfed with all the enjoyments that give relifii 
to the animal life ; diftinguiftied from the reft of the 
vifible creation, by that intelligent principle that 
enables him to fee the infinite wifdom, power, and 
goodnefs of the Author of nature in his works; chofen 
to be a witnefs to the boundlcfs perfeftions of the 
Eternal 3 poffeflcd of an infatiable defire of know- 
ledges 
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icdge,. and frefli difcovcries pouring in upon him, 
without ceaHng ; qualified to admire, to praife^ and 
to adore, and perpetual occafions offering themfclvei 
for thofe rapturous exercifcs; placed in fociety with 
Companions fitted for the like enjoyments^ and fo 
made as to promote his felicity, under ties of duty 
to them, but duty the performance whereof was ne- 
eelTarily to be rewarded with pleafure ; confcious of' 
the favour of his infinitely powerful and beneficent 
Creator, and therefore blcfTed in the exercife of per* 
petual thankfulnefs : View riian, I fay, in this lights 
and fay whether imagination can fuggefl: to itfelf a 
ftatc of higher felicity, or conceive how man came 
by choice, and of his own free-will, to relinquifh it ? 
Such was man ! but view him in his prefent con- 
dition, and you fee a creature ftill poffcfled of all. 
thofe qualities that fitted him for feeing and enjoy- 
ing the chief good, with fupreme delight; but yoU 
fee thofe talents monftroufly and mifchievoufly cm* 
ployed : thofe eyes, and that underflanding, that were 
given to perceive with tranfport the perfeftions of 
the Creator in his works, are now no more employed 
in that glorious fcrvice ; the heart and the defire, that 
panted after, and tejoiced in, the favour and protec-* 
lion of the fountain of goodnefs, have ceafed to a6fc 
upon that objedt ; all the mental powers, all the 
fprings of the heart, are ftill at work in fcarch of fc^ 
licity ; but they fcek for it where no real good is to 
be found, and contribute to the real mifery of unfor ^ 
tuhate man. The fovereign good neglefted, all thofe 
talents that were given for difcovering and enjoying 

it. 
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it, arc turned to the improvement of thofe pleafurci 
that man has in common with the brutes. The fkill 
and induftry of that intelligent creature arc occupied 
in purfuing the gratifications of the brutal appetites; 
and in fo doing, weaken and difabie even thofe ap- 
petites from anfwering their real ufes 5 or are em* 
ployed in finding and laying up means for fuch 
beaftlj^ gratifications. In the place of focial aflfeftion 
and benevolence to mankind, malice, envy, fraud, 
fapine and murder, prevail j in the place of God, 
love chufes fclf for its objeft. Knowledge, if looked 
, after, is fought to gratify a vain, an ufeleft curioflty, 
but not to lead to the foufce of knowledge and life; 
m fhort, rebel to God, man fets up the vilcft of his 
creatures in his room, and employs thofe faculties 
that were given for the fervice and enjoyment of the 
Eternal, in parfuits infinitely difhonoufablc and of-* 
fcnfive. 

Irv this diftrefled, this frightful condition, humaij 
pature can hardly bear looking in upon itfclf: the 
crime as well as the folly is fo monftrous, that ferious 
refleftion on it mufl: four all the filly enjoyments tha? 
xnen aniufe themfclves with, and create apprehen- 
fions which, without fome foundation fbr hope's, 
would be abfolutely intolerable; and therefore man- 
kind, to avoid rcfleftions fo very difagreeable, fuflFcr 
the aftive principle, intended to lead to God, to 
carry them away from one brutifh purfuit to another : 
if any beam of light, darting in upon their foul, 
ihould fhew them their duty, they fhut it out, be- 
€aufe it points out the forfeit j and becaufc the amaz* 
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itflg long-fufFcring and patience of the Deity delays 
dcferved punifliment, unhappy mortals arc ready to 
harden themfelves into a belief that there is no God 
to be offended at their treafon, or to flatter them- 
felves with hopes, that as they live like brutes, they 
fiiall die like brutes, and, by ceafing to be, cfcape 
vengeance. 

Such is the depraved ftate of wretched mankind ! 
and such the perverfe turn of thofe whofc minds are 
fo debauched with brutal pleafurcs, as to like the 
beaftly ftate in which they are. But they in whom 
the image of God is not altogether defaced, wrho en- 
tertain honourable notions of the fupreme Good* 
. Aefs, who fee with wonder the Icng-fuffering and 
forbearance of the infinitely Just, and who cannot 
conceive thai Eflential Juftice could difpenfe with 
vengeance for a moment, if foriie confideration of 
infinite value did not intcrpofe, are willing to enter- 
tain hopes that fome rarifom may have been found 
forthepffence of mankind; fome expedient provided, 
by the wifdom and goodncfs of God, for obliterating 
their crimes, and reftoring them to the favour and 
protection of the Eternal; and to have thofe hopes 
confirmed ilnd improved into a well-grounded and 
certain belief, is the chief objeft of their wifhes, as ic 
"would be the only folid foundation of their happinefs. 

Whoever has the^ fainteft glimpfe of fuch hopes, 
if he adls rationally, will not ceafe enquiring, with 
thtf utmoft earneftnefs and accuracy, till he difcover 
whether there is any juft foundation for them or no; 
Ije wilj confult nature, he wilj examine authorities, 

and 
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S« That the whok world, from the earliest times, used near// 
tf^e aarae ritesj ceremonies^ and institutions religious, f6r placating 
tjbe Deity, averting wrath, procuring favour, returning thaAks, by 
aacrifices, burnt-^fferiiigs, blood ; means that, in nature, have no 
«ortof connecticrffi with the end prop<Aed, and therefore c»Qld not 
|K>8SibIy have had their origin from leasoni or natural lights 

And, as this belief, and thefe religious obfervances^ 
prevail over all mankind, without any fupport from, 
but rather contrary to reafon, it is a just conclufion, 
that the authority for fuch a belief, and fuch obfer- 
vances, muft have been exceeding high and ftrong j 
wd man cannot think of any fufficient authprity to 
h-ave produced that univerfal faith, fliort of divinq 
revelation, 

r 

f ( The do(5lrine pf remiflion.of fins, and expiation by 
/ I blogd, isj, till the fecret is explained by revelation, fo 
deftitute of any foundation in reafon, and apparently 
j fo contrary to it, that no Rcafoner could ever have 
thought of it i and, if he had, no one could have 
given credit to it, without fome conviacing proof for 
the authority of that doftrine, which, as has beeri 
iaidj could not poffibly have been from reafon. The 
univerfal reception then of that doftrine, is a dc- 
monftration, in it* own kind^^ that it had a divine 
authority. 

If the Diety had determined to pardon man, by 
and through an Interceflbr, and upon fatisfadion, * 
that would not have anfwered the end j| unlefs man 
were acquainted with, and believed it^ he would re- 
CtMuin in the fame gloomy ftate of defpair^ without 
the leaft glimpfc of hopes, or encouragement to pray ^^ 
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to praifc, to love, ot to frjoiec in the mercy and fal- 
vatioii of God ; which wodld have left him a prey 15 
his terrors and his lufts, and muft have determined 
him to hiavc (hut out all thoughts of the Deity, For 
nothing could pofljbly determine man to hopc^ to 
pray, to praife, to ferve^ to rejoice in the protcftion 
of the Deity, but a firm conviftion and belief that 
God was placated, would forgive and protect, and 
was pleafed with fcrviccs. 

If then it was the intention of God to pardon marii 
to reftorc him to a capacity of ferving him, to reclaim 
him from his finful ft ate, to encourage him to lore^ , 
fear, and ferve his Creator j it was abfolutely necef^ ; 
fary, towards that dcfign> to acquaint man with his \ 
intentions, to give fuch proof of thofe intentions as 
fliould convince and thoroughly perfuade thofe to 
whom the revelation was made, and to preferve fuch 
evidence of that revelation to mankind as (hould be 
diffident to fupport their faith and hope. 

The loweft degree of faith that can pofTibly be fuf* 
ficient to quiet the foul of man, and to reftore him to 
a capacity of ferving comfortably his God,, and truft* 
ing to his favour and proteftion, is a firm conviftion 
that God is placable, and will pardon upon repent^ 
ance, mid protedl^ 

Whatever degree of evidence or revelation fixed 
this in man's mind, reftored him quier, and a pojfli* 
bility of endeavouring to gain the favour of God j 
and fuf)pofing the belief abfolutc, muft determine the 
man fo believing, to feck and ferve God, to the bcft 
of his ability and underftanding. ' ' i 
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Thcv to whom the merciful intentions of God hare 
been the mod fully revealed^ and to whom the cvi« 
dence of that revelation has the moft diftin^ly ap- 
pcared, are in a much happier condition^ and have 
many more incentives and helps to piety and deya» 
tton> than thofe who have juft light enough to know 
diat God is merciful^ and to believe that he will par* 
don, upon repentance^ and a heaity convcrfion of the 
defire of the foul towards him. But, if the belief of 
tlie latter is total and abfolute, it may change his 
lieart and his courfe of life, and bring him within 
die favour and protection of his God. Hence faiths 
fo much praifed in the Old and Xew Teftament ; not 
that &ith, as fuch, is of value ; but becaufe, where it 
truly is, it muft produce a change of foul and obedi- 
ence. No man, who verily believes any fruit to be 
poifon, will tafle it ; and let any man who knowings- 
Yf (ins, fay what he will, he has not faith, when he 
fo qilIs. As this belief is neceflary to all mankind, 
and mull have been intended to reach them all, the 
evidence for inducing it, mud be of that nature as to 
accommodate irfelf to all fpecics of men. There 
iRuft be that fort of evidence that leads the vulgar, 
the unthinking, the illiterate ; and there muft be alio 
iuch proofs as (hall determine the ingenious, the in^ 
quifitive, the learned. 

By much the greated part of mankind have ho* 
other evidence for this belief, than general received 
<>ptnion ; what has been held by their fathers, and all 
ibeir acqusdntance, paiTes for truth, and produces xc* 
loludons and a&ions. 

It 
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It is impofliblc to believe any thing more firmly, 
than the vulgar do, that the earth ftands ftill, . and 
that the fun moves round : a belief as general, and 
as abfolute, of the fa£ls revealed for the comfort and 
falvation of mankind, would produce a conduft very 
different from what we fee. 

Where the common opinions about the devil, 
witches, witchcraft, &c. prevail, the belief is tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, and the children doubt as little 
as the fathers did. 

If thefe things were true, and capable of dcmon- 
ftratioD', the vulgar would believe, not bccaufe of 
the dcmonftration, which they have not Icifure, or 
learning, or capacity to enter into, but becaufc of 
the fixed opinions of others from whom they learn. 
For, as they are not true, nay fome of them demon- 
ftrativcly falfe, the vulgar believe them, bccaufe 
they are not qualified to examine the demonftration. 

But if there is not fuch evidence as is fit to fatisfy 
the learned and the inquifitive, it cannot produce 
belief in them ; and the vulgar opinion cannot be 
of long continuance, where the learned and the in- 
quifitive declare againft it. 

The evidence therefore attending revelation ought 
to be fuch as was fit to create and continue a very 
firm and general belief and opinion amongfl: the grofs 
of mankind, and to conquer and anfwcr the doubts 
and fcruples of the inquifitive and the learned. 

That the firft publication of the merciful inten-** 
tions of God to men, and the declaration of fo much 
as he thought fit to reveal concerning himfclf, and 

B what 
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what was to be done and believed^ was attended with 
fufficicnt evidence to fupport the authority of the 
revelation^ cannot bS doubted, becaufe the defign 
was to gain belief* And if, in every fucceeding age 

. the fame publication Had been made, with the like 
evidence^ there is no doubt we fhould have no un* 
believer* But, in fa£t, we fee it has not pleafed God 
to repeat in this manner the evidence of his revela- 
tion* Nor is the not repeating the evidence, to fa-^ 
tisfy the curiofity of impertinent and prcfumptuous 

- objeftots^ who meafure the condufl: of the Deity by 
their own vain imaginations, any jufl: caufe of doubt* 
ing the original reveladon> if the proofs of that re« 
velation are fufficicnt to induce belief* 

God could have prevented man's finning origi-- 
nally ; he could have reftored him abfolutely to his 
prilline (latei and he could have continued (binding 
and perpetual obvious miracles for confirming reve- 
lation ; but he has done neither of thefe. And 
though no other anfwer could be given to the 
queftionj Why has he not ? but that it has not fuited 
his wife fchcme for the government of his grace to 
man, itis beyond all doubt fufficicnt* 

If it was the fchcme of the Deity to create man 
perfeft, with a capacity of retaining that perfcQion^ 
or of falling from it, which we call liberty, without 
intcrpofing farther, to determine him either to the 
one or to the other* ; to rcftore him to a capacity of 
regaining happinefs by publifhing means of falvation^ 

with divine or fupcrnatural evidence, and appointing 

the moft feafiblc means for continuing the belief of 

that 
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ihzt revelation, without farther interpofing, till the 
ill ufe of the free-wiU^ or liberty of man, made far-* 
ther interpofition neceflary ; and to difplay OmnU 
potent power, or remarkable events, when the not- 
able defeftion of mankind made i( neceflary, in order 
to confirm or reftore the revelation, at that time, 
and to produce ftill flronger evidence for it to fuc- 
ceeding generations ; who dare prefume to find fault 
with fuch economy ? Who can tell what wife ends 
the Deity may have to anfwer by Ihcwing, in the fe* 
vcral flages of the world> and under the different 
degrees of light and information, what ufe the heart 
of man was to make of free-will, and of the mercy 
of God offered ? 

If it was the Intention of the Deity to reveal to 
man the method of falvation ; that a Saviour was to 
come in the flefli, by his death and fufferings to atone 
for fin ; and that the Saviour, having abolifhed fin by 
his fufferings, was to become interceflbr for man» to 
reconcile him to the Deity, and produce communica- 
tion between them ; no doubt this might be, by con- 
vincing evidence, intimated and publiflied at firft : 
and the queftion is. What would be the moft proper 
method for continuing to pofterity the belief of the 
truth fo revealed? It does not appear that, in the 
earlieft times, writing by letters, or recording fafts, 
any other way, than by emblematical or hieroglyphic 
cal reprefentations, was known or in ufe. And, if 
^writing by letters had been in ufe, fuch writing, to 
prove it of divine authority to fucceeding genera* 

cions, would require evidence. Tradition furcly was 
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one way ; but that, without other help, not V^iy 
certain, and liable to infinite miftakes ; as well as the 
authority of it, for that reafon, liable to doubt. But, 
if to tradition were added certain donftant,' ritual, and 
emblematical obfervances, at fixed times, for ever 
to be Continued and endure j then, iii proportion as 
the emblems were expreflive, and univerfally receiv- 
ed, the memory and belief of the matter reprefcnted 
Would remain diftinft and ftrongj and the end of re- 
cording be obtained. 

Anniverfary, monthly, weekly days obferved> pri- 
ferve frefti the memory of moft events. 

If therefore it was the command of God, that, to 
keep in mind the revelation that a Saviour^ the firft- 
born of a woman, fhould die for the fins of men^ 
Aiould by his blood atone, and become interccflbr for 
mankind, man fhould kill a kid, or a lamb, fhed its 
blood, Iprinkle the blood towards the fame place 
which the Deity difeftcd to be emblematical of the 
place of its refidence, chudng a pcrfeft, unfpotted 
;male, as the emblem of the fuffering Saviour, and a 
perfeft firft-born amongft men, as the emblem of the 
firft -born, the InterccflTor; and, if this emblematical 
aft was to be repeated ohce, or oftencr every year> 
on a ftated day ; once every moon> on the firft day r^ 
once every week, on the feventh day j and twice 
every day, morning and evening 5 and if, on thofe 
occafibns, men were in the emblems to fee, with fop- 
row, the reprefentation of the blood they forfeited, 
and, with joy, to entertain the hopes of mercy through 
that blood, which the blood of the beaft facrificed 

fcpre- 
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fcprcfented s and to believe that God, on thofe occai" 
Rons, was willing to hear their prayers, and receive 
their praifes ; the invention of man cannot devifc 
aijy other method, fo likely to preferve and per- 
petuate the knowledge ^nd belief of 4 revelation, fo 
Dcceflary to mankindf 

Men, indeed, might err, after a courfe of genera-* 
tions, in the expofition and application of thofe em« 
blems^ and emblematical adions ; and, when the true 
fenfe and intention of them was varied, or in any de- 
gree Joft, imagination would fuggeft other, and dif^ 
fercnt, nay even falfe meanings ; byt, fo long as the 
oblcrvance remained, a belief of placating the Peity 
by blood muft remain : which belief is, of all others, 
the mod: unreafonable, except as it is explained, by 
the origin^, and only true fenfe and meaning, of the 
emblems and inftitytion^r 

Thus, what w^s intended by the prieft's Interccf-* 
fory office W4s loft, though officiating by a priefl. re-^ 
inainedi what was intended by the firft-born's being 
to difcharg^ the prieftly ofijce was forgot long be- 
fore men chafed %o look upon the right of priefthood 
to be in the firft- born j what was intended by facrin 
ficing a peffeft male was loft, whilft great accuracy 
was employed to take pare that nothing but what was 
pcrfeft ftoyld b^ facrific^d j nay, fuch was the weak- 
xicfs of mankind, that they forgot the blood (bed w^s 
typical and emblematical Qnl/i ^nd imagined a real 
virtue in it i than which nothing eould be mpre ab- 
furd J but ftill they continued with the grcftteft ge^ 

to make ufe of f^crifice, to believe it a mean of aton» 
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ing for fins, of averting punifhnients, of procuring 
favours from the Deity j they thought facrifice made 
their prayers and praifes acceptable, that there was 
fomething facred in it, that it bound contracts and 
covenants of all kinds; and that the Deity expefted 
and required facrifice of them, and would be highly 
oiffended if that fervice was difcontinued. 

So that, notwithftanding all the errors, wander- 
ings, and falfe imaginations of mankind, they ftUl 
retained, by this emblematical inftitution, a ftrong 
belief that the Deity was placable, and tliat fins were 
forgivable ; which left it poffible for them to hope, 
and to endeavour to gain the divine favour, and con- 
fequently to. love and fcrve the Deity. And the per- 
ipetual and univerfal ufe of facrifice, with particular 
rites, and under particular obfervances, after the 
original meaning and intention of them was loft, is a 
proof, not only of their divine origin, but alfo of the 
reality of that facrifice which thofc emblems were 
intended to reprefent. 

The original and primary ufe of facrifice, and of all 
other religious inftitucions, was commemorative of 
the original revelation, a fort of daily memorial, or 
record, of what God declared, and man believed and 
hoped. But, as the declaration of God regarded a 
future event, every one, almoft, of thofc inftitutions 
and emblematical ordinances, muft be looked upon 
alfo as prophetic ; which, when the event predicted 
happened, proves a dcmonftration^ much above what 
humanity could invent, of the divinity of the inftitu- 
tion, and of the certainty of the hopes and belief 
founded on that event. 
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Befides the original intention of being commemo* 
ntive and predictive, there was a very ufeful defi^n 
in the annual, monthlyi weekly, and daily fervices, to 
give men frequent occafions of fearching into them* 
lelves, as in the prefence of the Deity ; of confefling, 
worlhipping, and adoring ; and fo reforming an4 
preferving their mindis from folly. This, in time, 
they miflook for the chief end, forgetting the chief 
end almoit entirely ; and, at lafl:, they greatly cor^ 
rupted even the fecondary delign, imagi.iing that 
there was merit in the facrifice, as fuch ; that the j 
Deity loved facrifice, and expeftcd it, as a tribute 
that was due : though God never required facrifice 
(it is in this fcnfe the fcripture fays fo) for his own 
iake, as onj may fay, but inftitutcd it for the fake of f j 
men, as a memorial to keep in mind what he had / I 
revealed. To this end was the frequency ; as well as 
to give frequent opportunities of worlhip, the true 
(crvice of the heart, and reflection, which vain mati 
almoft entirely forgot. 

As the antiquity and univerfality of facrifice, not* 
nC^ithftanding the various corruptions, with which, 
by the imaginations of men, it was infedied, is a / 
proof of its divine original ; fo is the ridiculous 
polytheifm of antiquity, evidence, in fome degree, 
of a phirality of perfons in the Deity ; as the opi<* 
nion, in $11 appearance, mull have Bowed from fome 
revelation, or inftitution, for preferving the memory 
imd knowledge of that revelation. 

Nothing is more remote from any foundation in 
xeafon, than the doftrlne of the Trinity 3 and there* 
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fore it is a fair conclufion, that it muft be owing to 
reveladon, real or fuppofcd. 

As inconfiftent as the Trinity (eems to be with 
reafon, polytheifm is no lefs fo; all nature fpeaks 
for one Deity, and even the doftrine of the Trinity 
fuppofes it. And yet in almoft all the ancient na^ 
tions we find polytheifm eftabliflied; they had a 
plural to the noun God: nay, the eldeft of all lan- 
g;uages, the Hebrew, ufes almofl: always the plural 
noun Elohim, when fpeaking of the Deity, frequently 
joined with plural verbs ; though the fcripture, the 
only book extant in that language, takes care to let 
us know that this plural Elohim is but one Deity. 

Now, as the knowledge of the Trinity, if true, ^ 
muft be had by revelation, and not by reafon : if the 
Deity was pleafed to difclofe fo much of its own 
nature to mankind, it muft do it by referring to ideas 
taken from natural things ; and if the knowledge of 
that difcovery was to be recorded, whilft hierogly- 
phical or emblematical was the only writing, there 
muft be a conjundion of three emblems in one, to 
I reprelent what was intended. Such conjunctions^ 
\ by Egyptian and other monuments yet extant, ap« 
pear to have been very frequent in earlier times, and 
very probably owed their origin to the lawful em- 
blems firft propofed by the Deity ; and the word in 
the Hebrew, ufed to fignify the image or reprefcn- 
tation of the Deity, carried about as an idol, is plural 
alfo [Teraphim], though relating only to one image 
or idoL 
The imagination of man, however^ as in the cafe 

of 
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of facrifice, drdpping the only rational thing, the 
Unity, made ufe of the plurality of perfons in the 
one Deity, to coin a plurality of Deities; and by re- 
taining that notion againft all reafon, gives ground 
to conclude that it muft have flowed from fome very 
high, though miftaken original, and to enquire what 
the fountain of fo extraordinary an opinion may have 
been. As the imagination of man, proceeding from 
oncmiftake to another, muft, at laft, have obliter- 
ated the knowledge of all -revelation, notwithftand- 
ing the wifeft precaution to prefcrve it, it behoved 
the Deity, perfifting ftedfaft in the purpofe of mercy 
to mankind, to renew that revelation from time to 
time, and to reftify abufes, with fuch mathority, for 
the renewal and reftificacion, as was fufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of what was revealed ^ and if that 
merciful and perfeft Being was to Ihut up all reve- 
lation, and to ceafe from farther interpofition by ex» 
traordinary appearances amongft men, it behoved 
him to make the revelation fo complete, and to leave 
it fo fixed and unalterable, and attended with fuch 
evidence for the truth of it, as fhould leave no fur- 
ther room for error or doubt, amongft thofe who, 
with refpeftful hearts to the Deity, fought after the 
truth. 

Though It is extremely obvious, that fuch a reve- 
l;ationand redification muft have been^ yet feek for 
it amongft all the monuments^ the wifdom, the re- 
cords of the Heathen world, and you (hall feek in 
vain J nothing but vanity and madnefs. The wifeft 
of thera, at Icaft of thofe that have come to our hands, 

feem 
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fccm to have known little of man's fallen, delperate 
Ihtc ; and when they turned their thoughts to reli- 
gion, appear to have known nothing further than « 
parcel of the lies and forgeries of their priefts. So 
that, if any of the anticnt Heathens wrote before 
their revelation was totalJy corrupted, it is loft; 
having bfen ntglcfted by their fucceflbrs, who did 
n^t unclerftanri whac it meant. But in looking over 
mankind, as they are at this day, we find a nation 
in very particular circumftanees, diftinguifhed from 
all the people that are, or perhaps ever were, upon 
the face of the earth j the children, as they believe, 
of one man J profeflli^g a religion different from that 

[jC^f of all the nations that now are feattered up and down 
the whole earth i without dominion, power, or pro- 
perty any where; tenacious, to death, of their own 
religion and opinions ; for that reafon defpifcd, hated^ 
opprefled, and perfecutcd; and yet, fubfifting info 
prodigious numbers, that, were they to be brought 
together, they would prove a mighty people. 
Examining the hiftory of this people (I mean the 

; Jews), we find they were very powerful about qtooo 

years ago ; pofTefTed of a country, their own, and 
called by their own name ; in the full exercife of a 
religion, with ceremonies and fervices peculiar to* 
themfelve^; in a firm belief, derived from their holy 
books, which they held to be revelation, that fomc 
very e.Jraordinary perfon, of their blood and kindred^ 
ftiould then arife, who (hould deliver them from all 
their enemies, and fet up a kingdom above all the 
kingdoms of the earth. 
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Wc find fomc time after, that, encouraged by this 
opinion, they quarrelled with the Romans i and after 
thfe moft obftinate defence that ever people made, 
were utterly overthrown, their city and temple de- 
ftroyed, and thole that cfcapcd the fword fcattcred 
up and down over the face of the earth. 

We find that the particularity of their faith and 
ftrvice, the diftinftion that fubfifted between them 
and other nations, and the feditioufnels and mutiny 
of their deportment, founded on the perfuafion of a 
great Deliverer to come, brought total diflipatioa 
upon them ; fo that they became every where the 
objed of fevcre laws and ill ufage. And wc find, 
nfcverthelefs, that for near 1700 years they have re- 
niained, under all thefe diftrcffcs and difficuLics, a 
people diftinft from thofe they live amongft, tena- 
cious of th^ir own religion and obfervances, not ta 
be bribed or friglitened from them, and fully con- 
vinced their religion is immediately from God, and 
that the great Deliverer, for them, is ftill to come. 

A circumftance fo very Angular calls for extraor- 
dinary attention. Of the many nations and kindreds 
famous for prowefs, for laws, for religious opinions, 
is there any that remained, that preferved their name 
after a conqueft ? Did not all rr.ix and blend them- ' 
ielves with the conqueror ? Of all tne religions that 
ever have been, did any ftick fo clofc to the profcffion 
of it» that, for a feries of ages, they did not forfake it 
for the religion of the country they became fubjecSs 
of J that infamy and oppreflTion could not drive them 
firom it, but rather riveted them the ftronger in it f 

And 
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And this is ftill the more amazing, that the religion 
they hold, is of all others the moft abfurd, as they 
vnderfl-and it ; and that the hopes they entertain 
are undoubtedly chimerical and faHe. 

Inquire of this people, and you fhall find their 
faith is founded on a book, which contains their law, 
faid to have come immediately from God, the hiltory 
of this nation, and certain hymns, and prophecies, 
all which they firmly believe to have been written by 
Divine infpiration, and to contain the will and word 
of God, This book they entertain with the higheft 
efteem, and preferve with fuch fcrupulous exaftnefs, 
that there are in the copies of it ftwcr various read- 
ings than in any other book extant , that they have 
never fufFcred a various reading, how trqe foever, 
to enter into the text ; and that, as fond as they are 
of their method of pointing, for varying the found, 
and thereby the fenfe in feme degree, of the Hebrew 
words, they have never dared to add thofe point? to 
the copies of their law read in their fynagogues, be- 
lieving that fuch an addition would be a profanation^ 

That this book is not fiftitious, nor in any part 
forged to gratify the vanity of the Jews, but, when 
fjrft given to them, came with authority fufficient to 
epforce the reception of it, will appear to thofe who 
look into it, from this obfervation ; that throughout, 
the Jews are defcribed as the vileft, the wickedeft of 
all men 5 they are fcvercly reproved for their faults j 
deftruflion is threatened ; nay it is, formally, and 
over and over again, predifted, that they fhall be con* 
founded -, that they Ihall be dark, and blind j that 
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the book, which thty keep, ihall be fealed up « 

from them j that they fhall not underfland, and there- ^^-^ 
fore (hall be rejefted y and the nations at large, taken 
to be the people of God, in their room. 

Receiving the book originally, with fuch a fting in 
it, {hews the authority was high ; preferving it en* 
tire, without ftriking out or altering fuch paflages, 
proves the book was held facred : not to mention, 
here, the argument arifing for the authority of the 
book, from the exad completion of the predidions, 

^The firft curfory view of this book muft fill any 
man, who has looked into all the remains of . 
the ancient learning, phllofophy, and religion of 
the nations, with a ftrong prepoflcffion in|its favour, 
Amongft all thefe, nothing but folly and imperti* 
ncncc is to be met with ; no tolerable idea of the 
Deity ; none of the duty of man, from the true motive ; 
none at ail of the chief and peculiar felicity of the 
human race, in the enjoyment of the favour of God, 

But in this book, from one end to the other, the 
praifcs of God, defcribed as One, Spiritual, Infinite, 
Eternal, Merciful, Gracious, Long*fujfFcring, Juft, 
Powerful, in fhort, infinitely Perfeft, arc every where 
to be met with. The duty of man is placed where 
it ought to be ; and the felicity of man is defcribed 
to confift in the enjoyment of the favour of the Deity, 
to be obtained by conforming to the will of God, and 
yielding him the heart. This is the language, the 
ipirit of the whole ; nothing contradiftory to this, 
whjttevcr vain men may fancy to the contrary, from 
fume ill underflood paflfages* 

This 
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This rcflcflion will not be fo prevailing with the 
unlearned; who in the molt common books finee 
the Chriftian sera, meet with the moft juft, and at 
the fame time the mod noble and fublime ideas } 
which are all, though they do not know fo much, 
taken from the Jews' facred book : but it will be ^ 
very cogent with thofe that have read all the remains i 
I > •£ the Heathen world prior to Chriftianity, and who 
ialone can make the comparifon, and fee the peculi^ 
: arity of the charafter of this book, as it differs from 
all others, the produftions of men. 

This book, taken all together, fcems intended to 
promote religious rcfpeft and fervice to the Deitjr, 
and to raife ftrong hopes and confidence of mercy 
and felicity. It contains a complete fyftem of facri- 
ficature, with all the rites and religious obfervances 
thereto belonging, faid to be delivered to the chil- 
dren of Ifrael by the Deity, in the moft folemn man- 
ner, by the hands of Mofes. 

This fyftem, which is called the law, or the di- 
Teftory, is faid to have been publifhed by the Deity, 
in a manner attended with great figns and wonders, 
in the prefence of all the people, as to fome part of 
^t; and, as to the reft, by Mofes, to whofe authority 
God, by very furprifing miracles, gave credit. 

This law is faid to have been reduced into writing 
by Mofes, at the command of God, to be for ever 
preferved and obferved; with promifes of perpetual 
felicity in cafe ofobferving, and threats of blindnefs 
and deftruftion, to the whole nation, in cafe of not 
obferving it. 

This 
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This law was given to the children of Ifrael, the 
iflue of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob; to each of whom 
it was pFomiicdy that out of their feed ihould arife 
That which fliould blefs the whole earth. This 
people is laid to have been, by the immediate provi- 
dence of God> kept diftinA from all other nations^ 
till the law was direftly given unto them ; and then, 
by the very tenor and tendency of that law, was to 
remain diftind from all other people, fj long as their 
nation fubfifted. 

By the fcheme of this inftitution, it appears, that 
the people were to be under the immediate govern- 
ment of the Deity ; to poffcfs a fruitful land in the 
middle of the then beft peopled part of the earth i 
that God was to be, in a particular manner, prefenC 
with them, to be confulted with, in a facred place, 
(firft in the tabernacle, and then in thp temple) by 
facred rites, and to give decifions and diredions; 

« 

and that, from time to time, he was to raife up pro- 
phets, to admoniih, rebuke, and direft. 

Befidcs the writings afcribed to Mofcs, called the 
law, the book contains the hiftory of the nation fiom 
Mofcs' time to their firft captivity, for their defec- 
tion from God, predifted firft in the law, and after- 
wards by fucceeding prophets. 
^ It contains the writings and prediSions of fcveral 
prophets, and the pfalms, or religious hymns of the 
nation, employed in the divine fcrvice, and com- 
pofed by infpired men, for the ufc of the people. 

In thefe hymns, and ether writings, a fyftcm of 
the faith and hope o( the enlightened Jews is to be 
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met with ; the true meaning and ufc of emblems, 
fymbols and types is explained ; errors in praftice 
and opinion are reproved ; the expeftation of mercy 
and falvation by a Divine Perfon is raifed^ that 
Eerfon is, under various reprefentations, defcribed ; 
the change of the then prcrfent inftitution for a better 
IS intimated^ the blindnefs, and total defection, and 
deftruftion of the Jews, with their (late and temple, 
is predifted; the calling into their room the Gentiles, 
is foretold; and the time for that great event limited 
and defcribed with charaftcrs and marks that cannot 
be miftaken. 

If the book, then, that contains all thefc things, be 
divine, it is plain that God did not leave man with- 
out farther affiftance to aid and induce his faith; after 
promulgation of peace, but that he renewed the glad 
tidings, as, from the nature of the thing, ought to 
have been done. And if it (hall appear to be true, 
that the manner in which he renewed that revelation 
has furniflied a demonftrative, permanent evidence, 
which never needs to be renewed, of his grace and 
favour to loft man, it calls for belief, and the higheft 
acknowledgment of his mercy and wifdom. 

If the hiftory of Mofes, his miracles, his commu- 
nication with the Deky, is true, there is no poffibi- 
lity to call in queftion the truth of what he delivers. 
As the law, and inftitution founded by Mofes, was 
to eftablifli religion, and to make mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth, the writings afcribed to 
him begin with the creation, and carry down a general 
account of the concerns of mankind till the cledion 
of Abraham and his feed. 
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The thing Mofes begins with is the creation of the 
ieavcns and the earth by the Deity ; which, though 
true to the convi£lion of all mankind, no antient 
wife man ever found out« Here is no ridiculous 
iieogonis, no eternal chaos, no fortuitous concourfe 
of atoms s but a fair and a true declaration. In the 
heginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

He further takes notice of the inftitution of the 
Sabbath ; which, though the anticnts obferved, they 
knew not the reafon or occafion of. 

The declaration of this undifcovered truth gives 
ftrong prepoffeflion in favour of the rcft^ 

The next important thing is, that man fell from 
a ftate of innocence. This, as has been faid, every 
living man nuilVfind to be true, upon examination ; 
and yet none of the wife, whofc virorks have come to 
us, ever thought of it : nothing more certain, nothing 
more important to be attended to; nothing lefs 
known \ but this Mofes diftinftly relates as the caufe, 
or at leaft the occafion, of every thing that followed. 
The third thing he marks is, the confufion, and 
defpcrate ftate, in which man was upon the fall; 
alharoed of his fault, without hope in the mercy of 
God^ and therefore ftudious to hide himfelf from 
him. This, the fall being true, muft neccffarily be 
true too ; and therefore we readily believe Mofes, 

The fourth thing he relates is, that God revcaledl 
his purpofe of mercy to mankind, and thereby de.- 
livered them from dread, defpair, and confufion* 
The words in which Mofes relates the promife of 
jn^rcy are, that thijeed rf the woman Jhould hruije the 

C Uad 
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bead of the Jerf$Ht^ and the Jecd of the Jerfpit JbouU 
iru\fi his heel. 

Thcle words, which are a}l that is faid> do not, it 
is true, Uy that this feed of the woman fbould be 
facrificed, though bruifing the heel looks mighty 
Jike the fuflFcring of the lower and leaft noble paft of 
that feeds nor do they fay that facrifice, and the 
other obf^rvances of the law, were then inftituted| 
but it appears plainly, that foon after Cain and Abe) 
offered, and that at a ilated or appointed time ; it 
appears Noah facrificed, and that in his days man 
was commande4 to abftain from eating blood, as a 
thing facrcd ; it appears the Patriarchs did fo, with-» 
out any precedent, infticution, or commandment, re- 
corded, and that their facrificcs were refpeftcd by 
the Deity ; and it appears that all the nations of the 
earth, who fprqng from the firft parents, praflifed 
facrifice, with nearly the fame rites , wherefore, it 
Uiay fairly be concluded, that facrificc, and the rites' 
thereto belonging, were inflituced upon the firft pro- 
mulgation of the Evangelium, the tidings of mercy^^ 
jand ^rom that inftitutiop were tranfmitted to all man- 
kind J and it would imply an abfurdity to fuppofc^ 
that tl)is emblematic j, commemorative obfervance 
was inftituted without man's knowing the reafon and 
meaning of it. 

We know by hiftory, without the help of Mofes, 
that all mankind facrificed in hopes of mercy ; froin 
reafon we difcover, that thole hopes muft have been 
fpunded on revela":on, and that facrifice (which of 
jitjfelf coi^d fignify r >thing) pxoSi have been no more 

tbaoi 
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than a memorial, by inftitution : and now from Mofci 
wc learn, that thofe hopes were aftually founded oa 
ekpKcit revelation by the God of nature i and that 
iacrifice, which the iame God fays in itfelf (ignifies 
nothing! was pra«5ti(ed, juft artcr^ by the favoiiricet 
of the Deity, and acceptable to him ; and that h|^ 
gave a new model of that in(titution| corredinj^ 
ibufes, in the wildernefs. 

We learn next from Mofes, that God was pleaied 
It different times to appear to^ and converfc with 
men, Adam, Knoch, Noah ; and that, neverthelefs, 
men corrupted themfelves fo monfhrouQy (an early 
inftance whereof is Cain's killing his brother Abel)^ 
that the Peicy brought on a flood, which deftroyed 
(be whole earch, and with it all men, except Noah 
and his family. This flood all antient nations have 
(onfufcd tradition about ; and though exuviar, dill 
remaining near the furface of the earth, give very 
ftrong evidence of it, yet there is no fenfible account 
of it, from the antients ; which ftrongly raiff s jhe 
P'edit and authority of Mofes' writings, 

By the direi5lion to take into the ark a greater 
numb.er of clean than unclean beafts, and by Noah's 
praftjicf^ immediately after the flood, of facriBcing 
pf every clean btaft and bird, it is evident the dif-» 
dnftion of clean and unclean does not depend origi** 
nally on the law of Mofes, but has its origin befor^i 
the flood, probably at the firft publipation of gracp to 
/Ldam. 

A* the flood deftroyed all the corrupted, and to 
^To^h an4 his family was demonltration of the power 

C * of, 
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of, wd obedience due to, the Deity, this great event 
was a total extirpation of all falfe religion ; and, hii* 
snanly fpeaking, it was to be hoped the faith and re- 
ligious fervice of men would have continued long 
ipure. But that was not the cafe : for, as Adam's fon 
Cain finned early, fo did Noah's fon Ham ; he merit- 
ed to be pronounced accyrfed of his father, foon af- 
ter the deliverance from the flood. And, before the 
memory of that dreadful judgment was loft, men me- 
ditated the fetting up a falfe religion and fervice to 
the heavens at Babel ; which the Deity difappointed, 
by confounding and dividing their imaginations, fo 
that they fcparated and difperfed at that time. 

As Mofes relates the dcftruftion of the antediluvian 
world by the flood, fo he gives an account of repco- 
pling the earth by the three fons of Noah, giving a 
brief abftradl of the defcent of the families from thefe 
three fons : and it is extremely remarkable, 4nd 
flrongly confirms the truth of Mofes' hiftory, that, 
from the moft accurate and judicious inquiry into the 
profane records and monuments extant, it d.;es ap- 
pe4r the wi>rld has been repeopled in the manner 
which Mofcf df-fcribes, and nearly about the fame 
time, counting backwards from known periods, by 
the jufteft rules. 

After the account given of the irreligious attempt 
at Babel, of the defcent of mankind from Noah's fons, 
and of the peopling of the earth, Mofes begins the 
hiftory of the JcWiQi nation, defcended from Abra<* 
ham, who was fprung of Shem. This hiftory, as to 
certain events, is very particular i it defcribcs Abra- 

hatn 
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ham as called^ immediately by God, away from a 
family and ]and that had begun to corrupt itfelf, to 
enter into a formal covenant with God : it dcfcribcs 
the promife of the land of Canaan to Abraham, and 
to his feed, which is exprcffcd in very extraordinary 
terms: it defcribes the fame promife repeated to 
Ifaac and to Jacob: it relates the inftitUcion of cir- 
cumcifion (which, if inftitutcd before, fcems to have 
been left off,) to be obfcrved by the whole race of 
Abraham : it relates the manner of the children of 
Ifrael's going into Egypt, their bictcr fervitude there, 
and their feparatio'n from the Egyptians : it records 
their miraculous deliverance by the hand of Mofes: 
it relates thtir long fojourning in the wildcrnefs, and 
their prcgrefs toward the land promifed : it relates 
the miraculous and furprifing manner of the pro- 
mulgation of the law by the Deity, with extraordi-^ 
nary figns and wonders: it records all the rites and 
ceremonies of the facrificature, and of the whole re- 
ligious fcrvice of the Jcwifh church: it records the 
conftitution of the Jcwifh civil government, which, 
as well as the religious, had God for its head: it. 
defcribes the tabernacle, the rcfidence of the fupremc 
Governor, till the temple fhould be built : it records 
the promife of the advent of another Prophet, like, 
unto MofcjB, who was to be heard : it relates a for- 
ffial cutting off the type of the prcdiftcd purifier, or 
the renewal thereof, and the terms upon which the 
people fhould partake of the benefit of that purifica- 
tion, commonly tranflated, a covenant between God 
Wd the people j wherein ftri£l obedience is promif- 
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ed on the psut of the people } and^ on that condidoi!^ 
great and perpetual bleflings pfomifed on the part of 
God : but a manifefl: prediftion is^ at the fame time^ 
made of the people's defedion^ and of their future 
deftniAion^ 

And the end of all this fufpriflng difpofitiotij^ and 
ifeconomy, manifeftly is to recordj with great accu* 
rac/f the law with its feveral rites and cercmonieSf 
tnd to recommend the exa<5): obfervance oi it ; to the 
end it never fhould be loH-^ or fall out of the view 
tnd knowledge of mankind; but the particulais of itj 
and the authority by which it was promulgated, 
ihould remain atteiled^ to future generations, by bet-* 
ter and flronger evidence than any other matter of 
hSt ever was amongil men. 

Andj if the giving this law^ and the feleding and 
oonftitutifig this people to be the depofitaries of it, in 
diis manner, was the immediate a£t of God, it muft 
certainly be of infinite confequence to have had that 
law fo recorded and prefer ved ; and yet, if you look 
only at the obvious and outfide appearance of that 
Jew, it was of little or no ufe, and the obfervance of 
it has ceaftd many hundred years ago, and is now, 
without a miracle, become imprafticable ; whereas, 
viewing it in the light already hinted, it becomes the 
evidence of all hope and faith- 

The evidence the Je ws had to believe the feveral 

matters relartd by Mofes, preceding the deliverance 

from Egypt, was, fo far as we know, no more than 

Mofes* word ; whofe credit was fufficiently eftablifli- 

ed by the tcftimonies given to him by the Deity ; 

but. 
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)>at> at the fame time, it is not certain that they had 
^ot fomc; diftin£t tradition concerning thefe things. 

But, as to his authority, and the authority of the 
laws ^d inftitutions given by him, they had, and 
their children, and we, who take it from their chil* 
dren, have the ftrongeft evidence the nature of the 
^ng is capable of. For^ 

ift^ The whole people, an infinite muldtude^ were 
tntnefles of all the miracles wrought preceding the 
deliverance from Egypt, and of the final miracle 
that atehieved their deliverance i in memory 
whereof, the pafibver, an annual folemnity, was infti* 
tuted, with the ftrongefl: injunctions, to acquaint their 
children with the caufe of that obfervance, and to 
mark that night throughout all their generations foriveri, 

idljfi The whole people were witncffcs to the 
piracle in pafTmg the Red Sea, and fung that hymn 
which Mofes compofed on that occafion^ which was 
preferved for the ufe of their children. 

^dljfy The whole people were witneflea to the 
dreadful promulgation of the law firom Sinai, with 
which they were alfo to acquaint their children ^ 
and the feaft of Penticoft was annually to be ob* 
ferved on the day in tvhich that law was given ; 
befides that, the very tables in which the ten com»^ 
mands wtre written, were depofited in the ark, 
and remained, at leafV, till the building of Solomon's 
temple, and probably till the deftru£)ion of it« 

4fbly^ The whole people were witnelTes to the 
l&any miraolcs wrought, during thc^i^acc of fortf 

C if. yeara. 
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years, b the wildernefs; to the pillar of fire atid 
cloud, to the mrinna, quails, &c. a fample of the 
tnanna remained to future generations ; and they 
were direfted to relate what thejr faw to their 
children* 

S^bly, The whole people were witneflfcs to the 
framing and building of the ark, and tabernacle ; 
they were all contributers to it ; they faw the cloud 
fill, and reft upon it, and they aflifted at the ferviccs 
performed there ; and, to commemorate this, as 
well as their fojourning in tents in the wildernefs, 
the annual feaft of tabernacles was appointed, which^ 
in fucceeding years, they were to Explain to their 
children* 

As thefe things were abfolutely fufficient to fatisfy 
the children of Ifrael, then in being, touching the 
authority and obligation of this law, feveral things 
were added to enforce the obfervance, and to pre-^^ ' 
ferve the memory and evidence of what was to be 
obferved* 

jjly The law was by Mo fes, at the command of God, 
put into wr'.ting, for the greater certainty, as well as 
all the direftions for making the ark, the cherubim^ 
the tabernacle, the priells' garments, &c. and all 
the rules of government, judicature, &c. with every 
other circumftance revealed, for direfting the faith 
and the conduft of the nadon. 
• aJfyy This law was to be preferred, perufed,.and 
attended to, in the moft careful manner -, the prielts^ 

who 
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who were to judge in queftions relating to ir, nfiuft bt 
well vtrfcd in it i the king, who was to rule ovef 
the nation, was to write out a copy of it for hirnfelf, 
and to perufe it continually} and the people were to 
write out paflages of it, and to wear them, by way 
of iigns, upon their hands, and of frontlets be* 
tween their eyes, and to write them upon the pofts 
of their doors, &c.; and they were to teach theif 
children the mod n-^table parts of it, and particularly 
to inftruft them in the miracles attending the deli* 
vcrance from Hgypt, as they fat in their houfe, a« 
they walked by the way, as they lay down, and as 
they rofe up, See. 

^dfy^ Befides the authority that promulgated the 
law, there was a folemn covenant and agreement 
between God and the people, whereby the people 
became bound to keep, preferve, and obfervc this 
Jaw, and all that was contained in it ; and God be* 
came bound to be the God of the Ifraelitifh people, 
to proteft, and profper them ; and this covenant, 
towards the end of their fojourning in the wildernefs, 
was folemnly renewed. 

^bfyy The particulars of this covenant, upon 
God's part, were, to give the people the good land 
of Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey ; to 
preferve and proted: them in it ; to give them per- 
petual indurance, and viftory over their and his ene- 
mies; to profper them in all their labours ; to give 
them the increafc of their fields and flecks ; and to 
make them a great, a happy, and a flourifliing peo- 
ple ; on condition that they kept and obeyed his law* 

Stbly, The 
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Sthly, The particulars, on the part of the people^ 
ytcKy to fcrvc Jehovah, and no other God^ in the 
way diredted by the law ; to preferve, obferve, and 
obey the law carefully and exaftly ; and if they failed 
or tranfgrefled, to fubmit and confent to the feiterc 
fanftion of the law and covenant, which, jn many 
inftances, was, to individuals tranfgreiUng, deatiti 
\to be cut off from the people,"] and to the bulk of thtf 
people dtftruftion, captivity, difperfion, blindnefig 
fXiadnefs, &c. befides the forfeiture of all the good 
promifcs^ 

6itbly, Befides the other bleflings and pre>-emi-^ 
ncncies, God was, by fome fpecial vifiblc fymbol of 
Ms prefence, to refidc continually with the people ; 
firft, in the tabernacle, which was made in the wil- 
derncfs for that end, and afterwards in the temple ; 
whence he was to give judgment and direftions, and 
to anfwcr prayers, and accept of vows* 

ythfy, This covenant was alfo reduced into writ-* 
ing, and was the tenure by which the Ifraelites held 
the land of Canaan, and on which all their hopes 
were founded : wherefore it muft in all generations 
be confidercd by them as a thing of no fmall momenta 

iVs God was the head of this (late, and as the 
people held immediately their land of him ; ft) he 
made feveral regulations for holding that propcrty^^ 

that are very remarkable. 

\fiy The land was by his command divided liltt| 
tweivc lots, one for each tribe, and they wer^ put 

in 
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Ittpoflfeffion accordingly, to the exclufion of the tribe 
.of Levi, who for their portion had no more than 
trhat attended the fervice of G od*s houfe, and fome 
citieS) with fubtirbs, difpcrfed amongft other tribes* 

^ityy Not only were the defcendants of each tribe 
to enjoy, in exclufion of other tribes, their own lot, 
but the particular fields and parcels, within each 
tribe, were to remain for ever with the refpeftivc 
fiimilies that firft poffcfled them, and, on failure of 
the iflue of the pofleflbr, to the neareft of that family} 
henCc, all knd fold returned at the Jubilee to the 
proprietor, or his neareft a-kin ; he who had right 
to avenge blood might redeem* 

^dly^ This right of blood, depending upon know* 
ledge of defcent and genealogy, made it abfolutely 
neceiflkry for the children of Ifracl to keep very exadt 
records and proofs of their defcent ; not to mention 
the expeAation they had of fomething, furprifingly 
fingulaf, from the many promifes made to Abraham, 
Ifaac, and Jacob, that the blefling to mankind fhould 
^ring from their feed 5 and in tracing their genea* 
logy, we fee they were very critical, on their return 
from Babylon j fo that before their records were diP 
turbed by the captivity, it could not well be other- 
Wife, but that every body of any note amongft the 
Jews could tell you the name of his anceftor, who 
firft had the family-poflfeffion, in the days of Jofhua, 
and how many degrees, and by what defcent, he was 
removed from him ; and as thefe firft poffeflbrs, pur- 
fuant to the cuftom of the nation, muft have been 
4elcribed by their fathers' name, it is highlf probable 

they 
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tbcy could have quoted by name that Anceftor who 
faw the miracles in Egypt, who faw the law given> 
who entered mto the covenant, and who contributed 
XQ the fcttinrg up the ark and tabernacle. 

4/i&/y, The very furprifing care taken by the Deitjr 
to keep the breed of the Jews pure and genuine, 
'^ ' by the proofs of virginity, and by the miraculous 

waters of jealoufy, is a circumftance that merits at-? 
lentipn, and will eafily induce a belief that defccnt 
9nd birth was a matter much minded amongft them. 
And, 5/i&/y, The appointment and obfervance of 
the fabbatical year ; and after the feventh fabbatical 
year, a year of jubilee, for the general releafe of 
debts, lands, dec, is a circumftance of great mo- 
ment, not only as thefe notable periods were uft- 
ful towards the eafy computation of time, but as it- 
I made enquiry into titles, and confequently genea* 
' logy, neceflary every fiftieth year -, and as the cef-y 
f^tion from culture, every feventh year, gave con- 
/ tinual occafions for the Deity's difplaying his power 
; in incrcafing the crop of the fixth, purfuant to hi& 
promife. 

Now, taking thefe circumftances together under 
confideration, could any human precaution have 
provided more means to keep up the memory and 
evidence of any fa£t ? Could this have been done 
by human forefight or force ? Has any thing like 
to it ever been in the world befides i 

What could tend more to perpetuate the memory 
of any event, than to deliver a whole people, by pub- 
lie glorious miracles, fronn implcrablc flavery i To 

publifh 
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|)ublifli a very cxtraordiniary fyftem of laws immcdi* 
atdy from heaven ? To put this law in writing, 
together with the covenant for the obeying it ? 
To make the tenure of the poffcffions of the felicity 
of that people depend on the obfervance of this law ? 
To appoint annual folemnities for keeping the law^ 
and the giving of it, in mind ? To appdint figns for 
the hands, and frondets for the face> by way of me- 
morandums ? To enjoin perpetual private inftrue- 
tion, by the parent to the children ? To make the 
tenure of the eftates depend on the original divifion 
of the land, to men who faw the miracles, and firft 
took poffcffion, and on the proximity of relation> 
by dcfcent to them ? To appoint a return of lands 
every fiftieth year, which (hould give perpetual oc* 
CSL&oA to canvafs thofe defcents ? To order a fab- 
bath every fcventh year for the land, the lofs of 
which Ihould be fupplied by the preceding yearns 
iacreafe ? And to fcle£t a whole tribe, confifting of 
many thoufands, to be the guardians, infome degree 
the judges and the executors, of this law; who were 
barfed from any portion of the land, in commoft 
with their brethren, and were contented with the 
contributions that came from the other tribes, with* 
out any fixed portion amongft them ? This mull 
keep up the belief and authority of that law amongft 
the defccndants of that people, or nothing could : 
and if fuch a belief, under all thcfe circumftanCes, 
prevailed amongft a people fo conftituted, that belief 
could notpoflibly proceed from impofturc -, becaufc 
Ihe very means provided, for proof of the truch> af »i 
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fo many checks againft any poflibil|ty of impofitkxu 
•--If any man will fuggeft, that the law of the Jewi 
is no more than human invention, a^d that .th9 
book of the law is a forgery, let him. fay whpn it 
was impofcd upon tljat people, or at what period it 
poflibly could have been impofed upoi\ them, fo a9 
to giin belief, later than the period they meption, 
and under of her circumftarjces ihw thofe fhcy 
relate, 

Qould the whole people have Ibeen perfuaded, at 
tmy one period, by any impoftor, that they were 
told fcverally by their fathers, and they by thpirSj 
that the law was given with fuch circumftances^ and 
under fuch promifes, and threats, if they were not 
really told f: j or that they, throughout all their 
generations, had worn certain paflage^ of the law by 
way of frontbts and figns, if it had not really t)een fo ? 

Could the whole perplc have beer) perfjade4 
to fubmit to the pain of death, upon all the oficncea 
the law makes capita', unkfs their fathers had doqe 
fo, upon evid nee of the authority of that law ? 

Could the whole people have been pcrfuadcd tha^ 
they had kept exadt genealogies, in order to entitle 
them to thp bleffing, ai^d to their inheritanges fc*» 
verally, unlcfs tl^ey a6lually had done fp ? 

Could the chiidien of If ael have been impofed oii 
to receive an ark, and a tabernacle, then forged, one) 
a complete fet of feryice ^nd liturgy, as defcendin» 
from Mofes, by the direftion of God, unlcfs that 
ark and that fervice had come to them fron^ their 
anccftors, as authorifcd by God ? 

Could 
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Could the whole people have fubmitted to pzf 
tithesj firft fruits^ &c* upon any feigned revrlatiop f 
Or, 

Could the tribe of Levi, without divine authority 
have fubmitted, not only to the being originally with** 
out a portion in Ifrael, but to the being incapable of 
any, in hopes of the contribution* of the people ( 
v^hiich, however large when the whole twelve tribes 
fcrvcd at the fame temple, became very fcanty when 
ten of them withdrew their allegiance from heaven ? 
. Could ever the ♦ book of the law, if configned tO 
the Levites, and promulgated, have been loft, fo ag 
to give room for new fictions ? Or could a book qC 
the law have been forged^ if there was none preCe* 
dent, and*put upon the people, as a bo6k that had 
l>cen delivered to the Levites by Mofes ? If nO book 
at all ever was delivered by him to them, what autho* 
jftiy coukjl be pretended for fuch a bocjk ? 

Had ^ book been to be forgrd, in order to be re* 
ceived by the people, could it have contained (6 
many fcandalous refledions and accufations againfk 
the people, and fo many fatal threats and prcdi^ionS 
concerfiing them j and, if it had been fo framtdi 
ipwuld it have been received as authentic ?. 

If the law, &c. was forged, it muft have been be- 
fore th^ days o^D^vid i becaufe by the facrid hymns, 
^n his time, the publication of the law is celebrated, 
and the law was obferved: and yet the rime between 
)the entry of Ifraci into the land^ and- the reign of 

* The book of the law, found in the days of Josiiuii wis the 
gH^fJ of the Cpyenant in the hand of Metes. 
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Davidj being but about four hundred years, is too 
jbort a fpace for forgetting the real manner of that 
entry, and forging another, to be received by a pco* 
pie, whofc genealogy was fo fixed, and whoic time 
was reckoned by fuch periods. 

If the book of the law was not forged before the 
reign of Davidy it could not pofTibiy be forged afterj 
unlefs the whole hiftory of the kingdom, the taberna- 
cle, the temple, and all the facred hymns and pro« 
phecies, are looked upon as one complete fiftion ; 
becaule the tabernacle, the temple, the economy of 
the kingdom, the facred hymns, and all the other 
writings faid to be facred, bear formal relation to the 
law. But, that all thefc things were not fuppofi:ious^ 
Is evident from the anxious ^eal that poffefTcd the Jews 
' who returned from the captivity ; from their folici- 
tudc to reftore the city, the temple, and the facred 
fcrvice ; from their ftri£l examination of their genea* 
logics, and fcrupulous care to comply with the law. 

The fpace beiween the captivity and the return was 
fo (hort, that fome who faw tlic firft temple, faw ftlfb 
the fecond, and many who were themfelves, or at leall 
whofc fathers had been, officers in the firft templcj 
returned to the fcrvice of the fecond : fo that it is ut- 
terly impoflible that the hiftory, the liturgy, the fer- 
vice of the Jews, preceding the return, fhould be a 
fiction, at leaft that it fliould be a ficftion earlier thaa 
the return. 

And the ftory of this nation, from that period, falls 
in fo much with the hiftory of the reft of the world ; 
ihcir facred boQk§ have been fo foon ^ftcr that tranf* . 
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latedj and they have been fo famous for the tcnaciouf- 
ncfs of their laws, that there is' no poffibility of (ut^ 
pe&ing that their law and hiftory was forged later 
than the return. And, if it is granted, that the de* 
yotionSi the precepts, the inllitutions, and rites and 
ceremonies, of this law, and the gre^t lines of 
their hiftory, are not forged; one needs, as to the 
prefent ionfiderationj be but little folicitous concern-r 
jng the accuracy of the copy of the books of the law, 
and of the other facred books ; and whether there 
may not have been fome miftakes or interpolations. 
It is not with one or one hundred words or fentences 
jw? have to do ; it is with the fyftem of the facrifica- 
fiure, and the other religious laws and fervices of 
the Jews, and with the political eftablifhment of 
their theocratical government, and the authority for 
the eftablifhment of both, that we have at prefent 

concern. 

For, if fuch a fyftem of religious fervices and 
ceremonies was revealed and commanded by God j 
ifi for the greater certainty, it was reduced into 
writing by Mofes, by divine direftion ; if fuch a 
model of government was framed, as is mauifeftly 
calculated for keeping up the obfervance of thofc 
fcr^'-ices, and prefcrving the memory of the inftitu* 
tion, and keeping up the authority of the boolv 
wherein it is recorded ; and if the nation, to whonx 
this inftitution was delivered have preferved it ac- 
Cprdingly, complete evidence thence arifes to us of 
the divinity of the inftitution ; which confirms what 
has already been deduced frpm nature, ai:c| the 

D hiftory 
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hiftorjr of the world, concerning revealed feligidti t 
tnd leads to a demonftracive proof of the trtith c^ 
the Chrillian religion, to which all the embleaiatieal 
iaftittitions tend, and in which they center. 

Arid, if oite dan but be once fatis6ed that this pecH 
pie was chof^itaridconftitutcdin away furprifingly par^ 
ticular, prihcipdly for prefcrving the oracles of God^ 
the religion revealed by him to men, and the evidence 
thereof i one (hall have little difficulty to believe that 
they were reafonably exadl iii this particular :— * 
Efpecially If he recollcfts the abfolute fcrupulofity 
with which they preferve the facred books, not hav- 
ing dared fince the days of Jcfus Chrift, though 
their difputes with the Chriftians gdve them die 
ftrongeft temptation, to alter a letter, or to inlert in 
the te^t ufed in their fyn^gogues thofe very pouts 
which they have contrived to vary the (ignifieation 
of the words, to ferve their purpofes, though all of 
them fay, and nioft of them believe, thefc points tp 
be of divine original. 

But the matter does riot reft fmgljr iipdn the |>re* 
fumption of accuracy and fidelity in the Jews: 
We have a tranflation made^ near two hundred years 
before Chrift, into Greek ; and, by cotnparing that 
verfion with the Hebrew kept by the Jews, the di- 
verficics are not fo many or fo material as to make 
any difference in the fenfe and tendency of the whole. 
They may all hdve flowed from the ignorance oi* 
carelcfsnefs. of interpreters^ arid from rtiiftakes and 
accidents incident to copiers ; and where there is 
any dlverfiry, it is eafy to judge on which fide tht 

miftakf 
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piiftake lies, and the error muft naturally be imputed 
Vo the tranflation, which cannot be prefumed to have 
been handled with fo great care and reverence as the 
original. 

And ^ have, befidcs, to Hebrew Copy of the 
ipehtateueh kept by the Samaritans, mortal enemies 
ifo the Jews, and would not probably co-operate 
wfith them towards any fraud. This copy> a very 
^w immaterial things excepted, is literally the 
(ame with that of the Jews ; and as the Pentateuch 
contains the very kernel, and the ftanding proof of thac 
revelation^ wl^ich fupports the Chriftian religion, it 
lecms to be the direft aft of Providence for confirm* 
ing the truth of that important piece of revelation^ 
that the' Cuthians fucceeded the ten tribes^ and that 
they took up {o much of their religion, as had been 
fetained by thefe tribes, after their defcfition froiti 
the houfe of David, and prefcrved as facred the Pen* 
tateuch> which would have been a check upon the 
Jew$3 had they falfified theirs ; and is a confifmation 
pf the truth, as they have not, out of the mouth of 
enemies, at lead of fuch as were in no confederacy 
with them. 

And the cxiftence of a copy of the Pentateuch in 
the hands of the Samaritans, who muft have had it 
from the ten tribes, and they again muft have retain^^ 
cd it from the days of Jcroboam*s revolt/ is a proof, 
not only that that book, as it now ftands, Wa^ extant, 
and the ftandard of the Ifraelitifti facred fervice and 
Faith in the days of David and Solomon, but alfo that 
t& tl\e copiies of the Pentatetich were not loft, as U 
''^''^ Da foolifhly 
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fbdlilhly {vppofed, in the days of Jofiah i this onC 
being then, clearly, amongft the revolted tribes, . a» 
the rule of the faith and praftice of fuch 6f them ad 
had not bowed their knee to Baal ; befides manj^ 
thousands ihat^ probably, were in the hands of the 
Levites, and fcatcered over Judah and Benjamin i 
fo that the copy of the lavr found in did temple^ 
in the time of J ofiah, tvas the copy of the Covenahf 
in the hand of Mofes^ as the text aflferts, and not the 
dopy of the Pentateuch. 

Thefc fefleftions put the dirinc authority of the 
jfewifli inftitution beyond all doubt ; they fhcw i| 
was the indifpcnfible duty of the Jews to obey and 
obferve it ', and prove demonftrably, that it would 
^ our duty, as well as theirs, to comply IHrith the 
fame inftitution atid obfervances, unlefs thefe fliaii 
appear to have been fuperfeded and changed hf 
the fame divine authority^ 

And it is an event that dalls loudly for <nir atcen-^ 
tion, that this inftitution, cftablifhed foleftinly bf 
God, has ceafcd ; the temple, chofcn for his refi-* 
dence^ has been deftroyed j and his own peculiar 
people^ whofe head and proteftor he was to haVtf 
been, and was bound by covenant to be, have been 
utterly unpeopled and fcattcrcd near 1700 years ago* 

To obtain fatisfadion on this head, it is fit to re« 
colkft, that almoft all the Jewiih religious fervice^ 
tondfted in external emblematieal adliSi rites, and ob^ 
fervances, which, in themfelves, and but for the in-- 
fthution, and what was intended to be reprefente^ 
by them, fcrved for no good pttrpoft^ 

The 
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The Hebrew word tr^Qated tt>e Law^ carries not 
{a it| properly^ the idea of authority enjoining pr 
coiqmaading, but it is taken from a word that iigni-^ 
gesj origballyi to demonftratei to dire£t» to poin]; 
putj the w»y ; and ^U the precepts, commands^ 
Jtatutesi ofdinances, and appointments^ come pro-« 
^nifcuoufly under that word whiqh we tranfl^te I^^w* 

It n)ui^ l)e rememberedj that throughout all tha 
facred Hebrew writings^ a$ well in the law, ^s in this 
m^ory^ byn!inS|. and ptopheciesj maay mattery con<» 
Cer^ing th$ law txp declared by the Deity, and fen-* 
tiipieots e^prepd which regulate th? iinderftandjipg 
eodj a4d meaning of itt 

Nothing is mor^ diftin^l than the fevefal infticu*^ 
tiond> the poiitive and negative precepts of the law^ 
if oo more than the outward operation or obfervance 
}s in qucftion j but we find tl>at, throughout the 
fcriptures, and particularly the Book of Pfaln^s^ it 
)va9 notj fingly, the praftice of the precepts^ but 
tbf 99f4diiaiion on ibem day and ni^t^ that was the duty 
and delight of thofe that feared Qod ; it was their 
prayer to be n^ade to underftanc}, to be taught them ; 
it Was the duty of the priefjb, and the prince in a par^ 
Qcular manner> and it was the o^prefs command of 
Qod to Joihua, to <f meditate in the }^w d^y an4 
^\ jaight } thcji (hould h? do wifely.** 

It is no wonder that the law required nieditatipn 

to unravel tl>e true end and n^eanir^g of it y fince, to 

fuftance in om particular^ the principal inilitution of 

Kj to wit facrificej in itfclf had no virtue at all^ and 

^t was contrary to ^pn^nioi^ fe|ife and reafon it 

^ould have any^ 
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It is not only contrary to common fenfcj diat 
jTacrifice fhould have any tfkSi towards removing^ 
fin, and plairating- the Deity ; but the ftme God 
%vho inftituted facrifice, tells over and over agairi 
the people, to whom he gave that infHtution,' that he 
has no pleafure in facrifice ^ that the blood aigjont$ 
tannot atone for fin ; that their facrifices were ufe- 
lef^ towards the ends for whiph they nna^tned thitvd 
profitable, 

What then muft the religious Jews, who believed 
that facrifice wa3 of divine inftitution, who believed 
at the fame time that it was of no efteA towards 
pardoning fin and procuring favour, and who were 
bound to meditate on the depths, the hidden things 
of the law, conclude ? And what mull we conclude 
who believe as they did ? Can we conclude other-* 
wife, than that this uncouth, unnatural obfervance^ 
unprofitable and ineffedual in icfelf, was appointed 
to commemorate or point out fomething, emblema-* 
tically, that the Deity was defirous to have pointec| 
out and kept iii mind ? 

As one great end of the religious infiitution, an4 
6fxhf franie of the commonwealth of the Jews, was 
to keep up perpetually the ordinance of facrifica- 
ture ; another great end was to preferve, with proper 
evidence gnd authority, all the revelations and provi* * 
dJfnccs of God, recorded by Mofes and the other 
inlpired writers. 

We know, then, certainly, from the revelation 
made by God and prefcrved by the Jews, that God 
Was to be mecciful to man | that he promifed tie 

feed 
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Jkedoftbe woman ft)ould bruife the bead of tbeferpent y^ 
Mxdi that tbe seed of the serpent Ihould bruife bis beeU 

That facrifice was coeval with this revelation^ or 
near it ; Abel facriBced acccp^ablyt 

That blood fhed was deemed holy ; and iprink<* 
ling that blood the meai), and oqtward fymbol^ of 
making every thing on which it was fprinjded^ tile 
pricftj the altar, the ark* &c. holy. 

That, when Gcwi firft declared his purpoft of fe?- 
lefting Abraham and his family* and made a cove*- 
nant with him ^d? multiply kisfe^das tbejiarsofbeaven^ 
and to give tbem tbf land cf Canaan^ he, at the fame 
time, and with the fame breath, declared^ that in his 
feed all the families of the tarth Jhould It blejfed* 

That the iame declaration was often repeated tQ 
Abraham^ and to his fuccciTors Ifaac and Jacob; 
jwhich became the founda.ion of the hopes and ex^ 
pe^ations of their del'ccndants, made them care* 
fully prefcrvc their genealogies, and greatly value 
ithcmfi^lves on being of \,\\& f^ed of thofe men, of 
AVhofe feed ihoiiid >come That whefeio all tho fami# 
lies of the jearth (liould be bleffed. 

That ^he firft part of fhe isovcnaiit .or promifc 
wasj literally, and in a very marvellous manner, ful« 
£Ucd ;'the Ifraelitt^ were miraculoufly put, and kept 
in pofleffion of the land of Canaan; but whilit they 
ftaid tberci the fecond part was not performed^ nor 
will they admit that it is to this hour performed. 

That though the fecond part was not performed 
whilft the nation remained in pofleflion of the firft 
|>art of the promife^ yet it was perpetually kept in 

D 4 vieW| 
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^iew, and frelh hopes, by repeated protnifc^ gHren 
of the fame blefliirg, under very extraordinary de- 
■fcriptions. The fceptre was not to depart from 
Judah until Shiloh came, and to him was to be the 
gathering of the peopk. 

The throne was to be eflabliftied with the feed of 
pavid for ever; the covenant was ellablifhed "witH 
him ; and of this feed of his, fuch marvellous things 
lare fpbken, as do not agree to any of his carnal fucr- 
ccflbrs, or to any mere man. 

This fon of David goes under the name of the 
Anointed of the Lord, and this anointed one is fiiid 
to be alfo the Son of God, the King anointed ori the 
holy hill of Sion. / will declare the decree: the Lord 
hatb /aid unto tne^ Tffou art my Sotiy this day have I 
begotten thee. A virgin was to conceive ^ and to bring 
forth a Jon^ whofe name was to be Emmanuel. A new 
thing v;as to happen in the earthy a womap was to comr 
pafs a man^ Jer. xxxi. 22. 

To the houfe of Ifrael, a child was to be bom, t9 
them a Jon was to be given, the government was to bg 
en his Jhoulder ; and his name was to be called Wonder^ 
ful, CounJeUor, the Mighty Gody the everlafting Father^ 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increafe of his government 
and peace there was to be no end, upon the throne of 
David y Csfr. Ifa. ix. 6, 7. 

A rod was to cpme forth of the ft em ofjeffe, which 
Jhouldjiand for an enfign to the people, and to which 
all the Gentiles ftoouldjeek, whofe reft was to be glorious. 

Numerous .are the promifes and prediftions of 
peace and falvation to come, not only to the Jews, 

but 
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but to all nations^ by ^ mighty Conqueror, a great 
Prince, who was to fit on the thrdne of David 5 whd 
is c;dled Dairid [i. ^. the beloved] in prophecies de** 
livened hundreds of years after king David's d^ath | 
who was to rule in peace, to leM> and to defend hii 
people; who is called The Righteoufiicfs, The 
Holinefs, The Salvation of Jchbvah, The righteox* 
Servant of the Lordj who was to deliver Ilrael froiA.' 
their fins ; who was to be a light, was to be lalVa*- 
tion to the Gentiles^ who was to be given for a 
covenant to the people ; who was to reilore pqaci^ 
and joy to mankind ; a fountain was to be opened 
CO the houfe of David, and to the inhabitants of Jg^ 
ruialtin, for fin and for uncleanneis. 

The rightecus Servant of the Lord was to fuiTcr 
for mankind, for the fins of the people ; he was t<^ 
bear their iniquities ^ to be bruifed for them; to ht 
unjuftly condemned in judgment, and to fuffcf 
death ; to make his body an offering for fin : but he 
was to divide a portion with the great, &c. becaufe 
he had expofed his body unto death, and he was 
numbered with the tranfgreflbrs, and made intercef- 
fionfor the tranfi^reflTors. 

Xhis extraordinary perfon, who was to do thofe 
wondrou^ things, is defcribed as fitting on the right 
hand of God ; as the fellow of God, againft whom 
the fwqrd was to be employed to fmite him ; and 
the people were, at lad, to look upon him whom 
they had pierced ; and to mourn for him as one 
mourneth for his eldcft fon : but this was not to be 
fill the fpirit of prayer and fupplication flioulJ be 

pcurecl 
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poured out on the faoufe of David, and on the wht^w 
bitant) of J eipfalem. 

Meffiah the anointed One^ the Prince, was tb bo 
cut off, at a determined period^ but not for himfelf. 

And many and various predi6lions are fca(tere4 
every where throughout the facred wridngs^ thaf; 
the Jews fhall be rejededj and the Gentiles palled to 
the feryice of God| and to enjoy the blciTings pro«* 
mifed to IfraeL 

Tbefe feveral wonderful preduSkioiis and promifes^ 
with many more of the fame kiad^ could not poflibly 
be overlooked by the Jews j or thought to relate 
to any thing but the greats the important branch of 
the original coven^t with Abraham* not performed 
irtitn the nation was in pofleflion of (he lai)d, to wit; 
that in bis sted all the nations of the earth were tp ki 
tlfffed. This was too confiderablc ^ part of the cove- 
nant to be overlooked^ or to remain unperfprmed i 
and it is no wonder that the Jews, from it, and 
from thefc feveral predi£lions, promifes, and declara^ 
tionsi that related to it, expe6led with confidence 
that blefling, to all nations in the MeOiah, who waf 
to be of the feed of DavicJ. 

Taking then all thefe predi£tions and promifes 
together, and joining them with the original cove« 
nant made with Abraham, it is as clear as the fun's 
light, that the extraordinary pcrfon promifed, and 
defcribcd to be the fon of David, and the fon of 
God, the anointed one, the beloved, was the feed 
promifed to Abraham, in whom *11 the nations of 
the earth were to be bleffcd, 

An4 
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Ahd therefore the Jewd> who believed the fcrip* 
ture to be infallible truths were infuperably determi-*' 
Aed to believe this extraordinary perfon, whom they 
call the MeifiahiWas to come | and ^e> who believe the 
6me icripttire to be the word of God^ mud necefia« 
rily c6nClude» that he either is; eomc5 or ii to come ) 
w elfe we muft admit that God has given his autho-* 
rity td the belief of a falfehood^ which k monftroufly 
abfurd* 

The Jfews may value themfelves as much as they 
pleafe di) their being the favourite people, and may 
flatter themfelves in the opinion that the Meffias was 
kitended peculiarly for them, and that the covenant 
with Abraham, and the whole ftruAure ot^ and di« 
Vine Providence atiout, their law and nation> was 
meant Only, and primarily; for them : but we, of 
the nations, be^ leave to differ with them, and to in- 
fift, that in the feed of Abraham all the nations of 
the earth, and aniongft them we, were to be blcffed i 
that their Meflias was to be the light of the nations } 
that he was given for a covenant to all people ; and 
that he was to bryigYalvation to all men. 

An4 we muft obfcrve, that all that part of the 
covenant that regarded the land of Canaan, and the 
Jewilh people in particular, was conditional, forfeit- 
able upon breach of covenant by the Jews; and 
adually forfeited, as they themfelves muft own, and 
as their own fcriptures teftify : whereas the promifc 
of blefling to the nations, in the feed of Abraham, 
Ifaac, and Jacob, is abfblute, and unconditional, and 
believed ncceffarily to be performed, whatever came 
of the Jewifh Jaw and commonweahh. 
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The city and goverameBt of the Jewi is now dtw 
^royedj and difiblvcd ; they are un|>eopkd» as w^ 
tnay (sLYi and remain fcattercd up and down the facfi 
of the earth ; their fyftcm of religious iervice is noW: 
no more praAifed, nor prad^icahle ; no man cag 
trace his defcent from Aaron^ fo no m^ ^mongflt- 
them can lawfully fhcd blood ; nor can My provie 
hU defcent from David^ fo none can know tjic 
Mefliah, by his pedigree, were he yet to come. It 
}l ne^r i ycx) years fince the temple, to which tho 
l^eflfenger of the covenant wa$ to gome, w%s d^ftroy* 
f d utterly ; and yet the Jews will neither admit that 
the Meflias i^ come, tior tlxat their fcriptur^ is f^fc f 
which is -very extraordinary. 

It was equally the intereft of the n^tioqs as of thp 
Jews, to have looked out for tho advent of th^ 
M^fliai ; but they did not know what concern they 
had in that events and therefore could not be fol^pi* 
tou5 about it. The Jews were juttly folrcitous about 
it, and had al) the marks and tokens, given by 
infallible revelation, by which tp know it; but, ii| 
J)qrfuance of the biindnef^ prcc^t^ed to then^felvts^ 
they did not fee it. 

It is an ama?ing Prpvidcnce, that the Jews^ whd 
looked for the Metliah, did not fee or receive hkn 
when be came ; and that the Gentiles, who knew 
little^ and had no e^peftation of him, faw and rc^ 
ceived him, and in him the blefllng. Thisisfur4 
prifing J but it did not happen by chance ; it wa^ 
predicted by Mofes and the prophets. 

Panic! bad fixed a determine4 t»n^e for the adyent 



t)f kht Mc^ah { the whole nacion knew if, and ex« 
J>cftcd him about the time he came ^ their expeftft* 
lions ran fo high, that the confidence founded upoft 
them pulled on their rliin arid final deftfufliorti 
'The. Mcflias caitie when they expelled him, and yel 
they knew him fo little^ that they became his exccu«» 
tibfiers, and put him to death as a blafphemen 

In Jacob's bleffing to Judah, or rather prophecy 
toncerning him, the sceptre wtts not to depart frf^M 
yudaby nor the lawgiver from between bis feet^ uHtit 
Sbihb camel and dl the Jews, by Shiioh, underftood 
the Meilias. 

In Daniel's pjfophccy the advent of the Mefliah, 
^o is to be cut off, is to be followed by the uttef 
dcftrudlioh of the city^ the temple, the law, the com* 
inonwealth of the Jews. 

Though the Jews were fb blind as not to fee th^ 
Mef&as when he came, but inflead of receiving him^ 
to cut him ofFj it is aftomfliing, that when they had 
cut him off, when they faw their city, their temple, 
their commonwealth, and their holy fcrvice, at art 
Wd, thc^did not fee their midake, and look to him 
Vifhom they had pierced^ 

If the fceptre was not to depart from Judah till 
Bhiloh came, it is a necelTary confequence, that, if 
the fceptre is aftually departed, Shiloh muft cer* 
tiinly be comet 

At the time predi£led, and when the Jews expe(fted 
the Mefliah> a man of the tribe of Judah, and family 
of David, appeared in Judca, preachi7ig repentance^ 
wd rtmiffion of fins: He declared he was the Mcflias^ 

tht 
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^nd grade was thereby to be had ; that the Uw fef ve4 ^ 
only to point him out and defcribe him ; and that 
the blood of facrificcs were but emblems and typcf 
of his blood ; who, having therein wafhed mankiricj 
from their fins, was for ever to make interceflion for 
fuch as believed and expedled mercy. 

This doftrine prevailed early over fuch of the 
Jews as waited humbly for the falvation of God^ and 
whofe notions were not totally debauched ; it pre- 
vailed over fuch of the Gentiles as retained notions 
of atonement by blood : but it made no progrefs 
$mong the hardened Jews, who crucified their Meft 
iiah, who by all arts whatever, except falfifying the 
text of their facred books, endeavoured to ftiflc the 
new doftrine, and keep their own in countenance 9 
though it is highly aftonifliing it fhould not have pre- 
vailed over them, when their city and temple were 
razed, and when it became the light of the Gentile 
world. 

It is eafy, by running over the many typical and 
prophetical prediftions in the law and the prophets, 
«nd fhewing the harmony and accompliftiment in the 
perfon of Jefus, to heighten the demonftration of the 
truth of the Chriftian religion, and the amazement at 
the furprifing hardnefs of the Jews ; but,,poftponiiig 
that for a little, can any man, from what has beep 
already ftated, doubt, that the Chriftian. religion i$ 
that pointed out by the Judaic difpenfatiopi and- that 
it is divine, unlefs he admit that the Judaic difpenfa- 
tion is a pure forgery, or that the Deity can fail in 
fulfilling his promifc€ ? 

Or, 

i 
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. 't&r, can any man reflcd on the blindnefs and ob» 
jpiinacy of the Jews, in (hutting out the light whic^ 
fiione araongft themfelvcs, and which from them 
Only Ihonc out to the reft of the Worlds without 
ob(enang the immediate finger of God in this afto^ 
niQiing event which happened, being prcdiftcd? 

Confiderincr with due attention thefe circumftan-^ 
tes, it is impoflible not to perceive (kill much greater 
than human contrivance, ^s well as power diviac, in 
f)reparing and furnifhing evidence for the truth of 
the Chriftian religion ; or, whigh is the fame thing, 
the doftrine of pardon and mercy through the blood 
of Chrift. Thifi doftrine, not relUlting from nature 
or rcafon, i? not capable pf proof ^ priori^ or from 
rcafon j and tl^erefore muft depend on evidence ^x^ 
ternal, as other matters o,f f^ do^ 

MiracJes, or the immediate interpofition of Al- 
mighty Power controlling the common courfe of 
naturPi may. be proof of revelation; but the proof 
9f thole miracles may decay, by length of time, and 
ky degrees, unlefs fome very extraordinary mean is 
tfcd by die Deipy to preferve the proof of fuch 
juiracles. 

Predi6lion of natural events that do Mt depend. 
Upon a certain .unchanging courfe of nature, is, when 
the cvient jiappens, proof jthat the prophet had his 
predi£Upn from heaven. Predi<?tion of miraculous 
or fupcrnatural events, when thefc happen, is the 
higheft evidence of the intervention of the Deity; 
ted if one can be certain that the event was predift- 
cd^ and accordingly happened, no doubt at all can 

£ remain 



TiiMAti the prediftion and the evctit were both frotA 
God ; and fuppoHng fuch a thing to hi^ve happcttedj 
for the Confirmation of any doArine, the only tequi« 
^ to perpetuate that proof to pofterity would be, 
to provide fuch a hiftory of the prediftion and aG«> 
tompMthttithtf a^ could not, jullly, be fuipefted, dr 
called in queftion« 

The chief caufes for denying aflent to the truth of 
fafls recorded in hiftory are. That the hifVorian may 
have been ill-informed, and may have taken what 
he wrote without fufficicnt evidence j— that the hifto- 
nan itiay be finglc, unfupported by any other colla* 
tcral evidence, in which cafe his veracity may be' 
queftioned ; and that the hiftory, in length of time, 
fftay be vitiated, interpolated, or altered, to be ac- 
commodated to prevailing notions or opinions. 

Now, if the facrcd inftitution and civil ceconomy 
6f the feed of Abraham is confidered as calculated to 
receive, to preferve, and to communicate the reve- 
Iwion of the good- will of God to man, it furni(he& 
a teftimony to that iruth, fuperior to all doubt, aqd 
tb any other evidence that ever fupportcd a matter 
of fadt. The hiftorian could not be deceived : the 
rhiracles related were wrought in his and in the fight 
of the whole people, and many Of them not fingle 
iifts, but reiterated ; fomc repeated for forty years 
together. The hiftorian cannot be looked upon to 
be fingle (I confider the whole people as joint hifto- 
nans attefting the truth of Mofcs' relation)} what 
£i^ relates was done in the fight of many hundreds of 
tfiiouT^iidss they all agree the relation to be f^Sti 

they 
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th$Y receive his accounjt of it ; hoH it certain aad 
facred ; obit^rve the pteccpts ; exp^^ the promif03 ; 
^bmit to |he fandiop ; an(} hold their whole l^dlj 
tf)e pofllffion of ipach indivfdualj aqd the offices in 
tht church and liate^ by that tenure* 

The fufpicion of ^ny altersttioUi or interpblatioii| 
to promote any f^vpiirite point pr opinioni is abfo-^ 
{lately excluded by the religious revierence had, at aU 
dmes^ for the facred book ^ by the maqy reproaches 
jtvery wFjere to be met with therein againft the Jews, 
which l^heir fcrupulbfity prevented their meddling 
with ; ^d by the many predidions, not oply of (hole 
milcbie& to the nation which happened to them be* 
fore the jiacred book went out of their own hands^ 
and language, iqto othpr hand^ ^nd languages i but 
of thofe mifchief$ alfo which happened fome hunt 
(ireds of years after the fcriptures were publifhed ii) 
foreign languages, and pontinue to happen at thi$ 
day i 1 mean their rejefting the Mefl^i apd put4 
ting him to death ; the fubverfion of the (^ate an4 
temple 5 apd their difp^rfion, blinc^nefs, apd obtti*^ 
nacy ; for } take it to bp an evi^nt of all o(hcr$ th(; 
moi}: furpriQng, and the lead to be accounted for 
jfrom the nature of things, that the Jews Ihould con-f 
tioue^ under fuch circumft^nces, and jn fpch n^imbcr^ 
IS they are^ firm even to 4catb in the Ijclicf of their 
icriptur{ps, and the hopes of a Meffijih, and yet b:in4 
sod obftip^te to njaclnefs fp rrjefbing that ^4c(^lah^ 
whop) every one ths^t confidrrs, but tney^ evidently 
fees^ and with joy fubtnits to. 
H»d the patiop of the Jew$ (ttn ip Jefqs the 
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MeffiJib, and fubmitied to him, the fcriptureS wotil^ 
not have been fulfilled. Had they, after his death, 
qnivcrJally acknowledged him, as n^ my individuals 

* ' * . 

of the nation did, they, as thefe iqdivicjuals did, lay- 
ing afide all national diftin£lions, would hayebeen 
funk and loil in the general mafs of Chriftians ; and 
we fhould have had no more than an hiftorical ac- 
<;ount of their having once exifted, as we have of 
the Athenians, Spartans, Samnites, &c- 
. Had this beei^ the cafe, the authority of the 
fecred book would have relied folely on itfelf ; there 
would not have been one living witnefs to prove its 
authenticnefs, or to prevent the fufpicion that it 
was f jrgcd, as the Fragments of the book of Enochs the 
Tejiiments cf the twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
QracUs, and mu|:itudes of other pious cheats^' ipo(t 
certainly were, 

.r 

Or, had the Jewifli nation maintained its land, 
prcferved its government, and turned Chriftian with 
the reft of the world, the books they (hould then ex- 
hibit as ficred, would not be altogether free from 
fufpicion : thofc, who combat their r ruih, as they 
ftand, would ijot fail to fuggell, that paffages ha4 
l)€en accommodated to the, then, prcfent belief of 
the nation, and that the whole n.ight be a forgery, to 
Jntrc/ducc a belief^ which fome irjipoftors of that 
(lation had a mind to let up. 

But, as tiiC Jewiih naton have ever rejcfted, and 
d > ftill continue to rejed, with the utmoft horror 
9nJ det ftation, the bclici of thofc truchs, which their 
pvyn books are the chief evidence of, they arc the 
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Ifipft uncxccp):ionablc witncffes that the heart or head 
of the mod fcrupulous.man couUl wifli for; it being 
abfolutely impoffible that they can concur in any. 
fraud pr fiftion for the fupport of thataoftrine which 
they utterly abominate* 

JTo refleft a little, then, on the evidence of this 
j-cvclation : Here is a people ebofcn, in the loinsj^ 
as one may fay, of their parents, to be^ as the Deity 
is pleafed to declare, witneflcs for him; formed 
into a very great and a very peculiar people -, dif- 
tinguifhed by particular inftitutions, and by the im« 
mediate hand of God kept diflind from all the 
jiations of the earth ; receiving, directly from God^ 
revelations, inftitutions, predifitive and emblematic 
cal, and many oracular declarations j preferved by 
the peculiar providence of God in poffeifion of theic 
land, and in the praftice of thofe prophetical inftitu- 
tions for above 1500 years ; believing that thofe pre- 
didlions dcfcribed an event, which was at hand, big 
with the greateft bleflings to them, and to the w^ole 
unlverfe, and looking out hourly for the accompliih* 
menti 

But when that great event happens, this fingulat 
people, obftinately blind, refuling to fee it, and re- 
jefting the benefit of it ; not by accident, but in 
purfuance of many predi6tions in their own facred 
book ; and thereby remaining the irreproachably 
witneffes of the truth of the facred revelation, which 
from the beginning they were chofen to bear evi- 
dence of. • 

Nor is their continuing^ with that quali^csUion of 
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witheiG(e$^ at this dif, lefs martrctlou3> or lef^ the iin# 
ihecfiace i(k oftj^od^ than their prefbrvatidn in. their 
14iidi before the advent of theMelHah « formerly was* 

Who can with attentioA^ and n^thout prejudice^ 
view the corttrivancei the fkiH, the infcrpolition of 
di'e fingW of Odd, for to ttianf ag^s, to provide^ pre** 
jf^arfe, slhci ptefcWe^ fo ftii-prilintf; and To unCicepltidn* 
tbte i proo^ for !hi$ revelation of ^tac^ to mahkin^i 
St)d 41 Ihe fattac timt iuffev himfclf to doubt whethef 
all this ts hot impoilurei piirely btcaufe God has been 
jflAik^ fo revcdl fome things that do not Cdnform fb 
HftU to h!$ apprehenfions i though he knows full 
attH that his andcrftanditig is, almoft in every Chingi 
fc^ty and weak ? 

Who can doubt ttiat, If God intended to reveal 
peicc &nd mercy to mankind, he would make thd 
evidence of th^t revelation ftrong and permanent? 

And wlio can fee the evidence, and believe, with* 
dut adoring and detetmiaing to ferve that beneficent 
Being, who his provided luch evidence of his gracl!^ 
for the comfort, dirt^ion, and encouragement of 
mankind, to purfue their duty^ and to arriv^ at 
felicity? 

Early we ftw taan tlndottCi tinlefi thcffc Was {ottiit 
hidden method In referve with the Deity for aboliffi* 
ing his iin I and in a defperate date, if hope was nos 
fcreattd, hy revealing that method, which to man 
hnift fl*tttraily be unknown. We faw alfo, that man* 
kind had hopes from the tarlicfl: times j that thtlfc 
hopes had in th^di fome connexion with the |hed^ 
(li%on>Ibtld i kid icotik ti^e tmhrerfaiitir of the bop« 
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p( (>clrdon on that principle^ we concluded it highlf 
probable that thofc hopes were given> ;id4 that xn^fih 
pointed oiit by the Deity ; both f he one and t^e othip^ 
being not only without any countenance from> bul^ 
even, as fome men have feenxed to ynderi^and (hf 0^ 
contrary to reafon. 

We faw, that if thefc hopes* and the mean ufqd^ 
were from God, there muft be fome ftanding evi- 
dence> provided by the Deity, for producing in njian 
belief in his mercy, and the juft confequences of Jthat 
belief; And now we fee^ in fad, that fuch jevidencc 
IS provided, which juftifies the hopes and the pr^^dticf 
of the antient world, at the fame time th^t it rcjpeiv^ 
confirmation from them; and Ihews clearly thati;hi;| 
Revelation was given from the beginning and that 
^e law of Mofcs is a republicadon of it* 

This then being, yndeniablyj the caf^j how ahTurf^ 
and pernicious muft the fentim^nts and (;oi^du£t ^ 
of thefe unlearned, but conceited men, who, without^ 
Otamining nature or r^velauon c^ire fully, prefum^e t9 
decide inagifterially againi): revealed -religion, jan4 
employ all the talents the bountiful Qod of nature 
hag be&pwcd upon them, not to ejc^minc and inqutnc 
into, \y\ji to difcredit and defeat the evidence that hp 
hasy with fuch infinite care, provided ^ and thereby 
harden themfelves, and all fuch whofe hearts and heads 
are turned like theirs, in falfe and impious notion^ ? 

Tindal (and all who have thought before or after 
him aa be does) will have the law of nature, that is^ 
the light of nature^ 9 perfe6l rule for mtn*s a^Ioqas 
wd whp doubts .thi$ l He %a tbia %bt:tf.ati&lu9^ 
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fufficicnt to guide men in their condu6l towards Gorf, 
and towards one another; and this is, no doubt, aUb 
true. But then he concludes, that this lighc of na* 
tiire is, by itfclf, fiifficient in our prcfcnt ftate lb le^^ 
tos conrfoftably through this life to happinefe in th6 
next ; but here he errs, manifeftly, either from want 
of attention to truths which he admits/or from btiild^ 
ing on falfe principles, >Vhrch^ without due examina^ 
ti6n, he has adopted. 

That the Kght of nature, with the iViftf ufttens the 
fifft man had, was fufficient to guide him before ht 
finned, is certain ; and that the fame light, after <?onf» 
mitring that (in, was a fufficient monitor againft 
committing more, may alfo be true ; but how waa 
this firft man to find out that the firfl fin he com-^ 
mittcd was to ht pardoned, if that God againft whoni 
he fiwped had not told htm fb liiuch ? Is there any 
thing in nature to let a man know, certainly, that* 
the infinite, the pcrfcft, the immutable jufticc of 
God will pardon, cOnnive,- or wink at fin, the tranf^ 
greflion of the eternal law of ordcr> mfetting up aiH* 
other fove reign, without (bme caufe, motive or con-? 
fideration, of infinite fnoment, to deterriiine the Dtity 
lo to do ? Or can nature find out that there was truly 
the interpofition of fuch a caufe ? 

Mr. Tindal would avoid this difficulty, by fuppo- 
fing that th6 b'ght of nature teaches man that God i^ 
mercifuly and that he will pardon, upon repentance^ 
and a purpofe of amendment ; and if this was true,* 
his argtrment worfld go pretty far. But this" is moft 
certainly not true r the Dcift borrows, i» this, arf 
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trficic from revealed religion, which, by afcfibittg 
to the light of nature, he would make ufe of to over* j 
throw that verv rdidon that difcoV'ered it* 

The light of nattfrc (hews the God of nature to be 
bountiful, goo^d, benign, cflemertty beneflcenr^ and 
focrciful, if the idea is carried tio further than & dif* 
pofition not to hurt, and to relieve proper objtfts of 
relief! but the light of nature does in no way (heW 
that this perfcft Being is mercifiil to fulnfers, of that 
liis clemency or beneficence Can have for its object 
the offender againft Imfhufable juftice. The ideajl 
of ihdi^ftation againft fin', aind puntfhmtrit of tref» ] 
pafs, arel fo neceflParily joined with, and mfeparabld 
from the idea of infinite, perfect juftice, that the : 
light of nature, without dcftroying the idea of the 
dicntid juftice of God, of 'without difcoverlng what, 
ifrithoirt revelation, it could not difcovcr, that juftice 
Was, by the interpofition of an atonement of infinite 
confideration, to be fatisfied, could not pofllbly frame 
to Itfelf any notion that mercy was to take place, of 
that repentance and purpofe of amendment were to 
be of any morrtenCk 

Revelation, indeed, has altered the Cafe; if hid 
dcfcribed God as merciful, long -fufft ring, patient^ 
and pardoning tranfgreflion,- lipon repentance ; but 
then it h^s reconciled that difcOVery to the dicStatei 
<!>f nature, ^hich fpoke jtift the feverfcr> by in'timat- 
ing that an atonement has, by infinite merCy, been^ 
found out to fatisfy immutable, eflcrncial juftice* 

Thus do weak prefumptuoiis men mfflead them- 
fdves, to lull their confcience, that glimpfe of thd^ 

light 
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|ighc of natures ^fleep i and to prevent the troubk it 
mull; give them* they lay hold of a principle difco* 
yered and proved only by revelad'^n ; but bccaul^ 
tUxcy would not be beholden to revelation for it» they 
boldly anci faliely aver it is deducible fronoi rcAibnt 
and then make ufe of it to fupport an hypocheQl a|* 
iheir own framing, that (hail overturn chat reveladod^ 
fiom which the i'upport to their hypothrfis is fought* 

Deifm is not tenable without fuppofing remiffioqi 
of fin to be neccffarily confcquent upon ref^ntaDcen 
tn.d this to be difcoverable by the light of nawe^ 
Remiirion doesi not appear from nature to bq the 
confequencc of repentance, hut rather the contrary : 
the difcovery and proof of this proportion is owin|[ 
felely to revelation j and yet there arc men,^ who 
would be thought wife and honcfl:> who would be 
thought to believe the propofuion, and yet make it 
ihe. ftudy of their lives to overthrow the evidence on 
which, it is built. 

It would be very happy if thefe gentlemen, who 
pique themfelvcs f > much on the ftu iy, the know* 
Jedge, the light of nature, entered a little niore into 
the coftfideration of themfelves, and of thofe things 
they fo much pretend to know, and to admire ; and 
beftowedbut half the time they cake to direft others, 
it! finding out their own condition, and what they 
have to hope or fear ; did they but look at their 
(Qwn cafe, they fhould be lefs wanton, lefs prefump-* 
tuous. 

What m^n is there, who, entering into himfelf, 
smd comparing honeftly what he now is with what 
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fttlA bngimllf w9tt> :ind ought to hare contihuM)| 
does not fee the comipttoii, the mitttf-, tht? helplefs*^ 
Deis of his own condition ? If the depravity ot vio* 
leAce of his aj^tites^ his luflrs, or his pafTions, hav^ 
dfawn him to commit any of the more notorious 
trimes that difturb focicty, or dcftfoy his licighbottf^ 
confek'nce generally intcrpofes, and the fting is feltt 
till the depraved wretch harden himfelf by fome falfe 
«ECike> or, by &mq other criminal purfiiic, draw 
away his attention from the forek 

But ITuppoBng a manj from the happy conftitutioa 
^th which he was born, from the advantage of A 
jgood^ucation> to form his fcntimcnts> or ffom thtt 

^ fand conduft of God's providence> free from thofe 
jgroflRrf oflfcnces that fall under the ccnfure and dif* 
bAc of all honeft men> can he reCoUeSb thf^t he x| 
the owcure of th€ infinitely perfeft jSeiii^^ that the 
grefl(t> die chief end of giving hini all thofc intellec«> 
tual faculties that din:ingui(h him from the refi of the 
Creadon, was to contemplate the power, the ^fdoni^ 
die gdKlnefs cff QkKl> in his wqrks and in his prolyl* 
deni:e> and to admire, adore^ and ferve this Tourer 
^tf goodnefs^ p©wcr> wifilom, and pcrfeftiofi) that 
^is diftinguifhlng felicity lay in ^uffuing his duty, in 
iuifwering the ends for which thibfe intellcftral facal* 

. lie* were gi?en ; that a tribute of praife, of atkaow* 
Jedgflient, and of thankfujnefs, is dtle to the God df 
Mature, who has mercifully and beneficently framed 
the heart pf man^ fo that the very a6t of paying this 
tribute is neceflarily attended withr the moft pcrfe<a> 
imre joy^ ttJSSSiixy ^nd iatisfaftion^ that the ihuman 

mind 
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tQind 19 capable of feeling : I fay, can he recoiled 
thefe things, and at the fame time be confcious that 
he fcldom, if ever, employs the talents given him to 
the end for which they were given ; that it is not 
the occupation of his mind, or the joy of his heart, 
to concempiate or acknowledge the divine wifdom, 
and goodnefs ; that the fupreme good is not only not 
the objcft of the meditation of his mind, or of the 
purfuit of his hearc, but that thefe faculties, and dif> 
pofitions, bountifully given for thofe honourable an^ 
bleffed ends, arc monftroufly mifapplied to the pur- - 
fuit of fleeting, perifhing, if not wicked, ple^ures j 
that the foul is fo knit to, and bewitched with, thofc 
mean, unmanly, unreafonable enjoyments, which end# 
in fmoke, if not in forrow, that there is no taftc left 
for thofe fublime, permanent pleafures, for which it 
was created j and that, in place of ufing the ytry re* 
fufe of one's time, what is over and above the purfuit 
and enjoyment of thofe Vain comforts, to the chief 
end for which time was indulged, the thought of th^ 
leaft communication with the Creator is fo painful, 
that all amufements, how foolifli or inflgnificant for ; 
ever, are anxioufly fought after to murder time^ and ■ 
to divert, as it is called, from that exercife of the foul, 
and heart, wherein confifts his indifpenfible duty^ and 
his higheft felicity j without perceiving that he il 
guilty of high treafon againft the God of nature ; 
that he is revolted from him, and has fubftituted in 
his place, and made choice of, his creatures for tb€ 
objeft of his defires, and of his purfuits^ that they ' 
are become his maflcrs, who hold him in captivity i 
... and 
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?hdhc their flavc, fo chained to their drudgety, thaf 
be has no more capacity left to return to the enjoy- 
ment of his Maker, and to relifh the pleafures that ar6 
with him for evermore ; without dreading the jul^ 
vengeance of the Omnipotent, which may reach \i\vs\ 
Here, and itiuft reach him, unlcfs reconciliation inter*^ 
vcne in the life to come ; whither, he knows, tht 
pleafures and the amufements of this life cannot fol* 
low him ? 

Whoever makes thefe reflexions, and every living 
fbul muft, who will enter into himfelf, and think 
ftriouQf, can have no other quefl-ion to exercife hi^ 
mind with, but. What fliall he do to be faved ? And 
If any accident fliould bring to his ears that bleffcd 
piece of intelligence, that there is a way ftill open to 
Hie favour of God, and 4iieans provided for the pardon 
tiffin, it is impoflible the tidings Ihould not roufe thfe 
whole of his attention, arid employ the utmoft of hi$ 
diligence to difcover the truth of fo acceptable news j 
*hich, if found to be the very will and revelation of 
EJod muft meet with the moft joyful and thankful 
ieccptanee. 

But if men will not look fo far into themfelves, as 
to fee and feel their tnifcrable condition ; if they are 
lb well contented wirh the pleafure they enjoy> op 
lave in view, that they look for none otiier ; or if 
:heir immerfion in fenfual latiifaftions prevents their 
rntcrtalnliig thofe honourable notions of the Dcity^ 
md of his fervice, that are contradicto y to their pre- 
ent jpuriuits and fcheme of life ; it is no wondei-they 
hould not liftcn with attention to a piece of'in^ 
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fbrmvion which, if true, breaks in upon thitir 
fent h&ppinefs^ foqrs all their plcafures> and prom{(ps 
in exchange, an enjoyment for which they have pQ 
tatte^. Men, fo minded, cannot poffibly reccivfi the 
gofpel, or fail to forge reafons ag^infl it; while thojfc 
^ho fenflljly feel the want tnuft with the grcatcft 
ejim(:(lnefs wiih they pfiay^ Upon due exaininatioO| 
find i( trtiCk 

Thf gofpel 18 an infaljible ciircj a glorious medi* 
Ipine, though of a bitter reiifh to many palates^ for 
(he mod obftin^te, the mo{): dangerous difeale: 4 
piediipine covetbd^ however, nQtwithftandinjg its harfht 
pefs, and grpedlJy fwallowed by thofft Hyho fec| the 
9Pgvil(h of th^ difeafp^ or dread the danger; but 
ftpuf(?ated and rejefted by thofe who jire fenfible o^ 
no ailment, and believp themfplves to b? in health. 
It is one of the hardeft things in the world to per-? 
fg^de madmen to comp under the regimen nec((Jary 
for their curej becaufe it is impoflihle to convince 
them they are mad ; a madman, however, qan by 
violv^nce be compelled to the faking of nicdicine^ 
but the gofpel muft be fought aft^r, and taken volunir 
tprily and wifhfully^ befpre it c^n do jiny good. 

The whole want no phyfici^n, and thofe who thtfll^ 
tbeipfelvcs fo |::ielieve ihey \w^r\t none ; it is Qtherwi(<t 
V'ith the fick ; who, in proportion as they feel agohy^ 
f^rc impatipnt and earned for relief. They begin sfi 
fhc wrong end^^ who, to perfu^de a Dtift to receiv<J 
the gofpel, attempt firfl to prove the excellence aqd 
Infallibility (.fir: if he is fatisfied he has no occafiort 
jfor it, he cani^of b^ l^wgh? jo cxpmin? lu^cieptly, 

and 
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^ to weigh the proof! Convince a man, who dif^ 
Jikcs the only medicine that can cure him, that ht 
is dangcroudy ill^ he will hear you p&ticntly on the 
fubjcd of the remedy, ^nd fubmit to make uft; of iti 
be it ever ib unpalatable ; if you cannot conVincft 
Jum that he ftands in need of it, he is incurablfti 

As fome men are fo thoroughly corrupted ^s t6 
like the Wretched (lat;e in which they are, better thdil 
that, in tht poffefllon A?vhereof the higheft felitity* 
their nature is capable of confifts ; they are (o weak^ 
and at the fame time fo conceited, as to think thejr 
can periuadc others, who do feel this miferV and psiiit 
after relief^ thft they are in perfe^ healthy and want 
rio remedy ; and^ by doing fo, ekpofe themfclves to 
the pity, if not to the indignation, of thofe who are 
COnfdous of their own mifery, and with joy hope fof 
relief from meatls that thefc men endeavour to tra* 
duce 4nd abufe. 

The whole of the Deill's fcheme is, as he inia^ 
g;iiies, built upon reafon ; and, fo far as right reafoii 
goeSj the Chriftian agrees with him ; but the differ^ 
cace bietween them is this, the Deift maintains^ tha( 
nothing is to be admitted but what he Can affign ft 
proper reafon for, or> in other words, what falls id 
with the ideas which he has, or has made for him-« 
fdf : wheireas the humble Chriftiari believes that there 
are things of which he neither has, nor cat! have» 
adequate ideas ; that things may be trtle, though he 
does not juftly know how, or why, they are To j and 
that, for the reality and truth of fuch things as Ud 
bot depend upon reafon, or fail lii'ithin his know* 




i 
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ledge) he mufl. depend upon fuch evidence as is fxlU 
ftcient to induce the belief of any matter of faft. 

When one confiders how little we know of matter 
^irhich we fee, fccl^ and cafle, aad on which wc havS 
tried fo many thoufand <fxpertaients ; how undcni* 
ably every I'yftem, forged by ihc wit and induftry of 
the grcateft gcniufcs, and believed for fome time, ha| 
been overthrown by fucceeding experiments ; whal 
gmazing, nay, fcemingly contradidlory effcfts the 
chyniifl: every day fees produced in his laboratory^ 
J^y very fimpie mixtures ; and how certain wc arci 
that hiiherco we, from our rcafon, have difcovered 
jiothing of the 6rfl: principles of motion, and tha( 
iTiechanilin which fupports ourfclves^nd this fyftemi 
when one rccollefts^ that wc know nothing at all of 
the namre of our own foul, and are incapable or 
fKam-ing any idea of it, or of any other fpirit ; and 
when one reflcfts how infinitely above our compo'Cr . 
I>enfion the Deity mufl: be, it is impoflfibie not to be 
oltonilhrd ^t the prefumjptuoiis folly of tligfc m.eii who. 
would in up their knowledge f:)r the fl:anri4rd and 
ieft of everything diyine and human j who by it 
would ccfinje the nature and manner of exiftencd 
ai the ineomp! thenfibk Deit;y ; who by it would dij* 
termine and regulate hi§ views, his defigns, his ae;* 
j^ions j and who by it take upon thjem to judge of 
^he wifdom and juflice of his defigns and a£tionS| 
^ncrary to what he has declared • about them j ; 
though it is demonftrativcly certain that they canr. 
pot be fun* they know the caufes of, or motives tQ^ • 
liiofe d'efigns or aftipns. 

ftldiculoys 
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Ridiculous as this fond conceit of the fufEciency of 
reafon and human knowledge is^ infidelity finds in 
it one of it^ chief fuppprts. Many fafts are related, 
niiany things are revealed, that do not quadrate with 
d)c notions men hav^ framed to themfelves, which 
they call knowledge. Each of thefe creates an ob- 
jcftion, which the objcQ:or taking to be unanlwer- 
able, does not give himfcif the trouble to look ^r 
aa anfwer to ; and the fame weight is laid upon the 
ppint'fi being inconfiftent with his notions^ or not ac-» 
countable for by his knowledge, as if it was a mai)i« 
fcft contradiftion to right reafon j thoqgh every one 
mult fee the difference between ^ contradiftion in 
terms, an abfolute inconfiflency in the thing itfel^ 
and an inconfiftency between a thing, and the 
tiQtions 9 man h^s framed on that fubje£b, or even 
the mcapacjty of framing a diflinfb notion of^he 
thmg jtfclf. 

Vanity^ felfiflmefi, an affectation of gaining mow 
knowledge than the Creator thought fit to allow, was 
the c^qfe of the ruin of our firft parents j and a falfe, 
prcfumptuous ppinioni of the fufficiency and extent 
of the knowledge their dcfcendants are poffeffed of], 
is the payfe of their continuing in mifery to this day : 
jPrcferring knowledge, in expe6^atioq, to the favour 
pf Qod, undid the firft rational creatures j fctting up 
the opinion of knowledge, againft the revealed wilj 
of God^ fattens the calamity upon their unhappy 
children. 

It is, ho^yever, furprifing, that men, who are fo fond 
0^ and '^y ^o much ftrefs on knowledge, are not more 

F careful 
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carcftil tb lay up a fufjcient ftock oif it. A laffe noted 
^ritir agaihli Chriftianity gaVe himfclf tht trouble to 
piicW up' f6 much RcbrcW Icamingi as was; in hia? 
o'^inioh^^fufficient to call in' queftion the applifcatioA' 
ofa few particular paffagcs of the Old TcftiiWiiirit tb' 
tfie MeiCaTi^ and feemed to think that his labours Hatf 
ovcrt1ir6wh the whole evidence that arifes' from the 
Old t'ctf am'cnt to fuppott the New j wichoiit knotf"- 
irig what a little more learning, aAd unbiaffed dctdn- 
tioii, would have fhewcd him ; thalt the evid^ndc 
ddcs not' depend on a fe^ tCits ; that th6 wholtf tyf^ 
tern of the Jewifh ihftitutiofi, every rite, certmonyji 
and facrificc, was pfedidtjve ; and that the chi^f 
fiJope of all the hymns and prophecies >^asf to ex- 
plain and apply thdfe ptedifti'ons. 

' To framt a true notion of any thing, orfe rntii't 
coridder it altogether, and examine all the patts of if } 
a juft idea can never be got of any obje6t by view- 
ing onlj' fcraps of it, arid confider}ng it by halves. 
So fares it with revelation, and the evidence of it 
No man who has confidered the whole with due cari, 
and has thereby framed a true idea of it, ever did, or 
ever will rtje6t it ; Whereas he who will frame aa 
opinion from a' partial confiderviori only, can hafdfy' 
fail to make a miftake. 

It hais been taken notice of, as an pbjeftibii of vaff 
conlcquence agairifi the evidence drawn from the 
Old Tcftamenc to fiipport the New, that ^H the 
pronvifes and threats, to enforce obedience to the laW, 
are every one ternporal, relating tq the gobd^ alid 
cfils of thislifei to the enjoyment Of fdfl^Jfu^ of th^' 
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land of Canaan, to profperity or adrerfitf in this 
world, without the leaft mixture of anjr corifideratioa 
that relates to the life to come, and thence it has been 
concluded, that the Jews had no expectation gtveq 
them of future happinefs ; that the Saddqcees, who 
demed the refurre&ion, found nothing to contradlft 
them in their &cred books ; and that 9, religion, fo 
filmed, could not ^e intended to intrpfluce or lead[ 
to the Chriftian, "^ 

The obfervation which gave rife to the objedHon^ 
is ilndoubtedly true : the en4 pf the whole of the 
Jewifh inftitution, facred and civil, was fi^ciently to 
jtvezl and preferve to future generations fufficient 
evidence of that revelation. The way cbofen by the 
Peity to preferve thp evidence was, to fclcft a parti* 
cidar people ; to make thent all witnefles of the mi* 
racles that demOnftrate the certainty of the revela- 
tion s to eft§blifh aipopg tl^^m fuch o^fervances, 
diroughout a)l their generations, as Ihould comme- 
morate and prediA ; to re4uce his will into writing, 
for the greater certainty f ^o give them the l^eeping 
of that writing ,• to lay before them the flrongeft 
motives, that, as a people or nation^ they were capa-;- 
i>le of; to keep up ipiviolated thefe obfervances^ an4 
to* preferve untouched his written will ; to promife 
to give, and to keep them in poffeflibn of the lancj 
of Caqaan, a land flowing with milk ^nd honey ; to 
engage to refide amongft them, and to dire6l and 
prote£t theni from all jiarm^ and to favour them 
with all national bleflings ; and to threaten them 
with a}l national }lLs if they failed in keeping his law^ 

f 2 ' that 
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that is3 preferving the evidence of his revelation, 
Andj to make thofe motives the (tronger, we fee 
that the Deity was pleafed to enter into a formal co- 
venant with the whole people^ as a people, which 
bound him to the performance of all thefe articles 
upon condition^ however^, that the people performedj 
on their part ; and bound the people, abfolutely, to 
the keeping and obfervance of his Jaw, with a for- 
mal fubmilfion to the threatenings and denuncia-* 
tions of ruin and deftruftion, if they failed in the 
performance of their part, to which they ei^plicitly 
confented, by pronouncing the curfes z^jainA theai-^* 
fclvcs if they difobeycd. 

And, in fa£l;, we obferve that God performed, li- 
terally, his part of this agreement : with mighty 
power he introduced, and maintained, thi§ people 
in pofleflion of the promifed land ; he redded in the 
tpidft: of them s he cherifhed them when they kept 
his law ; and chaftened them when they were re* 
mifs in his fervice : when their rulers, their princes, 
and nobles, fought after other gods, and flighted his 
fervice, the nation, as fuch, was delivered to flavery ; 
when they returned in their hearts to their duty, 
they were reftored to their land, and became again 
a nation : but when they nationally corrupted them* 
fclves, forgot the end of the law, framed to them- 
£blves imworthy notions about their God, his revela* 
tion and falvation, which by the whole law was pre- 
dii^ed, and carried their perverfe imaginations fo' 
I^igh, as to put to death, as a malefaAor, the de-* 
liverer of mankind ; then God executed the threats, 
to which the people by covenant had agreed ; he 

difperf^d 
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di^effed and blinded them ; and> by preferving ihem 
ftill under that difperfion and blindnefs, preferves the 
evidence of the revelation as ftrongly and clearly^ as 
it was preferved by them whilft a nation, in pofleflion 
of the promifed land. 

The covenant then, with the people, was literal; 
all the promifes annexed to the performance on their 
part were literal, and literally perfornied ; the end 
the Deity had in making that covenant is obviou^^ 
and hs» nianifeftly been attained : but will it from 
thence follow, that the law itfelf, with all the emble* 
matical rites, ceremonies, and inilitutions, had no 
higher meaning, did not fpeak a language very in- 
telligible to every individual Jew, who had a fQul to 
be faved, and who, from thofe divine inititution^j 
was to difcover the will of God, and conceive hopes 
of mercy and forgivenefs ; or that the obferving and 
meditating on this law, fo often recommended to 
every individual, was not neceflary to l?ad them to 
the knowledge of God, and to the expedation of his 
favour in a future flate ? ' 

To fatisfy one's fclf about this, no more is nepef- 
&ry than to look into the hiftory, and. the other 
facred writings of the Jews ; where the religious 
fentiments of infpired men, the declarations of thq 
Deity, the profefllons^ prayers, and confefllons of the 
church, fufficiendy fhew what each individual wa^ t9 
fee and believe, and what the wife and the devout 
did believe ; comparing the law with thefe things,. 
one has a key to decypher the typical inftitutions, 
ppd a certain explication of all that it bchpves u$ to' 

F J know 
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languages, the Hebrew fcriptures, though in our 
hands, would be altogether ufelefs to us. And .there- 
fore we mull reverence the divine providence, that 
niade the 6abyloni(h captivity, and the difperfion 
that followed upon it, which drove multitudes of the 
Jews into foreign countries, where they forgot their 
own, and learned the prevailing, the Greek language, 
the inftrument or occafion of procuring that tninfla- 

' lion, by which we can certainly decypher the He- 
brew, and conic at the perfed knowledge of almoft 
all the fcripture, at lead of fo much of it as is necef- 
fary for the great end God had in view, the evidence 
of the truth of the Revelation of his wilt to mankind. 
As no other book comes near to the fcripture, in 
point of antiquity, it is a difad vantage to us that wc 

■ do not precifely know, further than we can coliedt 
from the facred books, the cuftoms, the manners, 
the femiments, and common notions, that prevailcsd 
amongll men, at the date of the ieveral tranfa£tion» 

• related 3 and are therefore at a lofs to conceive, and 
diftinfitly to account for, the reafon and meaning of 
feveral phrafcs, diredtions, and obfervanccs, whilft the 

^ anticnts, co whom thofe things were laid or delivered, 
well knew what they meant, arid for what end they 
were recorded. But though we da not know cxa»ElIy 
why the thing was fo phrafcd, or cannot tell, precifely, 

•the immediate origin of the particular inftitution; 
yet, by comparing of texts, we can fee evidently the 
general fcnfc of the phrafe, and colled the end of the 
inftitution, fo far as the knowledge of the one or the 
other is neccflkry to the great defign of God : aisd 
* -' ' therefore 
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ihcrcforfe ought rather, with thankfulnefs, to ac* 
knowledge the goodncfs of God, who> through the 
midft of fo many difficulties, has pt"cferved to us all 
neceOary knowledge, than repine at the lofs of that 
which would tend chiefly to gratify curiofity. 

The higheft aft of religious fervice in the Jewifti 
church, and amongft all mankindi was facrifice> 
which, though in obfervance as earJy as Adam, was 
ttevcrthelefs re-eftabiilhed by Mofes, with many par* 
ticular pofitive injunftions and many negative pre- 
cepts} correcting abufes that had crept into that 
inftitution from the falfe notions of men. 

It Was common to all forts of facrifice, that the 
blood qf the animal was Ipilr, and deemed of very 
high efficacy; and the whole body, or fome part of 
it, that which was the mod inflammable, the fat and 
the inwards, was burnt with Are on the altar. This 
blood is direft^d, carefully, and very early, to be 
.abftained from \ it is faid to be the life of the animal; 
it is reprefented as what by the touch polluteth j 
and at the fame it is reprefented as the moft fove- 
itign purifier- by it the altar, the ark, t\it fan^um 
/itnffifruffiy the tabernacle, the prieft, were fanftificd, 
*weric deanfed, were hallowed. 

The burnt-ofFcring is properly termed afcenfion, 
from the parts of it afcending in fmokc by fire ; the 
blood is faid to atone, and the fmoke to be of a 
fwcct favour, or a favour of reft to the Lord. The 
•party who offered was to lay his hands upon the 
-head of the vidim facrificed for fin, when it was to 
be killed. And the very intent of the fm-ofix^ring 

was 
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was to atone for the An ^ man camp ^tp |Cbe )fJ^il^ 
ledge of, and confefled. 

The.D^tf^ confidieredias the puniiher pf,Gn«.9i)^ . 
as in a ftate of anger and wrath againft the giql^^ji 
always reprefented under the image .(^ fire^ a ^cp)^ . 
fuming devouring fire. 

If God^ then^ to commemorate his declaration-^ 
^tncrcy and pardon to man1(ind^ and to prefervejigi^ I 
encourage their hopes, through the intercefCoa^f^ft i 
Saviour, who was to be (Iain andbruifed for thekfiM \ 
was plcafed to diredj that^an innocent ani^ials-tPrSC- j 
prefent the great Interceflfor, ihojuld ;be .fl^io, iuA ^ 
that for the fuis of him ^hp brought it to {fic alfar; : 
that the blood of it ftiould be ibejd^ and/j|»rJQ}^ '^ 
upon the alcar^ and poured out lat the /oet there^fi; :; 
that the carcafe, or atjlQaitthefar^jtlte rQQ¥<Miqg.4}f \ 
the inwards, the .moft inflamoKiblc part .of a(> ;&QMtf ' 
be committed ,to the facrcfd/^rcj tbe.ei^ltleQi .ordtf 
.wrath of the Dc4ty qgainft him ; a/id being ^^nOm^Aw 
thereby (hould afcend towards, the beavers JaioiolMy \ 
which fmoke is reprefented .as 0f ta fweettjiavQurj or : 
favour of reft to Jehovah j and.(f.inan,W4S:tjold -^^ 
this commemoration of the promiftsdJalyiationoKll&to 
atone for fin ahd procure favour, how c.Qu{d 'jjieiie 
be any doubt in his mind, that the.viftim:<W|s pnly 
typical ; that the virtue was really in |hc thing fj!pfi> 
iied ; that the blood that fandified every jtbingsjatttl 
atoned for fin, was not the blood of the viftim.;^ and 
that the fmoke, afcending from the.facrif^ce confimed 
by fire, was emblematical only of fbmetbing:Cl/e i^itK 
was to afcend from the typified vi£tim> to prqpiUM^ 
and reconcile God to the finnen It 
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ft cafinot, with reafon, be doubted, that the mer- 
ciful God, who inftituted facrifice for the comfort 
and ifift-ru£lioti of mankind, communicated to him 
ch^end and meaning of the feveral appointments j 
and' being once difcovered^ the emblems are ia 
themfelves fo exprelTive, and the taking them in the 
literal ienfe fo abfurd^ that it is no fmali proof of the 
corruption - of human nature, and the ftrength of 
giddy tmagination, that they ever came to be mif* 
taken or mifapplied. 

Li facrifice, which was daily to be repeated as the 
highcfl:;a£t of devotion) man had the (Irongeft memo^ 
randum of his fall j of the forfeiture thereby ; of that 
life for which the bloody the life of the vidtim, was 
tolie fhed; of the anger of God which muft have 
CDnfiioied him, if what was reprefented by the burnt- 
oflintbg had not interpofed ; and of the excellency of 
dieiacrifice typified, by whofe oblation the Deity was 
placated and reconciled. Refieftions on this fymbo^ 
Ucala£t, and what clearly was intended by it, muft 
put the mind in the mod proper diipofition for ac-» 
ioiowledging, praying, and praifing. 

And therefore, be fides the daily, the weekly, the 
monthly, the yearly facrifices, at dated times, it 
pleSfed the Deity to direft the iteration of th^ iame 
fymbblical aft, whenever man, moved by reverence 
X) the Deity, was defirous to approach the place ha 
:hofc for his fervice, in order to pray, to praife, or to 
"CjoSce in his mercy or favour. His peace-offtrings 
were to be offered with gladnefsj and after the blood 
vas flied^ and the fat burnt upon the altar, the party 

who 
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who made the offering was to feaft on the remsundef 
with joy, in confidence of the favour of the Deitfi 
Nay, the perpetual obligation to abftain from blood 
and the fat of animals, flain even for private ufe, wall 
a conf^ant memorandum, to fuch as could not attend 
the public fervice, of their forfeiture, and of their \ 
reftoration. And the neceffary obls^tion of the firft- ' 
fruits, and of famples of what the earth yields for our ' 
fupport in the regular meat and drink-offerings, were 
fo many memorials of what was to be with, or in the " 
great Sacrifice, that if is furprifing the meaning 
ihould have been fo much miftaken as, in time, it 
came to be. 

That the fame inftitution, not dependent on the ^ 
publication of the law by Mofes, reached all nations, i 
is evident from the anticnt and univerfal prafUce of 
all nations, with whom facrificature was the highcft 
aft of devotion, thought fufficient to expiate fin, and 
to procure favour, and even fcUowfliip with God. 

The antients of all nations Ihed blood, and believed 
the virtue of it to be wonderful, witpefs their iauro^ 
loHay and their criobolia 3 burnt the fat, and fbme- 
times the whole viftim, on altars, with fire, and be- 
lieved the fmell grateful to the Deity ; they offered 
firft- fruits ; they poured out libations ; they burnt 
famples of the grain the earth afforded them; the 
fak of the covenant was not wanting ; they vowed 
facrifice, and returned thanks by lacrifice ; and in 
their peace-offerings they feafled before their God on 
part of the viftim, and rejoiced in his favour and 
prorcdion. 
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it is true, thegreateft pait of them, fuflfcring their 
jmaginations to mifleadthem, forgot the exprefs pro- 
kibition not to eat blood ; but ftill they retained the 
iigbcft opinion of its efficacy. If they ate the blood 
offaqrifice it was to render them more perfcft, and 
more acceptable; and if, inftcad of fprinkling the 
alter, they bcfmcared their own bodies with blood, 
they gave thereby the Wronger evidence of the merit 
and virtue they imagined was in the blood they made 
that ufe oC 

Befidcs the vidim, another main ingredient in fa^ 

irificature was the prieft, the perfon dircfted by God 

I to approach his altar, and to make the oblation and 

atonement in the name of Jehovah, for the party 

pffcring. 

The priefthood, originally, refided with the ftrft- 
born 5 with whom alfo, among the ancient Heathens, 
refided the royalty. In Ifrael God exchanged, for- 
mally, the firft-born for the Levites, and took the 
Levites in their room, for the fervice of the taber- 
nacle. 

Of thehoufe of Levi, Aaron the firft-born, was to 
Jjc high^prieft, his fons were to ferve under him in 
facrificature, and the bulk of the Levites were for 
inferior fervice only. This high-prieft was to be 
perfeft; he was to be confecrated with blood, and 
anointed with oil ; he was to be pure from all fpot ; 
jjc was, whilft officiating, to be cloathed with holy 
garments, all of linen ; he had precious, and very 
particular robes and ornaments appointed for him. 
lo the brcaft^platc' of judgment he was to carry 
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Urpn and Tbummimy light and ferf^Siioity^ by which " 
God gave refponfes ; ^ on his heart and on his ihoul* 
ders were the names of all the tribes of the people; 
engraved on a place of pure gold, to be conftandy, 
whilft officiating, worn ; on his fore -head was the 
infcription, Holy, or HoHnefs, to Jehovah. The 
place, with this infcription, was faid to be upon his 
fore -head, that he might bear the iniquities of the 
holy things, which the children of Ifrael fhould hal- 
low in all their gifts, and that they migl^tbe accepted^ 
This pricft was to fprinkle the blood ; wa^ to oflfcf 
the burnt-ofFering ; was to make atonenient for fin, - 
and reconcile ; w^s to enter, with blood, once a-ycar 
within the veil, into the fanStum JanStorun^^ the em- 
blem of the rcfidence of the invifible God ; was to 
iprinjcle blood upon the mercy-feat ; and was, whej| 
he came out, folemnly to blefs the people. 

Nothing can be more abfurd than to fuppoio 
that Aaron was holinefs to Jehovah ^ that he was 
clean and Jnnocent; that he had in him light and 
perfedion ; that he fupported the whole people of 
Ifrael \ that he could effeftually atone for, and inter- 
cede with God, for the people ; or that he could en- 
ter into the realprefenqe of Jehovah ; and from thence 
bring a ble fling to the people : and confequently no- 
thing is plainer than that, in all thefe particulars^ 
Aaron was no more than a reprefentative. 
i ^ ^ \ If Aaron was to r^prcfent a perfon pure and inno- • 

\ cent, full of light and perfcftion, the holy One of 
\ Jehovah, who was to fupport, and have for ever on 
^ \x\% heart, the people of God ; who was to offer blood, 

cffeclpal. 



■ dfedu^ilV for" cleanfing thtm from their finS; was^ 
diere^^ td atbiir, and make continual intcrceffion for 
tAttH; wa^ to entcfr into the immediate pfcfencc of 
God, tdptopltiatc! for the people, at$d from thence tcr 
bfefrdiem; hoWcJould he do this othenvife than bj^ 
wafhihghis body with wkter, as the emblem of puri- 
tf; by pai^g oh white linen garments, as the cm* 
bj^cri' of innocence i by carrying Urim atnd Thumnfim, 
i.'i. KgKi amd fetfiSfio% fomethitig by which thef 
0elty rffafnifeft^d itfelf, about with him ; by having 
dte ififeriptiOli <jf the boly one of Jehovah fattened to 
his fore-head; by having the names of the tribes of 
JirijSi on hiS^ heart, and on his fhoulders ; by fprink- 
lihgtfie Mood for atonement ; and oiFcringthe'burnt-* 
facrilice, that yielded a favour of reft ; and by enter* 
ing in folcmnicy into the holy of holies, the emblem 
of Che rcfidence of the invifiblc God, there again to 
ipfinkle blood, and from thence, formally, to blefs 
the people ? 

In the merciful aft of the Son of God for the fal- 
vadon of mankind, there are two parts ; the paflive, 
if one may fo Ipeak, and the adive ; the viftinx 
bleeding and burnt reprefents the paflive part . but 
tHch fhe great facrificc was not compelled to fufFer 
b^ the aft of any one ; the finncr did not offer it ; 
the (acrifice voluntarily offered itfelf; by doing fo, 
atoned, and continues a£i:ive in making intercefCoa 

• perpetually ♦. 

The vidim bleeding, then, points out this paflive 

I 4 

* Amongst the Heathen, when a victim seemed reluctant^ that 
WiU deemed a bad amen. 

part 
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part of the fatisfadion ; but the aAive part, th$lt 
which claims, fo neceflariiy, the acknowledgment 
and adoration of mankind, to that beneficent, b^efled 
3eing, that offi^red the atonement, and make3 incer- 
ccflion ; would not have been pointed out in this cm- 
Ijlematical aft, unlefs fomc things pr perfoni to re- . 
prefent him, adting in that capacity, had been fjxed 
upon ; fomething adorned with the hig'heft fymboU 
pf purity^ fan^ity, and perfeftion, offering and inter- 
ceding for piankind ; and whq can fail to fcf thefe 
char^fters in the high-prieft ? And therefore, ai . 
haj been obfervcd jn the cafe of th? viftim, nP ojiCj' 
who believes the inftitution divine, can dpubt that the 
end and n^c^ning of ^ach particular was explained, 
when the obfervanoe w^s firft appojnted. And^ 
whoever admits this, muft alfo fee that the original 
Tf ve|ation was very clear, circurpftantjate, ar}d dit 
tinct J and that the memorials inftjtuted for prefervingj 
the knowledge then revealed, and maintaining the 
impreffipn of it on the fpirits of men, were very ex- 
' preflivc and fignificative, and with great accuracy 
adjufted to the ways of thinking of thofe who. re- 
corded every thing intended to be known by em-r 
bjems and fymbolical reprefentations ; however^ 
fome of th^ particulars may not be now clear to us^ 
who know not the proper meaning of fqme of theif 
fymbols. 

The affumption of the Levites in place of the firft^ 
bprn, is vifibly no older than Mofes -^ but it feems 
very clear the firft-born were, before that inftitutionj^ 
in fome fcnfe, v/hat Aaron wore on the plate of the 

mitre. 
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Hiitre, Holy, or Holinefs^ to Jehovah 5 and were ajl^ 
as rcprefentativcs of the great Interceffor, entulc4 
to Ihed blood, and exercife the priefkly office, tiU ' 
the change was made, for very wife and juft reafonsi. 
No more is recorded of the firft promife, than that 
7b€ feed 6f the woman Jbould hruife the head of the 
Jerpent: So that it does not appear, from this text, 
to have been originally declared that the Savieur 
was to.procecd from a virgin. And if that had been 
declared, it would have been difficult to have found 
Vvut any reprcfentation fit to exprefs, and keep up 
th« memory of it. Befides, that the expeftation of 
being the mother of that Saviour might have, with 
believing women, prevented marriage; as the fame 
hopes promoted it among the Ifraelites, who looked 
for that feed in the ordinary way ; nay, prompted 
Ibipe women to unlawful anions with men of the 
libTy who they fuppofed had the promife of the feed, 
as Lot's daughters, Tamar, the Midianitifli woman, 
Batthflieba, &c. But we find the expeftation of the 
promifed feed was confined to the firft-born, that 
which opened the womb. 

Primogeniture was reckoned after the mother ; the 
firft-born of a fecond wife was entitled to the rights 
attending it, in prejudice of the fecond fon of a firft 
wife, though born, in point of time, ever fo long 
before him. Vid. i Chron. v. 1, 2. And the right 
of primogeniture was confined to the male opening 
tihe womb j fo that, if a daughter came firft, the 
right ccafed in the fubfequent fons. It muft have 
been for foine very important end that God marked 

Q out 
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cue this circutnftaace of the firft-born^ the iirfl: thsK 
evened the womb, with fo extraordinarj^ charia&ers i 
th^tf as the flrfl-born amoAgft men was to be hoty 
to the Lordj and to 6fl!eiate as pricft, or interccflorv 
^e firft^born artiOhg beads were alfo to be holy to 
the Lord 5 to be offered to him, if clean j* if unclean^ 
to be ranfomed. 

Who then can doubt that the prerogative of 
priefthood was annexed to the firft-bom, to keep in 
mind, and to point forth, that the great Interceflbr 
W2ts to be a firft-born ; and that the firft-born, 111^ 
every family, were chofcn for the pricfthood, as fo 
many types, or fymbolical rcprefentations of him ? 

At the firft peopling, and afterwards at the re- 
peopling of the earth, when men began to fpread, 
and feparate into riew fettlements, it was neceflary 
fo keep tip the fervice of God, and the knowledge of 
his revetaCion, by the e(f abliihed fymbols ; to havt a 
pried: ^^ho colild ihed blood, and make atonement^, 
in every family. And it fecms certain every family 
had its prieft (the fird-born), its holy things, ami att 
the appurtenances of reiigiotis fefvice. 

When ambition joined many families into com-* 
monwealchs, or kingdoms, and human prudence 
would make law$, this right of priefthood could not 
fail to come under fome regulations, different from 
the original indicution ; though, for the fird age^t 
of the world, it rttbtained dill in the highei^ edeenu 
When men, from thtir vain imaginations, begaft 
to midake, or midnterpa:et the original revdatiop^ 
and to devife new notions^^ and fiew fervices, ^ 
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thtinfelves, it became neceflary to republifli revela« 
not), with all the marks of omnipotent power 5 and, 
to prevent miftakes for the future^ it was fit to ercS; 
the Jewifh ftate> as above hinted^ and to give th^ih 
the keeping of the law^ and the obfervation of all 
the rit^s and ceremonies. 

' But ^s this kw could not pofTibiy haVe been fo 
aiecuratel]^ obftrved whilft the prieflhood was execu- 
ted, at large, by the firft-borh in every family, it 
jileafed God to alter the original inftitution, and to 
bake choice of one particular tribe for his fervice i 
and out of that tribe, of the firil-bom and his de- 
ftendants for ever to ferve at the altar, and torcpre* 
fcnt the High Firft-born, the great Intcrceffor, in all 
the fymbolical fervice that fupported the knowledge^ 
the faith, the hope of thofe that feared God. 

And in the very order for changing the inftitution, 
the knowledge of the original inftitution is prefcryed^ 
the Lcvites arc faid to be taken in place of the firfl- 
bom j^ and the regard for the firft-born is ftill prefer- 
vcd, as holy to the Lord, by making it neceflary td 
redeem them by an oblation i not to ipeak of the 
prerogatives ftill accruing to them by the Jcwifl^ 
dvil conftitution. 

' Though the JeWifh law has a particular additional 
reafbn for the fanftity of the firft-born to coftm^e- 
morate the delivery of their firft-born frorti the 
cbmmon calamity of the firft-born in Egypt ; yet, 
by the proceeding of God towards the Egyptian firft- 
born, it is evident the notion of their importances 
was ftrong, before that event. 
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Iq the original meOage which Mofcs was (a deK« 
Tf r from Jehovah to Phvaoh, Ifracl is called his firft- 
hor^ ; And if Pharaoh did not difmifs him^ JehovaliE. 
"vif^ to (Uy Pharaoh's /urft-born ; and the fame Ifrae 
ip, afterwards, called a nation of pricfts. 

When Pharaoh, hardened by his vain heart, 
doubtlefs prompted by the prielb of thofc god 
whom he ferved, rcfufcd to let the firft-bornj thi^ 
priefts of Jehovah, go, the threat was literally exe- 
cuted } all his firft- born were flain, and the firft-borir 
of Ifracl y^ere delivered. 

If Egypt had any hopes from their firft-born the 
threat, was fkvcrc, and the execution terrible ; an4 
we fee it prevailed, above all the other judgments, 
for the deiiyerance of Ifrael. And that Egypt had 
hopes from their firft-born is very likely, from wh?t 
appears to have been the pradtice and opinion of 
their Dcighbourg, who biirned to Moloch, and iacrii» 
ficed, OQ grea^ exigencies, their firft-born, in hopes 
qf placating the offended Deity; whence could ^ 
pra^icc fo i^emingly monftrous come, but from the 
firft pron[ii& n^ifunderftood i 
, £fai)'s felling his birrh-right, the infamous cha- 
rafter that brought him, the fccmingly extraordinary 
fteps his ipotbcr took (when it is not obferved that 
Ih? was dirc^lfd by the oracle), and the lofrof the 
hlefling confcquent upon it, fufficiendy Ihew the 
high efteem o( frimcgeniture, before the days of Pha- 
raoh. And, indeed, the parting fo cheap with ai 
privilege fo high, as r^prefcnting the Intcrceflor bc^ 
tween God and man, gives a very vik idea of £iau> 

if 
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if one can help calling him a frcc-thinfcdr» which be 
could hardljr be, confidering hi$ cencefn for the 
blcifling* 

That pricfthood and primogeniture Went, aiilMndjTj 
together, we gather from prophane hifl<^ry : 

Rexy Anius idemy Thabique Jaeerdct. 

The Lacedemonian kings were both priefts and 

kings, becaufe it could not be decided which was 

iiril-born; and almofl: all the antient kings facrifxced* 

Whatever corruptions imagination introduced in 

religion, the priefthood was ever held in great ho* 

Ijlpur. The original inftitution was ftrapgely de*- 

pi^ved in the Roman (late, but Itiil the priefthood 

continued to enjoy, at lead its ancient titles ; the 

term of Rex /acrorumy Rex /acrificu/us, went down 

through the Roman commonwealth, where the 

title of Rex was abominated. And the Rom^n 

emperors, notwithftanding their ignorance, and 

vanity of alpiring after deification for themfelves, yet 

affedcd the title df Pontifex Maximus, as an honour, 

and a fecurity to their government, 

.The reljgiaus regard for facrificature, and the re- 
verence for the priefthood, muft have been ftamped 
deep upon the minds of men, by a very extraor-* 
dinary authority j clfe they could not have endured 
for fo many generations, and amongft nations fo 
Jictle converfant with each otber. 

Though Rome, and the Greek commonwealths, 
eftabliflied on levelling principles, fcem to have for- 
got tjxat any prerogative at all was due to primogeni^ 
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tun ; yet it was not fo with more northern nations^ 
whofe notions were left corrupted with imaginations. 
The Goths^ the Franks^ and the other people called 
barbarians, who overthrew the RoMati empire, pre- 
ferved continually a regard for it, and have left large 
prerogatives attending upon it over all Europe. 

As the original revelation for the prefcrvation 
whereof thofc rites, ceremonies, and obfervanccs, 
were inftituted, difcovered to man m the ordinance 
bf facrificature, the chief foundation of his faith and 
hope ; fo it is evident from other rites, obfervanccs, 
and fymbols or emblems, conftantly obfcrved and 
prefcrved, that from the beginning man was taught 
his duty, what he was to do with refpc^l: to, and 
what he was to believe concerning the Deity. Of this 
the univerfal praiftice of ablution, or wafliing with 
water, is an inftance which, from the earlieft times^ 
has taken place over the whole known worlds 

The Ifraelites, before they received the law, ward 
to wafli themfelves when they were to approach thef 
prefence of God ; all nations had their luftrations, by 
Iprinkling of water ; the high-prieft, and his fons^ 
were to wafli their flcfh, as often as they went about 
^ny part of the facred work ; and the children of 
Ifrael, Upon any uncleannefs, were to wafh with 
water, in many cafes, with particular ceremonies. 

Touching any filth, or naftincfs, a dead carcafe of 
any kind, the fore or iflue of man, or woman, were 
ftid to pollute, were fufEcient to debar the party 
from appearing before the Lord, who is defcribed as' 
gbpminacing every thing that is unclean 3 and ablii-s 

ti^n^ 
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don, with certain other bbferyances, were fuffiden( 
to put an end to that undeanaefs, and to ^^m\% to 
the fcrvice of God. 

No man in his fenfcs can think that the exterqal 
uncleanrie^ of any perfon, in the literal fcnfe, or fh^ 
imputed uncle^mnefs, as one may fay, by the touch 
of an unclean thing, could be offeniive to God| 
much left that wafhing with water, confidered as an 
external a6t only, could remove any reaU internist 
uncleannefs ; and therefore it is irApqdiblo (o doubt 
that both the one and the other figniBpd fomeching 
more than is in the letter exprefledt 

Though, by the light of nature, we can 4ifcove^ 
that this creation had an Author, eternal, infinitely 
pcrfcft, and particularly infinitely juft, gpod, wifc», 
and intelligent ; yet we, who can fram^ (o oijirfclves 
no adequate idea of ovir own fouls, and who kno^ 
nothing about them but the little wc colled from 
what we feel tranfa£ting in ourfelves^ ought not tO: be 
furprifed, that, without revelation, we can fram^ (Qi 
ourielves no jqQ: nption of the invilible God; but 
ought rather to be amazed at the impudence of 
thofe who pretend to decide what Qod i?, or is not^ 
and what he can, or cannot dp, from the notioha 
they have framed to themfelves of his attributes^ 
nature, and perfcflion^ 

The Crft hint yfc have in the facred boolq, that can 
help us to any notion of the ^eity, is, that man was 
framed in his likeneis^ and aocor^ing^ to his image ; 
from whence we may not only collect the intelligenco 
pf thp Peity, which nature fufficiently difcovers, but 
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alio mclinations, or difpofitions, in the divine mind, 
t!(o which thofe in ..the mind of man, in the ftate of 
perfeftion, were fomcthing fimilan 

Difliking, hatred, aoger ; liking, pleafure in the 
aftings of creatures; love, jealoufy, inclination re- 
trained, compafTion and concern, are affeiflipns 
which the wife -men of this world hold the Deity 
incapable of, they look fo like paflions that cannot 
ix>uch a being infinitely perfeft, ^nd effentially happy; 
and in this reafoning they agree with Epicurus, who 
ifcjefted all providence touching the things of this 
world, becaufe he looked upon the care it prefup- 
pofed to be troublefome to the Deity, 

But revelation differs from thefe wife men. It 
dcfcribes the Deity as poffeffed of affeftions and in- 
dinations, (imiiar to thofe that a perfe^ man may 
feel in himfelf, and fomething Itill higher and pecu- 
liar to God : detellation, hatred, and abhorrence of 
fin-s anger and wrath againft the fmner, as fuch; 
compaffion towards the mifcrable, and concern; 
defire, though fometimes without fuccefs, to favcy 
and to reform; love to thofe that do well, fatisfac- 
tibn in their well-doing ; pleafure in the acknow- 
ledgments and praifes of thofe benefited, and atten- 
tion to their requefts ; as well as jealoufy and indig- 
nation at the fctting up any rival for acknowledge 
ment and praife. 

Now, if any man will give himfelf leave to con- 
fider to what purpofe God difplayed fo much wif^ 
dom, power and goodnefs, in the formation and 
prcfervauon of this, whole material fyftem, of man, 

and 
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fni of all other living creatures ; to what purpofe 
man had difcerning and reafon .given him; to what 
purpofe he had the ideas, and the law of right and 
wrong imprinted on his mind ; and to what purpofe 
he had in his heart planted a difpofition to admire, 
to adore, to reverence, to acknowledge, to thank, 
. and to praife ; he cannot long be in fufpenfe between 
revelation and imagination, but muft aflent to the 
truth of what the Deity has revealed. 

. Did God exert infinite power, wifdom, and good-* 

nefi, in the creation of this world ? did he give man 

eyes and underftanding, to fee that wifdom, power, 

and goodnefs, and a heart difpofed to admire, adore, 

and praife ? and will it, ncvcrthclefs, be fa'd, that 

this admiration, adoration, and praife, is Indifferent 

to him ? muft it not neceflarily be concluded, that 

thcfe things are well-pleafing to the Dicty, and that 

the man who yields them is acceptable to him, ftands 

in his favour, and good-will, and may be confidered 

as beloved of him ? and muft it not, with equal cer- 

tainty, be concluded, that the man who refufes to 

anlwer the end of his creation ; who neglefts to pay 

Go'i that adoration, praife, and fcrvice, that is due, 

who fixes his heart on the creature, in place of the 

Creator; and who gratifies thofe lufts and purfuits 

he has fet up in the room of God, at the expence of 

breaking the laws of right and wrong, implanted in 

his breaft, is difagrecable to God, the objed of his 

anger and indignation ; and that his finlul, trcafon-r 

able aftions are offcnfive to that Being that delights 

in right, in harmony, and in order ? 

Phi- 
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Fhilofophers mzy putzlt themfclvcs and othett^ 
with reasoning from abdraft notions which they have 
framed to themfelvcs, as they think iic ; they poffibljr 
may not fee how a .Being, infinitely and effirntialljr 
perfefi aiul happy, can admit of accelfion to or du 
mimition from that happinefe : but their not being 
able perfe(flly to comprehend how this is fo, will be 
no good reafon to difbelueve what the Deity declares 
concerning himfclf: or to perfuade that God is not 
plea^d with the doing of his wil]> and difpleafed at 
doing thjc contrary. And if we can bring ourfclves 
up to believe, that the infinitely perfedt Spirit is 
plcafed, and afFefted, with the redlitudc of the 
fpirits of men, with the fcntiments therein frafned^ 
and with the joy and gratitude that flows thence^ in 
cxpfcffions of praise, acknowledgment, and ^pra-ji 
tlon, we (ball have fmall ground to doubt (what the 
Deity fof?mally reveals) that his fpirit acts recipro^ 
cally on men, that it enlightens, enlivens, and CQn 
courages them towards their duty and felicity, 

Kor is the ceflatioa of miracles, for fomc centu-f 
W5 \ or the obfervation, that nature follows, in all 
things falling under our cogni2?anee, a fettledj fixed, 
mechanical courfe, purfuant to certain eftablilhed 
rules, ^ny ground to doubt of the communication 
l^etween the inBnite Spirit, and the fpirits ofmen« 
i^ich the fcripture fays, is and ever has beea open. 
The godly difpofition, the religious actings, of the 
fcul, operate, as one may fay, mechanically upon the 
JPeity^ producing fatlsfadion and complacency ; ^d 
that, again^i ai^s reciprocally upon the foul, by that 

fort 
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£>it of mechanifm, or manner of operation, hf 
"which fpirit operates oh fpirit. Were the Cafe not fo^ 
God would not have been delighted with prayert 
and ipraifes ; he would not have tommanded and 
encouraged them ; and the duty of maiij in the reli* 
gibus afts of the heart, inftead of beings a. blefling 
and enjoyment, would be a burthen to him. 

We are fo well acquainted with the perturbations^ 
the tranfpbrts, the rulfles, that pleafures and pailibni 
produce in ourfelves, that we are unwilling to allo'sr 
any fuch afFcftions in the Deity ; but why mull affec«i^ 
tions and inclinations produce fuch diflurbancts in 
the Deity as they do in tis ? May not God deteft 
iin, diflike the fihner, and even deflroy hini, without 
being ruffled, or fuffering his eflential happincfs to 
be impaired ? May he not have afFe^lions and in« 
clinations like to ours, without thofe inconveniences 
that in our weak frame attend them ? 

God cannot be defirous, fays a Reafoner, that any 
thing fhould happen, and yet that thing not happen : 
becaufe, if he were truly defirous, his omnipotence 
would infallibly cffeft it. But then the Reafoner 
docs not confider, that this defire is only fpoken of 
the difpoiition, the inclination j of the Deity, and not 
of any formal aft of the will. The inclination, the 
difpofitidn, may lie ftrongly one way, and yet there 
may be infupcrable obftaclcs that hinder to will 
what the mind inclines to. 

A J>rince may have the ftrongeft inclination t6 
pardon an offender tonvifted, fuppofe his favourite 
fon, guilty cf a crime of the higheft nature, aqd moft 
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dangerous example^ and yet reafons of jultice aild 
.polity may determine his Will not (o follow that iii« 
clination. In the fame way^ why may not the Deity 
be defirous^ and even foiicitous, that a thbg tntj ' 
happen, which, becaufe of higher confiderations, he 
cannot interpofe in, that is, cannot formally and ab« 
folutely will fhould happen, 

Thefe refledions, and many more of the fame 
kind, that mull occur on reading the fcriptures> leave 
it very plain, that the language of that book, which 
defcribes the Deity's actings, affeftions, and inclinac 
ttons, in terms borrowed from the ufage, the fenti* 
ments and refolutions of men, is not fo figurative ai 
it is generally fuppofcd to be ; and that we ought 
to underftand ic fomething more literally than 
reafoners arc willing to allow* 

In every page of the facred book God inculcates 
hisavcrfion to, and abhorrence of fin, and hisdctef* 
tation of finncrs. To give men fome notion of this 
averfion and diflike, he borrows that idea of loath* 
ing and abhorrence that men feel on the fight, or 
touch, of any nafty, unclean, loathfome objcft, 
God reprefenrs himfelf hofyj pure, undefiUdy JeparM'^ 
ted from /inner Si of purer eyes than that be can behotd 
iniquity. He reprefcnts fin as unclcannefs, pollution, 
loathibmefiefs, in the higheft degree ; and. fimili- 
tud^s are taken from many vile, impure, abomina- 
ble things to defcribe it. And he reprefents the 
finner, as polluted by fin, unclean, and therefore 
abhorred, and incapable to approach his- purity, in 
that unclean ftate. But then, as this picture, by 
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Itfcir, wopl^ be fit only to diftraft, and drive the 
(}iiner rp defpair ; he, at the fame time, reprefents 
apoiSbiiity of wiping away this pollution, and wa(h« 
ing the finner clean, by means very natural, and very 
taiy to be come at. 

To the end, therefore, that this image fliould be 
the more ftrongiy impreffed on men's minds, and 
the pi^ure come the more frequently before their 
eyes, it plcafed God, at the firft revelation of his 
will, and inftitution of religious ceremonies and ifer- 
vipes, to dired a total abftinence from the touch of 
every thing that was, either in itfelf or in the appnc- 
hea&on of mankind, unclean, foul, or loatbfome« 

It pieafed God, alfo, to command the abftaining 
from feveral things that do not feem, in their own 
nature, to be unclean or loathfome ; and to declare, 
that, by the very contact of fuch things, men became 
impure* were unclean, and abominable in the eyes 
olGod^ and therefore could not be admitted into 
his holy prefcnce, or to any religious aft. But this 
i(&puricy was to be purged away by ablution, or af- 
pcrfion, according to the prefcripiion in the feverai 
cafes: when the party was wafhcd in water, and 
purified, he might prcfent himfclf before God; but 
if, knowing his uncleannefs, he mixed in the fcrvice 
of Qod without being purified, the offence was ca* 
pit^, he was to be cut off from his people. 

This conftitution muft, neceffarily, produce the 
greeted ninety and care to prefcrve cleanlincfs in 
thofi; who put any value on the favour and fcrvice of 
Gp4« And if they were not fo fl;upid as to look only co 
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the letter, the external aft^ it muff for ever keep id 
(heir view the purity and holincfs of God^the ug^n6ft 
Ittid deformity of fin, the abhorrence God had of it^ 
and of the finncr ; the neceflity of avoiding it, if oncf 
"would have any communication with the Deity; 
and the mercy and goodnefs of God in providibg a 
purification to cleanfe from it, fuch as could as e^ly 
be come at as commoa water, and was as cffe£lual ta 
remove the. fUth of fin^ as water was for commoft 
. i^aftinefs. 

The whole of this inftitution, which was as antSfent 
and univerfal as facriBce, is obvioufly fymbolical and 
inftrudtive ; and if the real meaning of it was loft^ 
if men began to think there was any real impurity 
in the touch of a dead carcafc, or any real virtue, ta 
purge fin, in water, it mull be evidence of theif: 
Utter degeneracy, blindnefs and corruption. 

Perhaps, things not really impure were to be 
avoided as fuch, to create the greater circumfpec* 
tion, and to bring the inftruftion oftencr in view. 

Ic is not reafonable to think that God fhould en- 
Join^ or prohibit, in matters of religion, any thing 
in itfelf abfolutely indifferent, under fcvere penalties-, 
purely to be a tell of obedience. But it is reafbn* 
ftble to think, that a thing in itfelf indifferent may be 
commanded, to keep up the memory of any faft, 
or precept, to impart knowledge and prefervc in-- 
ftru6lion. 

Abftaining from the altar after any external pol- 
lution could not pofTibly have been enjoined, under 
the pain of death, but for the important leflbn it was 

intended 
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^tended tb teath^ of the holincfs of God^ and the 
purity of heart fttCeflary to thofe that would ap^ 
proach faim. 

Eating the frilit of the tfee of knowledge of gbiQfc! 
Imd evil Wbuld not have been prohibited^ but 10 
want otif fitft parents againft the ambitious defire of 
knowing more than came to their fhare, and the jpre« 
fumptuotis conceit of relying on their own know* 
kdge^ and following their own im&ginaciotiS) whkh 
deftroyed fhem, and continues to miflead and undo 
staUldtudcs of their weak rain defcendants. 

That fpccies of infidels that glories in the title of 
free-thinkers, who fct up their own knowledge and 
underftanding agslinft the rcvelarion of God, ipliC 
Upon the fame rock on which oiif firft parents fhlp* 
wrecked^ notwithft&nding the beacon that has beell 
fixed on it from the creadon of the world. ^ : 

Circumcifion may have fcrved for a mark of dif- Ct^-< 
tinftion to the Ifraelites, becaufe it was not praftifed f* 
by their neighbours in Canaan, though it was by the ^'' /■ 
other defcendants of Abraham and Ifaac, Ifhmaei 
and £fau } but it had undoubtedly a higher meanings 
and probably an origin earlier^ than the days of 
Abraham. That it had a higher meaning, is certain 
from the frequent declarations, that a circumcifcd 
heart, a heart cut off and fcparatcd from all unruly 
lufts and afFcftions, is what God delights in. And 
that ic had an earlier origin, fccms to be very evi- 
dent from the early obfervande of that inflitution, 
amongft many nations who cannot be believed to 
iiave received it from Abraham, or his defcendants. 

Men 
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Men may dream^ but it is impoflible to periuadc 
one that has his eyes open, and who rcflcfts on the' 
bitter animofities that muft have been between the 
Egyptians and the Ifraelites, the high contempttjie 
former muft have entertained of the latter^ the vanity 
and tenacioufnefs of the priefts of Egypt with refpeft 
to the myfleries of their religion, and the impiety 
and abomination which the religious fervice' of the 
Ifraelites appeared to them to be fluffed with, that 
the Egyptian priefts (and they, principally, were iii 
the earlieft times circumcifed) would have fubmitted 
to follow the defpifed, dctefted Ifraelites, in a bloody * 
prai^ice of this kind, and would have tranfmitted ir, 
as facred^ to their defcendants. And, indeed, if it 
had been meant only for a fign of diftindion for 
Ifraelj it ought not to have defcended to Ilhmael and . 
Efau, but ought to have been confined to the twelve 
tribes. 

It may reafonably, therefore, be looked on as one 
of the original inftitutions appointed juft after the- 
fall, which though retained here and there, parti- 
cularly in Egypt, had neverthelefs been left off in 
Abraham's country, where idolatry began to prevail; 
and was therefore renewed to Abraham, when he 
was felc6led, from his depraved country, to be the 
father of a people to whom the original revelation i 
fhould be republiftied, and who were to become the 
keepers of the oracles of God. 

Taking this then to be the cafe, and recoUefting 
that Eve proved the tempter to Adam ; that love to 
her, who had forfeited by eating, prevailed with hint 

to 
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to follow her fate ; that inclination to women is theu 
moft fierce, the mofl. ungovernable of the defires and 
lufts of men 5 and that it was fit to eftablifli fome 
very fenfible memorial of the oiFcnce at the fall, that 
fliduld carry inftruftion along with it, to curb and 
bridle noxious defires : who can help concluding, that 
circtimcifion was appointed to fix a permanent mark 
on that part of the body, the gratification of the lufl: 
whereof had fo great a fhare in the fcduftion of man- 
kind; and thereby to admoniih againftall lufts and 
CJWnal gratifications, and to advife and inftruft men 
to cut ofF all fenfual defires, and to wedn themfelves 
from them r Lying carnally with woman, even with 
a man*s own wife, than which nothing is more na- 
tural, or more innocent, is, in the eye of the law, 
a pollution; and required ablution before the p^rty 
could be admitted to the prefencc of God ? Why ? 
to prevent the fettlng too high a value on it; to 
check the too fond defire and purfuit of it; and to 
ibew that fuch defires, encouraged, are inconfiftcnt 
with that purity of heart that is required in the fervice 
of God> who claims pofleflion of the whole heart, 
and will not admit of rivals. And if this is the un- 
deniable meaning of that prohibition, it is eafy to 
fee the fcnfe of the fymbolical aft of cutting ofl^, and 
flinging away, the forefkin of the flelh ; than which 
nothing can be a more proper emblem of forward, 
fierce, fleflily appetites, and fenfual delights. 

Though circumcifion might have been given to 
Ifrael, as a mark to diftinguifh them from the other 
adjacent nations furrounding Can^n, and was by 
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them to be confidered as ^ m^rk of the coveilant iy6^ 

twecn them wdGod; yet that does not lay that tb^ 

origmal intention, and emblematical ufe of it, was 

to be dropt or loft ; on the contrary, it is crident^ 

from the frequent allufions plainly made to the fym- 

bolical fcnfe of it by the infpired writers, that it waj^ 

ftill kept in view, and principallyto be obfervcd bjf 

Ifrael. And in like manner many of the infticutionsi 

which were in pradlice antiently, ieem to be ap{>lied 

to particular aSions or ercnts which were near th>J 

time of the renfewal of thofe inftitutions in the JewKh 

law ', but it does hot follow from tbefc appltcationsj^ 

that the original inftitutions^ or the fenfe ^d mea^n- 

ing of them, were to be dropt or loft* In an earthljf 

affair, each Ifra,elite, when he entered Upon lands ia 

Canaan, was to bring a bafket of fruity and tnaj^e a 

confcflion ivhy he performed that a£tion : wl^icl^ 

proves that thofe fymbolical a£ls had a fortnal mean'«>. 

ing ; and fuggefts that there may have been originals 

formal confefCons, acknowledgments and prayers^ 

attending the ads of religion or devotion; though 

not being recorded, othcrvvife than in general^ tha%* 

onc^ all the earth had one confefllon^ the particul^t 

forms have not defccnded to us with fufficient ^vi-*^ 

dence. 

Nothing is more unjuft thsln the fuggefHon^ that 
the obfervation of the Sabbath, or feventh day, waflt 
to take place only amongft the Ifraelites. 

If the fcriptures are to be the rule, the Sabbath, 
had its origin immediately upon the creation, anc^ 
b^i^rc ti^ fall God is faid %o have rsfted on the 
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lerentb day from hts work, and to kav<! hallowed tfa«^ 
Sabbath daj, on which it was criminal^ nay capitalj 
tt> do any work. 

If the antient profane writers are ip be iearched^ 
the Sabbath will be found fo antient, that it ccmid 
not poffibly have been derived from the Jewifti law^ 
For> not to take notice of t/ie fnequent mention to 
be met with of Sabbaths, and days of reit, whiciv 

might have been borrowed from Jcwiih cuftoms, it 

• 

is certain that the mod antient Greeks, and the more 
antient Egyptians, divided the time by hebdomade^ 
a circle or revolution of fe vcn days, to each of which 
they gave the name of fome planet, except the 
feventh, which they dedicated to the fovcreign of all 
the heavenly luminaries, the fun 5 and this cycle 
being no proper conftitucnt part of the moon, month, 
or year, muft neccflarily have flowed from inftitu- 
tion: nor could any thing be a more proper, per- 
manent memorial of the creation, than the appoint-^ 
ing the obfervation of the feventh day ; at the fame 
time that, debarring man from work, it fequeftered 
him to the contemplation of the creation and its 
Creator, of formation and its Former, and allowed 
hiis foul time to entertain itfelf with objeds peculi- 
arly Htted for it. 

If evpry feventh day man was to be flopped in hi^ 
career, in purfuit of law earthly comforts, by a holy 
reft which it was capital to profane by labour 5 if he 
was to obferve this reft, week after week, in memory . 
of God^s ^laving reftcd the feventh day, after halving 
fini&ed Ihe creation in fix ; no me^ could be de« 
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y'lfcd more likely to keep up the iriemory of AV 
creation^ and to ba!nt(h the extravag^t imagination 
that the world was eternsi^l ; and qo inftitutioit could^ 
kaid iftore ricceflarfly, atfd direftly, to employ many 
at leaft one fcventh part of his time, in thofe fpcca- 
lations that tend to keep up cortimtinication between 
the foul and the Dcicy, and pfcfefve the memory 
• ^nd knowledge of the revelation of God to man j 
nor could man have been guilty of a more fatal piece 
of perv^erfenefs than to difcofttinue and leave off the 
obfervancc, which, in all appearance, drew along 
with it the lofs of the true fcrife and nfieanirfg of al! 
the other inftitutions. It is one of the reptotictit$ 
the moft infifted on againft the backfliding IfraeJites, 
that they neglcfted the Sabbaths of the Lord'. 

In the whole of the primirive religious fervice, 
there is not any cif cumftance cafual ; every particu^ 
lar, every gcfture, is inftriidlive. 

In the preftnce of God, man fell upon his face 
to the ground ; and, by that a6t, humbly confeflcd 
his original: hence, bowing to the ground is thtf 
formal word for worfiiipping, which it was high trea« 
Coh to praftife toward any idol. Arid when' from 
that pofture, man raifcd himfelf to pt^iCi and to blefe 
God, he raifed himfcif no farther than the knee, ftilJ" 
fo far retaining the pofture' of humility ^ and from 
this pofture the word to fignify bleffing is taken ; as' ' 
bowing to the ground is ufed to fignify worfhipping^ 
kneeling is ufed to fignify bleffing. 

If the original revelation was complete, matt itfaft 
huvc been told that (he Deity Was 1k> defcend to this 
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Cdrth^ to dwell there amongft men, acnl to ipilruft by 
preqcptan(i example. If this was originally revealed, 
it muft have been recorded by appointing fonje fym- 
bolical obfci'vapce^ forpe emblematical reprefcntation. 

Accordingly, in the repubUc^iop of the law to the 
Jfraelites, the appoinf ment Jthe moft rcinarkable was, 
to ercQ:, ftrft a f^bef nacle, and tbcij a temple, for the 
reception pf the prcfcnce pf the JDeity ; who made 
repeated declarations thap he w;^ to dwell in the midft 
pf jche childr^ of Jfrael, that he was to ;rcfide in the 
labernacle firft, and then in the houfe thaf was tp 
be built for him, ^nd was .more particularly to refide 
J>etwecn the chcrubim,s. And the tabernacle firft, 
^nd then tite teipple, haying been b,ui/t,. ^, cloud, 
the glory of the Lord, osr xhe fymboj of hiaprefencp, 
^Ued thcfe manfions, and the Deiity fxom tljcfiGC gave 
xelponfes and dircftions, and pronounced judgments. 

In the facred writing? there are many formal iij^ 
(imations that this inftitution, and difpenfationi 
amongft the Jews, was typical, and prediftive that 
the ^eal Glory of the Lord was to come to the tem.- 
ple J that the temple, the fymboj pf h)s raanlion, 
was to be deftroyed ; and that the i^gyrative, tlje 
emblematical fcrvicc, apcj inftijtution, wa$i to ceafc, 
and to give way to thje re^ prcfcnce, and fpiritual 
inftrufliion of t^e Pcity, And, indeed, by thp 
ce.flario^ of jU tli^t fervice^ and by th? deftru6Jioci 
of the ^emple, immediately after the Lord who was 
cxpedbed came to it, vie evidently fee the inftitution 
could have been to no other end but to create, and 
jf.epp up, that expeftat ion, 
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Btit^ rf we Took a little farther back/ we fhall fee 
tiie belief of God's relklence among men, and the- 
prafticc of btiilding tabernacles, aiid houfes or tcm« 
ple», for that refidencc, much earlier than the repub- 
lication of the law from Sinai. 

Moft of the anticnt nations ha^ temples^ dedica* 
ted, for the fuppofetl refidencc of thtir g<dds; The 
Philiftfnc J had a houfe for Dagon, bfefore the Ilrael^ 
itcs had any for Jehovah ; and many cities irt 
Canaan are named from the temples of the\defties 
Worftiippcd hj the inhabitants, 

Jacob promifcdtomake the ftone Which he anoint- 
ed^ Luz> Bcth-e}> the houfe of God : and he was as 
good a^ his word ; for, fbmc years after^ he there 
built an altar, and facrtficed. 

The Ilradites, upon their going out of Egyp^ 
before tht Mofaic tabernacle was built, had a taber- 
nacle, in which they bclfeved the pfcfcnct* of Gbd to 
be, and iri which the pot of manna, &c. was laid up. 

The idolaters, who came up amongft the Ifi-aelifes, 
are reproached with having carried in the wildeitiefs 
fhe tabernacles of their gods, wbilfl: the living God 
was fo miraculoufly feeding and protcfting them. 

This praftice. Which could not poffibly have come 
from the law of Mofcs, but which the law of Mofes, 
9s well as the ufagc of Jacob and of the Ifraclitcs, 
Ihews to have been approved of by God, muft n^- 
ceffarily have flowed from divine inftitution, as earfy' 
^s the original revelation ; and was perfefiHy welt 
palculated to keep in mind the original irjtimatibn, 
i|^at God was to humlije himfelf fo ^r aa xp dcfccnci 
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MO dwell smongft uien^ and to create a conftant ek- 
pefhition of that cv?nt. 

And, ^s wc have already obfcrvctj oil other occii- 
jRohs, If this praftic^ had not had fome vrry authentic 
inftitution for its original^ it is fparce poffible it eyi^r 
fliould have univerfallf obtained-j nothing being 
piofc contradrftory to the cpmmoji not}on$ l^rhich the 
ifgbt of nature could afford, than the belief that th« 
immaterial, incomprehenfible Beirfg, fhpuld dwell in 
hoiifes made by hands, and fojourn with foch gro-r 
veling creatures as man, The univerfal prafticfef 
jthen, in this inftance, is ftrong eyidencfc that it 6ot^ 
not depend upon hum^n invention, imagination, 
jndetd, would miflcad from the inn^ntion of the inftir 
tprion, and would graft many impertinencies on it, 
whenever the real dcfigr> wa$ miftaken j but there i^ 
l^ardly any example of an obfep-jtnce fo feemingfy 
pnnatural as this, if univerfi^l;^ th^t cannot be traced 
Vp to a divine original, ap leaft fo fome divine intir 
piatroTi, or inftitution^ that gave opcafion to it. 

As the fnftitution lye are now upon wa§ of a very 
high nature, and important to be obfcrved, a^d rc|ie4 
on, it is extremely probable that the Qeity^ to devoiif 
men (for to fuch, we know from fcripture, Qod was 
plcafed to reveal himfclf ), thought fit pj give par- 
ticular propfs of his prefcnce in the houfe, tabernacle, 
or place appointed for his fefidenc^^ He fpoke to 
Mofcs fronj the taberpaclc pf the congregation, be- 
fore the Mofaic tabernacle was crcQcd j and if thofe 
temples, or tabernacles, wpre fo honoured on parti- 
cular 9ppafion^, we rpay ceafe to wonder why the 
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Gentiles took up the belief of oracular relpooics 
from their deities^ (which^ again> is a conceit they 
hardly coiald have taken up without precedent). 
Knowing that the true God revealed his will to his 
true fervants^ in thofe places which he authorifed to 
be fet ^fide ^s for his prefence, and believing their 
falfe gods true^ and themfelves acceptable fervantSi 
they naturally would expedt fuch cQmmunicati(Hi$ ; 
^d their imaginations might impofc qn them, pr 
make their belief an eafy prey to any impoftor^ any 
prieft of a falfe god, who ftiould have courage an4 
cunning enough to frame a lie. 

When we fee an obfcrvance has, univerfally, prg- 
vailed amongft the Heathens, which is afterwards 
approved of by the hv/ of Mofcs, we juftly conclude 
it fprung from divine authority. When, we fee 
cuftoms, obtaining among the early Heathens, 
which are prohibited by the law, we may fafeiy con- 
clude that thofe cuftoms were nbt of divine inftitu^ 
tion, but were derived either from fome laudable, 
pious praftice of the believing patriarchs, which 
had been abufcd, or from imagination. 

Thus yrc fee the refpedl among the earlieft Syriap 
and Greek heathen? for Baitulia, flones which were 
fct up on end, anoiptecj, and believed to be facred, 
and in proccfs of time transferred to their temples, 
^nd revered as ftatues of their gods. And we can- 
not avoid feeing the pra£lice of confecrating, as we 
fay, a ftbne by Jacob, when, on the manifeftadon of 
the Deity, he fet it up, poured oil upon it, vowed a 
yovv^ and faid it fhould be Bctb-el^ the ho^ifc of God; 
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But, however, that devout a£):, that folemn memo» 
rial of Jacobus vow, and of the merciful appearances 
to him, might have been acceptable to God ; and 
however fuch things might have been religiowflj^ 
and acceptably done by other pious men, before and 
after him, yet we fee the praftice is in the law 
prohibited, perhaps becaufe of its being liable to 
abufe, and becaufe of the corruptions it had already 
introduced. 

We^ fpe alfo, that the patriarchs fliewcd particulaf 
facred rcfpedt to feme fort of trees. The oaks of 
Mamre were, in fome degree, facred to Abraham-. 
it is not impoflible they might have made fome fpe- 
cies of trees memorials, to the end they might 
think on the thing fuch tree reprefented, fo often as 
the tree came in their view. Abraham planted a 
grove, or tree, at Beerlheba, and called there on the 
name of Jehovah, the everlafting God. Many of 
thcfe emblematical trees, put together, might fornl 
groves ; and we do know that groves were amoiigft 
the inoft antient places of worfliip, amongft tht 
pations ; and that particular forts of trees were held 
facred to pertain deities, amongft thofe that had for* 
got, or rather n)ifapplied, the fervice of the true God. 

Thefe obfervances continued to be reverenced ai 
late a3 Homer : Heftor wiflies for a ftone, or an oak- 
tree, from whence he might with fafety fpeak to 
Achilles 9 and loqui a quercu is, in the l^guage of thct 
ojd Italians, to fpeak with fafety. 

Amongft the things which were abufed, and, by 
thp rcpewal or Jewifli inftitution, \\Tre prohibittd* 
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ordered to b€ difcon tinned, cut down, and deffn>ye4| 
the Jews have taken in facrcd trees, or proves : bot^ 
it appears, the word which they conftrue groves^ fig* 
nifies imager of Venus, or 8cc. and it appears that 
they iifcd facrcd trees, and groves, to the laft. 

There is lanother inflancc of the fame kind. In thff 
4:afe of what we tranflate ornaments. The original 
-notion of the word carries in it the idea of witn^flings 
icllifying, &c. and fomc paflTages of the fcripture^ 
fecm to point at a very fyrprifing regard fhewed by 
the Deity to thofe ornaments. After the defefBbii 
in making the golden calf, God coipmands tiie 
people, by Mofes, Exod, xxxiii, 4, 5, 6, to put oflf 
th.eir ornaments from them, that he might kiKM? 
«what to do unto them. And the people p^t off " 
fh^ir ornaments, and mourned, We cannot tloubt| 
then, that tb^e people looked upqn thofe on^mthU 
gs defences againft any fudden mifchiefs, or unlucjty 
cafualties j and that this opinign had fome ^futhority 
from the condufb of the Deity^ in providence, apc| 
from the praftice of godly m^n, if not eyen fro|i| 
l^ivine inflitution; and to this early obfcrvance are 
pwing all the ^mulfts, all the Tali/mans, the yfmnii^ 
amongft the antiencs, which they looked upon 4S 
flverruncating of evil, and as fo mapy defences an4 
prgfervatives from l"^rm. 

Though we know nothing of the ornaments of the 
^radices, yet, looking upon the ancient Talifmans^ 
the AhraxaSy the Annuity and other gems, tb?t are ftil| 
prttrved, which are full of infcriptions, and hiero? 
glychical figprcs, of \vJiich wjp can mal^^ np certain 
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ftofe at this day, wc may naturally conclude, that 
the earKcft omamentSj which had the virtue the latter 
utert 6rAj fuppofed to have, were formed fomcwhat 
in the fime way ; and that the hieroglyphical figures, 
with which they were charged, reprefentcd fome fa-* 
tied difcoverics, or promifcs, worn on certain parost 
of the body, to be perpetual memorandums of the 
propbfitions exprcfied in thofe emblems. 

And accordingly, when the law was given, by 
Mdfes, in writing, in the room of that prefcrved, for^ 
irterly, by hieroglyphics, we fee injunftions that the 
people fhould wear the law, or parts of it, as figns 
upon dicir hands, and for frontlets between their 
eyes, Deut. vi. 8, which the later Jews underfland* 
Ing; literally, wrote paflages, as they conceived th6 
inoft rtmarkable, of the law on vellum, which they 
rotted up in phyladterics, and wore on their arms, 
and fotehcads, with a fuperftitious regard, in the days 
of Chrift ; atid it is for the oftcntatious, hypocritical 
ufe of them, making iroad their pby/aiferieSy the Pha^ 
riJIees are reproved, Matth, xxiii, 5, and not for 
their being at all ufcd, as fome fuppole ; which 
fliews that the wearing thofc figns and frontlets was 
literally, and^not in a figurative fcnfe only, enjoined, 
' If we obferve the paflages of the law of Mofes, in 
which the wearing thofe figns and frontlets is recom^ 
mended, we Ihall find them exceeding important ; 
and that the intent of the recommendation is, tq 
keep, for ever, and attentively, in memory, the pir-i 
ticular tranfadHon or declaration to which chey relatc^^ 
byway of evidence that fuch a tranfaaion happened, 

Of 
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4)r fuch a declaration was made ; ^nd in this }iglt( 
they dgrec with the fcnfe of the word we tr^fla^ 
ornaments, which implies bearing evidence, tcfkify* 
ilig ; and, if the nijeaning of this later inftitution wsif 
to inculcate, by written memorandunis, the impoitr 
Ant pa0ages of th^ laW;^ or the Jewifh oeconomy, if: 
j^ y^.ry jiafural to think ^at the i^iid p{ ibofe hienh* 
jlyphical ornaments, in ufe before the writteo Uw, 
IV93 of the fame nature, to prefent frequently to mcnV 
yiew the moft lignal articles of the original revelation, 
Men who have not fuQiciently incjuircd, may ipakc 
it an objedlion to the goodness oif Go^i j^itih ao ilk 
tent tQ impeach the truth of the ^briftian religioni 
that tjhc wojldj, on the fuppofition of jthc Cbriftiati 
(c^icme^ was fuffered to lie fo long in darkn^fs; t^t 
the Judaic religion was confined and hidden in myt 
icries i and that the Chriftian religion .came too late, 
jRnd attepded with too (lender ^vjidence; bup after 
giving due attention to thefe hints, they mqft confei^ 
jhe original publication of the revealed \yill of God 
full and perfect ; that inftruiSiv? leflbns were qon* 
veyed in every rite, cereijiony, obfervance and infti? 
tution ; that the ftrongeft piemorials wf re eftatblilhed 
of what \yas declared, wa^ to be believed and hope4 
for; that perptjtual mejnoranduips were appointed 
for bringing in.to men's mjnds their duty,- and 
ftrengthening their belief, and their hopes ; and that 
this knowledge, thofe ififtitutions, and thcfc bopes^ 
reached over the bulk of mankind, before the re- 
newal of the law to Ifr^l ; though mankind fo cor- 
rupted thcm&lvcj^ fo copied and flackf ncd in their 

duty 
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iMity, and purfued fo wantonly, and prefumptUDufly, 
dicir own imaginarions, as to have loft almoft all the 
kiioWledge of the things revealed, and of the end and 
<}efign of the inflitutions ; and to have prefcrved ricy 
more than forne great lines of external obfervances f 
ifrhich icrvc at this day for evidence oflly, that there 
WiS a Very early revelation of the will of God t(3f 
thankind, joined with hopes o( mefcy \ but do not 
A^w what the particulars were of that revelation, 
tfrhich Can be gathered, only, from confldefirtg the 
iaCred inftitution, as it is delivered, completely, in 
the law, explained by the prophets, and perfedted by 
fhc gofpel. 

But after alf, though in the inftitiitioris already ^e-^ 
Icrrcd to, one may fee, very diftinftly, almoft all 
the a:rticle's of the Chriftian faith and hope) yet, if 
the original revelation Went fto farther, it mult be 
owned there are fome great points wanting, fome* 
thing difclofed in the gofpel, relating to the Deity, 
that^thc declarations and inftitutions, hitherto men- 
doncd, do not extend to, and that the light of nature; 
by itfelf, could not difcover. 

The gofpel informs, precifcly and formally, that 
tlioUgh the Godhead is eflentially one, yet there are 
in the divine effericc three perfons, equal in peffec- 
dbn, the Father^ the Son^ arid the Holy Spirit ; that 
the Son, to fatisfy effential juftice, took on him riefh> 
Was united to the humanity, fuffered for linners, made 
atonement for them, raifed the Man to whom he was 
joined from the dead, glorified him with himfclf, and 
i< to make continual intercelTion for Iinners ; and 

that 
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that the Holy Spirit^ upon the afceofion of the Son of 
God, was fent to inftru£b> to xromfort^ andj as one 
may fay, to infpirc all who, believing in Jefus Chijfti 
ihould endeavour to do their duty, to ierve^ and to 
glorify God. 

That this is true every Chrvftian believes; 9nd 
whoever does fo, feels the expediency of being ac* 
quainced with it, as it exalts his fentiments of the 
wifdom, the juftice, the mercy, the goodnefs, thf ^ 
love of God ; and lets him know how to place hJs. 
acknowledgments, his fervice, his adoration, ai the 
fame time that it cautions him againft thofe fins ati4 
abufes that can be waflied away no other ways than 
by the blood of the Son of God. And as this is 
true, and highly neceiTary to be known, it would not 
be of a piece with the reft of the tenor of the good* 
nefs and condefceniion of the Deity> i^ in the ori^- 
nal revelation of grace, this was not alfo intimated 
to mankind, however the perverfity and prefump* 
tion of human imagination and invention may have 
confounded, and thereby, in a great meafure, have 
loft the memorials inftituted for preferving this re- 
velation. 

It will be granted by every Free-thinker, becaufe 
it is the foundation of his own belief, or rather un- 
belief, that, confulting nature. Unity is ei&ntid to 
the Deity ; and that nothing is Icfs deducible from 
the light of nature than a plurality of Deities; nay/ 
that a plurality, in tl^ common fenfe> is inconfiftenc 
with it, and therefore impoflible. 

It is, at the fa^c time, true in fa^, that all the 

aptient 



ItHtl^nt options entefed .readily into the belief of a 
|}waUt7 of Deities, hS^ cqbtrary foever the opinion 
tnjgb( be to the Ught of nature ; and continued ia 
^ i^ich till Chriftianity beat them out of it. 

One would not infer from thi$, that polythcirni 
tam an ^raclip of the original revelation, becaufe wc 
ftc the He^hens grafted many iniftaken imagiua-^ 
titma oft what wiu originally revealed ; but it feema 
to be a fair conclufion, that fomething concerning 
^ Deity, not difcoverable by the light <^ nature, 
^nd ieemingly diflbnant to- it, was Qriginally revealed 
ifOiZk whence this falfe but universal opinion took 
il^ birth $ and if the dOiSlrine of the Trinity was ori« 
l^a^Qy ptoxnulgated and believed^ ic is eafy to kt 
bow it might degenerate into polytheifm, as the 
l||2l|knftian Trinity ran the hazard of doing. 

If this reBeAion is candidly weighed; if one con-^ 
i^tts that the firfl: teacher of polycheifm could not 
poflibly deduce his doctrine from fcafon, but muft 
qeccflatily fi|{>port it from authority; and if one then 
[f^ires what degree of authority would be fufficicnt 
ta4F4W all mankind into the/etded belief of this 
iOpofl^rous propo(ition> or indeed of any thing a-kin 
ta 1(9 from which this, by imagination or dedudion^ 
^ iyti derived, he muft needs conclude the author* 
k|^ nM(): be at kaft believed divine, before reafon'- 
able creatures could give credit to it, and could be 
bfought to fpeak of, and make their addrefTcs to 
fpids in the plural number. 

It is impoflible to make this reflciSlion without 
joiiiing CQ ity what hac been already obferved, that 
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the word Elobim, ufcd in the Hebrew fcriptulfes td 
fignify God, is plural ; owned by all to be fuchj and 
particularly by the Jews, who have the idea of plu« 
rality in the highcft contemptj and who make in 
fhcir tranflations a very ridiculous diftindiqn, ren- 
dering the fame Ipecific word, when, as they apprd* 
bend^ it relates to the true God, fingular, but 
plural, JD//, Go(ls, when it relates to the • obje£ts of 
the Pagan worlhip. 

This reflcftion is the more important, that the 
word Elohim has confcfTcdly a fingular, Etab, ufcd 
fometimes, but not often, in fcripture. Now; whci» 
the facred writers make ufe almoft always of the 
plural word, not from neceffity, but from choice, it 
is hardly poffible to believe that this choice is alto- 
gether without meaning, and that a \Vord, fit not to 
inform, but to miflead, was employed by the Deity, 
in the written inftruftions given to mankindr 

The Jews, and with them thofe pretended Chrif- 
tians who rejcft the Trinity, as well as fome who 
admit it, but are loth to lay much ftrcfs on the idiom 
of a language they do not give themfelves the trou- 
ble to underftand, ftrive to invalidate this obfcrva- 
tion, by fuggefting that the plural may be ufed btmo'- 
ris cau/d, as princes, in our days, exprefs theiTifelves, 
we and our, and pcrfons of condition, ipokcn to, arc 
addrcflcd by pronouns in the plural number. 

But, not to infill on what is moft certain truth, 
that the fcripture language is, in every other inftance^ 
Qppofite to this fuggeftion, conftantly uGng the fin- 
gular when Jehovah fpcaks of himfelf, and moft fir- 
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quently joining verbs aild pronouns in the fingylaf 
number to the plural Elobim ; there are many cafes 
in which the exprcflioh <;annot poflibly be reconciled 
to this Jewifh pretence, of which this may be an 
example, Gen, iii. Jnd Jeh§vah Elohimfaid^ Behold, 
th$ man is becomt like one of us^ to know good and evih 
Here the expreffion is diftindt, and unambiguous^ 
and not tjo be twitted to the Jewifli cohftruftion, by 
any force of figure or example ^ one of us, necefla^ 
rily implies more than one : and the Jews and their 
followers are 1* fcnfiblc of it, that they pretend Je- 
Hovah is here fpeaking with and to the angels, bring- 
ing them on the level with himfelf ; which he no 
where clfe in «the fcripture does, and which there is 
no reafbn to fuppofe he does in this place, though it 
did not imply an abfurdity ; becaufe the plural word 
Elobim preceding, fufficiendy (hews who the us 
were, and forbids the application of that pronoun to 
any other fct of beings* 

As this text affords a demonftration, in its own 
kind, that the plural Elobim is not ufed by chance* 
but is the fruit of choice, and fignificadve, care is 
taken in fcripture to prevent the grafting the notion 
of polytheifm on an expreflion that might lead fp na- 
turally to it. And therefore, Deut^ vi. 4. the great 
command which Chrift, being interrogated, declared, 
to be the firft and highcft of the law, and which was 
diredled to be laid up in the hearts of the Ifraelites, 
to be taught to their children, to be worn as figns 
upon their hands, and as frontlets between their 
eyes, and to be written on the pofts of their houfes, 
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and on their gates^ is uihcrctd ihi with ttu s remarkHK 
abk admonition^ Hiar, O Jfraely tJu L$rd9Hr God U 
on€ Lord: in the original^ Hear^ O^rael, Jehovah our 
Elohh$ is one Jehovah. 

The word Jehovah is agreed by all to be the pro-* 
per name or term for exprefiing the eilence of the 
Deity } it is derived from the verb that fignifies to h^ 
and therefore imports beings exiftenee^ o* ^^ he wh^ 
is, eKtfts^ ne^ejfarily^ 

This noun is fingiilar^ and knows no jJural; 
wherefore there would be very little occafiion for the 
declaration J that Jehovah is onei}B not plurali if ill 
were not for the plural word Ehhim^ which migb( 
kad into a miibake ; to prevent which, che declara- 
tkm wa^ neceflkry, that though in Jehovah there 
were mor6 Elahs^ than one, yet th^fe different EUhim, 
were but ohe Jehovah^ one neceffarily exiftent eflencej 
which is allowing a plurality, not of diftinft DeitieSf 
but of diftinft Elohim in the fame eflcnce, Godheadj 
' m Jehovah, who is One. 

On occafion of mentioning the word Jehovah^ the 
proper name or term ufed to fignify the eternal, the 
neceffarily exifting Being, the caufe and author of all 
other being, it may not be improper to obfervc, that 
this name is of the highe ft antiquity, coeval in all ap4 
pearance with the original revelation, and given by 
the Deity, to exprefs that grand chara£ier of his 
own nature, which modern wife men value them-* 
felves on having, as they imagine, difcovered from 
nature and reafon. 

For, not to mention the authority of Mofes, who 

i makes 
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ttk^ke Ufe of that Mme juft after defcHbing the clrea- 
tloDj it appears not to have been iinknown to the an<» 
tients^ though they loft the fenfe of it, and Confound^ 
ed themfelves with new names for their fictitious di* 
vmities. The oracle in Macrobius declares Jauo to 
be the chief God ; whence it is plain at leaft that 
the found was known by thofc who confulted. The 

. Zeus o{ the Greeks, was in all appearance from the 
fame iburce ; and the Jupiter of the Romans con-f 

, fcffes more clearly that original : antiently Jupiter 
was written and founded Jovis-pater ; Jovis was th# 
nosm^ative, or> more properly, Jebivab, with the 
Latin -/j for a termination in all cafes^and Jovis-pater 
became, by corruption, in length of time, Jupiter^ 
thoi^h it retained more of the original found in the 
genitive, and the other cafes* 
r Now, though the Roman people and reli^on were 
but modern, coippared with that of fome other na« 
tionSi yet is their Jovis-paHty which took much time 
to be corrupted into Jupitefy very antient ; and if 
they had their Theology from the Hetrufcans, or 
from the Phoenicians, the term Jehovah muft have 
been very pure and diftinft, when \t came firil into 
Italy, to have remained fo long fo uncorrupted, as we 
fee it did. No man, in hi^ fenfcs, will think the 
ancient Greeks, and Italians, borrowed from the de- 
tdted Jews the name of their God ; and therefore it 
may be fafely concluded, that the name which travel- 
led thus into Greece and Italy, in the earlieft times, 
was the name of the God of the whole earth, ufcd 
and honoured by all flefh. 
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But, to return to the idea of the Deity given bf 
revelation, though the unity of Jehovah is ekprefsly 
fettled, yet it is manifeft from great numbers of textf^ 
that there are different perfons, different srgents^ in 
this elTence, that have different characters, and are to 
be confldered differently by men; Befides Jdb&vdbf 
who, by way of diftinflion, may be called the firft 
Perfon, or the Father, in the language well ktiOwn 
to all Chriftians, there is the Name of Jehovahy or the 
Name Jibcvabj the Word of Jehovah y or the Word 
yebovah, and tie Angel of Jehovah , or the Angel Je- 
bovaby with feveral other terms, all applicable to thel 
fecond p€rron,orthe Son, by the circumftanccstjf the 
feveral paffages ; and there is the Spirit of Jebovab, 
or the Spirit Jehovah, to denote the third Perfon, 
who retains the fame name in the Chriilian language. 

Though the term the Name of Jehovah, is become 
fo familiar to our ears in the fehfe that means only 
the title or appdllation, or metaphorically^ the fame 
and reputation of any one ; yet there are flat texts 
to fhew there is more in the matter ; and that pcr- 
fonality, as it is called, is afcribed to this thing 
called the Name Jehovah^ or the Name of Jehovah. 
Exod. xxiii. 20, ai. Jehovah promifes to fend his 
Angel before the people, of whom they are to beware 
that they do not offend him, for, fays Jehovah, wy 
Name is in him. This Name, faid to be in the Angel, 
is fomcthing more than will tally with any reafonable 
acceptation of the word Name, unlefs you will fup- 
pofc that word, the Name of Jehovah, to mean a 
Pcrfpn. 

In 
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In like manner, Pfal xx. i. Tie Name of the. God 

m 

of 'Jacob defend thee ; Ifa, xxx. ay- BAold the name 
of Jehovah comet h from far ; Zcch. xiv. 9. In that 
day Jehovah Jball be one, and his Name one; with infi- 
nite numbers of paffages where the Name of Jehovah 
13 laid to be placed, to dwell, to aft, (hew to a dcmon- 
ftration, that by the Name Jehovah, a perfon, and 
not a title, is meant ; and, indeed, that perfon by 
whom the Deity was to be revealed, difcovercd, and 
made known to mankind. 

That there is fomething very extraordinary In this 
term the Name of Jehovah, and which correfponds 
ill with the notion of Unity of the prefent fet of re- 
bellious Jews, is evident, from the filly fiftions they 
{ct up, by which to account for the furprifing u(e 
made of it. They fi^pofe fomething divine to be 
in the four letters of which the word is compofed ; 
that it is the highefi: crime and profanation to pro- 
nounce them, except in the high prieft, oncea-year 
on the day of expiation 1 and therefore never write, 
or attempt to pronounce that word, fubitituting in all 
their writings another word for it, and pronouncing, 
fo ofi:en as Jehovah occurs in the readiag of the fcrip* 
lures, the word Adonia in place of it. They imagine 
fomething fy facred in thefe letter$« that whoever 
could pronounce them truly, might work miracles, 
and contrQul the power of nature, at pleaftire ; and 
they carry their frenzy on this fubjcft fo far, as to 
account for our Saviotir's miracles, by faying, that, 
gaining admi£Qon into the temple, he dole the name 
Jehovah out of it, rightly wrote, and pointed as it 
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ought to be pronounced , and by being fi>poireficd 
of that kcrct, by the force thereof wrought his vronr 
ders« and might have wrought as many more as he 
would. Thefe circumftanccs will not prove thftt the 
term has the force I have afcribed to its but furely 
they will convince any reafonabk man^ that there ii 
fomething very remarkable in the expreffionj which 
has puzzled the Jews fo much, and put them tofiich 
ridiculous fliifts to get rid of the force of it, 

BeHdes the name, there is another term uied to 
fignify a perfon, or agent, in or of the Deity, under 
the title of the Word of Jehovah, or the Word Jeho* 
vah. This Word has many characters of adtion and 
perfonality that cannot pofilbly agree to what is Am- 
ple or proper fpeech. 7 be fVordJebovaby or^/Je^ 
bovah, came -, tbc W$rd $pohe ; the Werd a^ed. In 
Jehevab will I prsi/e tbe JVordy in Gi^d the Elebim 
will Iprai/e the Word. Jebovab fent bis Word^ &c< 
And therefore, without fcrupk or hefitation, thu 
apoitle St. John applies it to the divine Perfon that 
was joined to Jcfus, agreeable to the plain fcope of 
the Old Tcftament, and to even the notions of tlM> 
Jews of thofe times \ whatever their fucceffors, in 
oppofition to the Chriftians may have, fmce thofq 
days, devifed, to obfcure the light of the antient 

fcrij)tureSf 

That the anticnt Jew$, before their difputes with 
the Chriftians turned their brains, by the Word of Je* 
hovah underftood an adive principle, diftind from 
the, firft Perfofi in Jehovah, and alfo called properly 

|chov}»h> is beyond gontradiaion evident from their 
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Anticat Targums, of ag?,,ifn6t equal to fhc" ad vent of 
Cbrift, yet framed bcioFe dieir difputcs with the Chrit 
tians had forced theipa to cpin new and perverfe mo- 
tions. AH the aftians.<rf'a diftiad pcrfon are attribu- 
ted to their Mimra Jehovah ^ tht Word ofGody in OTaay 
hundred paflages 5 and often where Jehovah ©inly is 
mentioned in the Original, y^et where; accoxxiing 
i^ their conceptions, which originaUy were true 
ones, the fecond Perfon is meant, they h^v£, without 
faefitation, in their pharaphrafes^ tranflated it Mimr^ ' 
yebovah^ or the Word of Jehovah ; which leaves «d 
.doubt that the antients underftood the fcripturci, in 
jDhis important article, as the apofties did, and as 
we do; 

K" the ^arfftm of Onkelos, which is agreed to be 
0f great antiquity, was publiihed before die ^fpel 
<:afme to be the objeft of the Jews oppofition, this ar- 
gument has all the force already given to it ; and if 
in aa age later it has no iefs weight, becaufe no one 
can fuppofe that complaifance to the Chrifbians pro*- 
iduced the lescpreflioins relied on. And iodeed all that 
Ittfpicion is exdcKied, and additional force is gained 
no the refleftion, by confidering that Philo the Jew, 
who was cotemporary with oar Saviour, the ambaflki* 
^or for the Egyptian Jews to Caius Caesar, unfaf- 
jpieded of Chriftianity, probably a ftranger to it, fof- 
pedked of a fpirit of accommodation with Platonic or 
Pagan notions in his writings, intending to make his 
notions as plaufible and palatable to the learned 
Heathens as pojlible, cannot jdivcft himfclf of the 
l^otion of making the Word^ bis l>^, a Persm. 
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nay, a divine perfon, of infinite powcr^ nearly allied 
to the Deity, though with a fubordination that he 
can find no where in the facred book. 

There is ftill another term behind^ which the 
Jews have much obfcured, by confining the ];nean- 
ing t5 one of the fcnfcs which the word bears ; it is 
Angel. The Hebrew word, from which Mal(Jc is 
derived, fignifics, to send, to employ , to/end on an ^* 
rand, to do, or /ay any thing: hence Malak, in Gh^ck 
rendered iyy^^i ^ in Latin, promifcuoufly, Angelus^ 
or Nuncius, in Englifh, an angel, or mejfenger. 

To this word, thus fignifying, the tranflators, whp 
originally were JeWs, and all their fucceflprs, have 
given the meaning of what we, in comrtion fpcech, 
underiland by an angel, a created fpirit, of which 
we are taught to believe there are immenfe num- 
bers; and what is worfe, they have confined the 
fenfe to that meaning, infomuch that, when we hear 
of the angel Jehovah, we^arc to underft^d by it 
fuch a created fpirit. 

But it happcnn unlucky for this conftruftion, that 
almoft always where the angel Jehovah is mentioned, 
there are charafters which (hew that this Angel is 
Jehovah : for cither the Angel call$ himfelf fo, and 
fpcaks in the firft perfon, as Jehovah ; or the per^ 
fon to whom he is fcnt acknowledges him to be fqch, 
and addre0es him under that defignation. 

Gen. xviii. The Three that appeared to Abraham, 
in the plains of Mamre, who are called fomctimcs 
men, fometimes angels, arc faid to be Jehovah ; 
Jehovah is faid to have appeared in that form ; He 

of 
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fef the Three that talks to Abraham, fpt^ks in the 
firft perfon, as Jehovah, and Abraham addrcffes his 
anfwer to him, as to Jehovah. 

Exod, iii. The angel Jehovah, who appeared to 
Mofes in the burning bufh, fpeaks from the bufh 
under the title God, gives himfelf the fignificant 
name which we tranflate, i am that i am, and it 
plainly tmderftood to be Jehovah, Deut. xxxiii. i6; 
Tbe good-will of htm that dwelt in the bujh. 

Judges xlii. The Angel that appeared to Ma- 
hoah's wife, firft, and then to himfelf, is acknow- 
ledged to be Jehovah. And every Angdj, called of 
Jehovah, that appeared, or feemed in vifion to ap- 
pear to the prophets, either fpeak as Jehovah, or arc 
fpoken to as fuch, 

Exod, xxiii. ao, 21. The Angel whom Jehovah 
was to fend before the Jfraelites, and whom he calls 
his Angela had his Name in him, and was therefore 
to be obferved. And Mai. iii. i. The Arigel (which 
we ^ranflate the Meflcnger) of the Covenant, is de- 
clared to be the Lord; and the Lord "johom ye feek^ 
Jhall/uddenly come to his temple : even the Angel of the 
Corvenant^ whom ye delight in. 

The Malak, the Meffenger, therefore the fent, the 
Angel Jehovah, or of Jehovah, we fee, is not always 
tjfed to fignify a created being, but on the contrary, 
to denote a perfon of Jehovah, of the Deity, fent as 
a meflcnger to execute the will of Jehovah, of the 
Deity ; and accordingly Chrift, on many occafions, 
declares that he is fent of the Father, and came to do 
the wUl of him that fent him : which tallies exaftly 

with 
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^ with thc'language of, and with the ideas given, vk 
the Old Tcftamcnt. 

All thefe terms, the Name, the Word, the Angd 
of Jehovah, with fcveral others of the fame kind, 
which evidently (hew a diftin6tion of Pcrfbns in 
Jehovah, are, by the charaftcrs that attend theoir 
clearly applicable to one and the fame Perfon, in the 
gofpel called the Son, from the fecond Pfaim i shi 
express image of the Father's person^ who thought it no 
robbtry to he equal with the Father i and by wbom^ and 
for whomy the world was made^ 

The Old Teftament, in mukitudes of texts, men- 
tions a third character, with attributes of adions as a 
diftindl Perfon, the Spirit of Jehovah, which is faid to 
do, and dired many things, almoft alwfiys under that 
. Ipecific name, and in -diftinftion to the other perfons 
6r charaftcrs in the Deity ; and the Nfcw Teftament 
formally makes this Spirit a diftindl Perfon, ading a 
proper part in the oeonomy ©f grace to mankind. 

When thefe things are duly weighed, meq muft be 
convinced that the godly, ferious Jews, who iludied 
their fcriptures with attention, and without prepoflcf* 
iion, muft have been fatisfied that there was adiftinc^ 
tion of Perfons in the Deity i and that the Word 
Jehovah, or of Jehovah, for example, was .diftind 
from the Spirit; and both from the Father, who 
fent the Word ; and then their furprife will ccafe at 
the freedom and cafmefs with which Chrift and hit 
apoftlesfpcak of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit^ 
as diftinfl: Perfons of the Deity, as a thing well 
known ;;nd underftpod, without any pfeambk or. 

apology J 
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ff<^ogj ; whefe^> if this had not been a nction cooit 
fljonly received by the intelligent, ic is impoffible 
that the preacher of falvation could have made ufe o^ 
9r applied it, without having firft explained it, and 
fo prepared the hearers for it. And accordingly wc 
find, that when Chrift was examined by the rulers, 
tbcy did not at all bogglj? at the doflrine which men- 
tioned the Son of God, but aflccd him whether he 
J)retended to be fuch ; and upon his faying that he 
was, concluded him guilty of blafphemy, without far- 
ther ceremony; which fhews, that the Son of God 
was a phrafe known and familiar to them, as indeed it 
niuft be from the fecond Pfalm, And furely they 
could not have entertained an idea of the Son, with- 
out alfo admitting an idea of the Father, which muft 
have made that term alfo familiar to them. 

So that in this inftance it is, as in almpfl. every 
Other it will, on a careful examination, appear to be, 
the New Teftament fpeaks the language of the Old ; 
the principles and the fentiments are the fame ; and 
tte. New does little more than explaii;i and apply, 
what, by corrupt imagination, through length of time,. 
was obfqured or perverted, and in fome degree loft 
iritlieOld. 

The fame confidcration that makes the knowledge 
of the Trinity neceffary for us, made it fo to the be^ 
lieving Jews, to whom that myftery was difclofcd .in 
the Old Teftament in writing ; and made it fo, alfo^ 
to the firft believers, to whom the mercy of God 
was difcovered, whilft hieroglyphical records only 
Were wfcd ; and therefore it i« very, reafonablc. to 
. . * cxped 
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cxpcft to meet with fome footfleps of this difcoveiyi 
fome hieroglyphical reprefentation, in which it was 
to be recorded. 

We fee the making of molten and graven images, 
reprefentations of things in the heavens or in the 
earth, to be worftiipped and ferved as gods/ was a 
praSice as extenfive, as it was ofFenGve, in the moft 
early times, to the Deity ; and gs nothing could in 
it'fclf/ and conlidered literally, be more abfurd^ and 
lefs deducible from, and confident with nature and 
reafon, than to make any bodily reprefentation of the 
Deity, and to ferve and worlhip that figure ag divine, 
it may be pretty fecurcly concluded, that, great as 
the abufe was, it was not altogether human inven- 
tion, but probably'a notorious abufe, from the wan- 
tonnefs of imagination, or fome laudable facred in*' 
flitution. 

The praftice is bitterly . cenfured, and under the 
mofi: fevere penalties prohibited, in the law of Mo^ 
fes. No reprefentation at all was to be made of Je- 
hovah, nor was there any image of him to be met 
with in the tabernacle, or temple, to whom the peo- 
ple fliould bow down; contrary to the prafticc of 
all the Heathen nations. Yet, neverthelcfs,,bothin 
the tabernacle and temple there were hierogl3rphical 
or emblematical figures fct up over the mercy-ftat, 
called Cherubim; and between, or in themj the 
Deity was to dwell, or refide ; and to his prefcnce, 
in that place, the blood was to be brought in within 
the vail, on the day of expiation. 

Though the form of thofc cherubim was fo well 

known 
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known in the days of Mofcs, that, without any other 
dcfcription of them but the name, the workmen being 
commanded made them ; yet the knowledge of the 
figure they were o^, was fo little enquired after 
by the Jews, when they revolted from God, and re- 
ceded from the purity of their religion, that they 
ieemed totally to have loft it before they built the 
lecond temple. For it appears evidently that they 
had no cherubim there, from thefe circumftances : 
that Prtilo knew nothing of their form ; that Jofe- 
phus, the learned and inquifitive prieft, who lived 
under the fccond temple, and had proper occafion to 
have known fomething about them, had any appear- 
ance of them been there, owns the ignorance of him- 
felf and of his nation, acknowledging they knew 
nothing about them, but that they were images of 
Ibme fort of Winged animals: and the conclufion 
from this laft obfervation, and from the utter filencc 
of the Jews, fince the days of Chrift, on that fubjeft, 
is certain ; unlefs one will chufe to fuppofe that Jo- 
fephus, and the other later Jews, diffembled, and' 
concealed their knowledge, left fome advantage 
might from thence have arifen to the Chriftians, 
which is not probable, becaufe the Chriftians had 
not become, fo early, fo much the objedl of the 
Jews' jealpufy and avcrlion, as afterwards they were; 
Thefe cherubim were to be beaten out of the fame 
piece of gold that covered the ark of ihe teftimony, 
called the mercy-feat; they were to look inwards 
towards the mercy-feat: the blood on the day of 
expiation was to be fprinkled on the mcrcy-fcat, be- 
tween 
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twecn them ; J ehovah was to dwell, to rcfidc, be-* 
tween pr in them ; from thence he was to give dl- 
reftions and rcfponfes : and thefe figures, with the 
mercy-feat and the ark^ were all the furniture of dm 
sanSium sanSorum, the moil holy pkce, the cmbleof 
of the divine rcfidence, 
. As this was the moft holy place, and thefc figures^ 

# 

made out of the fropitiatoriumy the mercy-fcati were 
the moft facred emblems, it cannot be doubted they 
were of very high fignificancy, by any perfwn who 
knows that the whole knowledge of early times was 
delivered and recorded in fymbols and hieroglyj^^ 
cal reprcfentations, and who recoUedb . that every 
other branch of the Jewifh inftitution was emblcma^ 
tical. And if thcfe emblems, rightly undcrftopd, 
conveyed knowledge, and direded the fcntiments 
and the fcrvice of the anticht Ifraclitcs, whofc chief 
joy was meditation on the law of God, under the, 
firft temple, we cannot help lamenting the misfor-. 
tune of the Jews under the fecond, who fufely h^ 
loft all the benefits the information by thofe fymbols 
could give ; and who, Certainly, could not bring in 
the blood on the day of expiation within the vail^; 
and fprinkle it, according to the firft direftions. of 
the law. 

If the lofsof the knowledge of thofe emblems had 
been fortuitous, occafioned only by the length of 
time, between the deftrudion of the firft, and the- 
building of the fecond temple, in which all thofe that, 
knew the form of thofe emblems in the firft, had 
periflied, the Jews' cafe wpuld be much to be pitied j 

buj 
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but it b by fo much the Icfs a proper objeA of com- 
paflion^ that abundance of circumflances Ihew the 

' lofs was owing to their own grofs fault and pei^ 
verfenefs i which juftifies the judgment of blindneli 
the Deitj has been pleafed^ in purfuance of many 
denunciations^ and even of the covenant folemnly 
entered into by their fathers, to execute againft them* 
The firft temple was deftroyed, and the people 
carried away, becaufe of their rebellion againft Je- 
hovah, aqd their running after the falfe gods of the 
nations i and it feems pretty certain that thofe who 
forfook Jehovah, entirely, wotild very little mind, 

' or meditate on the fenfe of the fymbols, or fervicc 
inftituted by him ; and if any of them returned to 
their land, it is not very likely they would be foli- 
citous about what they knew nothing of. 

It is furprifingly remarkable, that, from the pro- 
mtilgation of the law on Sinai, till the deftruSion 
of Jcrufalem with the firft temple, the depraved turn 
of the Jews, who followed their own imaginations,^ 
was to polytheifin, quitting Jehovah for the fooliih 
gods of the nations, and that contrary to the clcareft 
cyidcncc> though they had amongft them the ark of 
Jehovah, the whole ornaments and liturgy of the 
temple, the fire of God burning on their altar, the 
Ephod with Urim to dircft them, the prophets in- 
ipired to inftrufl: them, and the interpofition of fre- 
quent miracles, to prove Jehovah the only, the true 
God. And it is equally remarkable, that after their 
return from the captivity, when ^^I thefe extraordi- 
jwry pieces of cridcncc failed, notwitl^ftanding their 

many 
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many faults and follies, they never once nationdly 
fwcrved from Jehovah to the fervice of the gods o( 
the nations ; but by guarding againfl: that error and 
the faulty effcfts of encouraging imagination, they 
ran into the contrary extreme ; bccaufe of the Unity 
of Jehovah, they were unwilling to think of the 
Plurality of Elohim ; and left imagination (hould 
carry them too far, they would go no farther than 
the letter of the law, and the exterior of inftitutionsr 
and fervices ; which, confidered purely in that light, 
£gnified nothing, or wa^ apt td miflead ; negleAing 
the precept fo often inculcated, and fo carefully 
praftifed by the godly, to obferve, to meditate on the 
law, and thereby to difcover and comfort themfcires 
with the merciful and beneficent meaning of it. 
This turn .of mind loft the knowledge of the cheru- 
bim, it prevented their feeing the Meffias in Jefus. 

As the cherubim arc not fully defcribcd in the , 
hiftory of the framing and building of the taberna- 
cle, or temple ; and as the priefts, who might have 
feen them in the sanSum sanSforum^ and the other 
perfons who muft have {ttvi them on the walls and 
doors of the temple, might have failed, before the 
fccond temple was completely finiftied, which would 
have furnifticd an excufc to the fucceeding Jews for 
being without thofe emblems in the fecond temple, 
and for neglcfting the knowledge theVeby cpnveycd, 
it pleafcd God to exhibit to one of his prophets; 
Ezekiel, in vifion at different times, the figure of 
thcfe emblems, *hich he has in two feveral places; 
chap. i. and x, carefully recorded. And it is not i 

little 
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Bttle fofpriflng;, that though the Jews untoimoufly 
iiold Ezekiel to be a prophet^ and tfaefe pafiages to 
be infpired, yet they never thought fit to give the 
figures he defcribes a place in their temple, or to 
gucfs at the meaning of them, though they hold that 
thofe vifions contain the moft importiant myftery. 

The dcfcription of the creatures feen in this vifion . 
by Ezekiel is fo full, and fo anxioufly and laborioufly 
given, that there is. no miftaking fome of the great 
lines of it. Each cherub had four heads, at lead: 

&ces^ and but one body ; each had hands of a man> 

• • \ 

and wings : and the four faces were, firft, the face of 
a bull, which is pfoperly -called a cherub; fecondly^ 
to the right of the bull, the*face of a man ; thirdly^ to 
the right of the man, the face of a lion ; and the faces 
of the man and lion are faid, chap, i, ib. to have been 
on the right fide ; whereas the face of the bull is faid 
to have been on the left fide ; and fourthly, the face 
of an eagle, without taking notice of any particular 
conjun^ion between the face of the bull and that of 
the eagle. 

And the prophet takes fo much cafe to inculcate 
that the creatures, oi' figures, thus reprcfcnted, were 
the cherubim, and that the defcriptiofts in the firft 
ind the tenth chapters relate to the fame cherubim, 
that there can be no doubt he defcribes the very 
cherubim placed in the tabernacle and temple j unlefs 
it can be fuppofed that this dcfcription was given, 
dn fet ptirpofe, to deceive and miflead us« 

Knowing thus, from Ezekiel, the form of the che- 
robim, and knowing the ufage of the inoft antient 

K nations^ 
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nttionsi particularly the Egyptians^ of framing cwA^ 
pounded figures of this kind^ for hieroglyphical or 
fymbolicd piitpisks, from the rem^nis of their ami* 
^itics itill extantj tve tan entertain no doubt chdt 
lliis reprefentation was fignificativc. He who can* 
liot btlicTe that the cherubiiri was iet in the holy of 
holies to represent one animal^ coniipounded of bull/ 
ttani Uon» and eagl^^ mtift neteflarily admit that tht 
faces of theie animals^ fo joined^ were infended ta 
lighif;^ feveral chara6te^^ powetSj or ptt6)nsi united 
together in one. 

The Italian Janus was bifrons^ ibmetinxes quadri^ 
ftons s Diana was triformis i many Egyptian monu- 
ments (hew two^ fometimcs three heads of different 
creatures to one body ; in raft numbers of gems^ par- 
ticularly thofe called Abraitas^ human bodies hat£ 
the heads^ fometimcfs of dogs> fometimes of lions« 
fometimes of eagles or hai;<rksj &:c«; and no one can 
doubf that each qf thofe reprelentationi was iym« 
boIicaL 

In confidering this fubjcff. We nrnft rcCollefl:, thatj 
thotigh the building of the tabernacle was not fo early 
as to give birth to thofe ft range compofitions ove^ 
the Heathen world, yet this figure was e:£htbited 
immediately upon the expulfion of riian from para* 
dife • and was fo well known^ when Ifrael left Egypl^ 
that the workmen made the cherubim^ without any 
other diredlion than that of making theiii out of the 
gold that compofed the mercy- feat, andf placing; 
them on either end of it, looking towanjs thft 
mercy-feat, and ftretching their wings over 16. So 

that 
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that the eompound Hgures of the antients^ to repre-» 
lent their deities, had no other original but that at 
the c^ end of the garden of Eden, 

However the emblems, or reprcfentationsj of th^ 
Heathen divinities, may have been complicated of 
the forms of different animals^ origiitallx; yet we 
fee, with length of time, they feparatcd thofe fym* 
bols ; fappofed the difierent figures to be different 
deities ; and at laft worfhipped them apart* 

The Egyptian Apis^ the bull, in imitation whereof 
the Iffaelices made their golden calf, and Jeroboam 
made his calvesy was but one of thofe figures ; and 
tte deity called Baal, amongft the Syrians, wluch 
|s alfo called the Heifer Baal, was the (kme, and jret 
was the feprefentadon of the great God, the Lord 
Ofall 

The Perfian Mithras wasi in all the devices of 
tii^ fervants of that god^ piftured a lion, or with a 
Con's head \ and the Egyptian Sphinx, which ftood 
at the entry of their temples, had but two of th< 
eherubi^al figures, joiit<!d in a ftrang^ manner^ the 
Jiead of the man put on the body of the lioa. 

The eagle was to the Greeks, and Romans, an 
emblem facred to Jupiter, or Jovis, their great god> 
Whom they pictured like a man. In the talons ot 
this bird they put a thunderbolt, and this e^prellion 
of thundef, proceeding from clduds, borne by the 
eagle, whofe way in the air is among the clouds^ waa 
tile en^gfl of Nl^i^t}'t/>|rfff Zti^ ; and We know, from 
Sanchbniathdn, that the Tynans had a pillar facred 
to wind| or air in modonj^ as well a$ they had to fire, 

K a built^ 
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Buiitj as they laid, b/ Ufous the fon of Hypfoura- 
nias i which fire and wind they worfhippcd as,god». 

We know from ancient authors, and we fee in an- 
tient gems and other monuments, that the Egyptians 
were very much accuftomed to niake the body, of 
their image, or reprefentacion, human, fomedmes 
with the head of a liot\, fometimes with that of a 
Iiawk, or eagle, and fometimes with that of a bull, 
a ram, ot fome other horned creature* 

Ar>d as, from the original exhibition of the che- 
rubim renewed, and recalled to its proper ufe in th« 
tabernacle and temple, we fee the antients had a 
pattern from whence they might have taken thole 
reprefcntations, which tfiey monftroufly abufcd, wc 
iniy feafonably conclude, that thefe reprefentaxions 
which naturally, and without fome inllitution, would 
never have com6 into the heads of any men, flowed 
from an early pradice, that had a different .intent 
from that to which it was at laft turned. And from 
the application made by the antient Pagans of each 
of the figures in the cherubim, to fignify a di&rent 
Deity, we may with reafon conclude, that they un- 
derftood that particular figure in the cherubim, which 
thejr chofe for their proteftor or god, reprefenccd^ 
in the hieroglyphical ulage of the early times, the 
powerj the thing, or perfon, that they intended to 
ferve; 

Thus, for example, if the curled hairs and horns 
in the bull's head were, in hieroglyphical writing, 
i?iade the emblem of fire in general, or fire at the 
6rb of the fiinj thofc who took material fire for their 

deity. 
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clcity, would fct up that emblem and wor(h?p it. 
If the lion's piercing eyes, or any other confider- 
ntiori, brought that animal to be the emblem of light 
'in general, or of light iffiiing from the body of the 
■fun, fuch as took light for their god, if any fuch 
were, would fet up the lion for the emblem. 

And if the eagle's foaring flight, and commerce 
thereby with the air, brought that bird to be the cm- 
Wiem of air, fuch as imagined a divinity in the air, 
in clouds^ in winds^ would take that biixl td reprefcnc 
their deitVi 
■ And the humin 'flfgurc In the dber\ibim muft, one 
Ihould think, be the moft natural occafion oVjhiit 
univerfal miftake which all the THeathens, at length, 
dropped into, of picturing iheif gods with human 
bodies, and the very earliefl- gave fdme countenance 
to,' fh joining part!? of the human body to, a)moft^ 
|dl their reprefentatiohs of their gods, 

Nowr, foiitis, that we do know, from innumeribfe 
texts of fcfipture, and from many paffages ih Heathen 
Kiftoriahs and mythologifts, that' the bbjefts of the" 
earKidft Pagan adoration, aflcr lofirtg the idea* of the 
true God, were the power? fn the helavens, that were 
ftippofed to maintain this fyftem • the fun, moon^ 
and ftars, the hoft of heaven, the queen of heaven;' 
lire, which was fuppofed to be one of th^ ^hief' 
Agents jn fuppopting the motion of the univdrle;' 
light iffuing from fire; and the ajr, clouds, winds'/^ 
&C; which had iniinitc force, and wtre fuppofcd tp 
Aft a very confiderable part in the govcrnmejlt and 
orefervation of the material world. > 
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Id pardcular^ we know^ that fire at the orb of tltf 
fun was worfhipped by the anticdt Egypti^uis, who 
nude ufe ofjpist the iulf, for their emfoiexn ; and 
that the worihippers of BaaJ, the keifir^ believtd 
their god had the command of fire; for, in the re<« 
markable contention between Jehovah and Baali 
span aged on the one fide by Elijah, on the part of 
Jehov^hj and on the other by four hundred and GSuf 
priefts, on the part of Baal, the teft of all wa9| whidi 
of their Pei^$ could command fire to come dowa 
from heaven to copfume the facrifice ; and the iflfuc 
difgraced B^al, and detiroyed all bis priefts. And 
thenfjre, it is no ra(h conclufioui that the ox*8 of 
bull's beadt w^s th« hieroglyphical embleni of firCi 
perhaps fire at the orb of the fun* 

We know alfo^ that rhany of the Egyptians and 
of the neighbourinjg nations worlhipped lights it 
was ds^cult to feparate the idea of light ^m that of 
fire. Thofe that ferved the zQoon and planets had 
not firi; for their obje£kf Thp P^rfianSi who wor» 
ibippcd fire, and eminently the body of the fun^ had 
light, qeceflarily, in eiteemi their beneficent pirin^ 
ciple. OnmBjtHis was light. Job talked of woti^ 
Shipping light as idolatry. There were fevcnd 
(emplts in Egypt ^d in CanjuPi to the light of the 
fun s and in Egypt, as well a^ in {'erfia, the liod 
Ifas a iacred emb}em, Wherefore, it feems highly 
pfobable the lion was uied as the fymbol or emblem 
of light, a; th$ bull w^ made \|ff of a^ th? e|i)b)eQ) 
pffirc* 

Wc luiow i^foj that the carlieft Hrathcns took th^ 

air/ 
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iir, vAnd, that thing which In the andent languages 
^ exprefled by a word fignifying, ptx>mifcuouilf| 
wind and fpint, that invilible agent which wt feel, 
tmd which performs fo many confider^ble fttk&s in 
nature without being feen, for 4 deity ; th^t to it they 
a^ribed infpiration ; their S^hils, fhp^r deliverers of 
Ufacles were in^ated ; ^turities> the will of their goct 
was difcoyercd by the coijntenance of clouds, and 
the^ght of birdSf whi^ were rejigioudy obrerv^4 
by .^Mgur^^ in t;he Hebrew, chudrmongerj ^ thunde^ 
was the voice of their god, which w;^ portentous^ 
nod much ^pbferyed ; thunder was ^rcribe4 to the 
great Jove, ;rhe thunderer^ and the eag^e wjth the 
ihundcrboU was his en(|gn. Whence we may pretty 
iffeiy conclude, that the e^glfs, to the worihippers of 
^ air^ rcprefented^ hieroglyphically, air, wind, fpinc^ 
If the Peityi to give fbme idea of him&)f from % 
(bnfible objed^ had xpade choice of the h^eavens a| * 
the fei>fible objeA from whipb \o tal^ tho imperfeft 
fdea of his imoMnfityj perfons^ity, and manner of ex^r 
fftepce and operatioi) } if, by the vafb^efs ami txtenf 
of them^ his imm^nfity yf^ to ]fc rcpneiented ; i^ 
by fire, the firft Pcrfon, neice^iily and continually 
gipnerating ^ fending forth lig^t j the fecond Pei> 
fon, and f oqilaqtly ai]4 oeccilarily fuppUed by air^ 
orfpirit; the (bird Perfon^ the Trinity co-exiiUfi|(^ 
imd co«-operati]}g, for the fi}ppo)t of the whole, an4 
in aid of each ot[]ier» wfis to b^ repreiented ; then^ 
upon difooi^ring thj^ to mai>kin(), the heavens would 
become the type of Jehov§h^ the divine eflencf ; 
fre would become idie type of the f|rj% Pf ifpiii lights 
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of the fecond ; and air, or fpirit, of the third s and 
v^hateyer emblems^ in hieroglyphical writiog^ were 
iifed to exprefs thefe^ as the names of the one wouldt 
or might be ufed^ for the appellations or names of 
(he other. So that if this refemblance^ or reprefei)- 
tatioHj were to be exprefled in ftone^ woodj or metal> 
the emblems of firCj light, and aif^ or fpirit^ that is, 
from what h^s been f^id, the bull^ the lion, and the 
caglcj ought to be conjoined together into xliic form 
qf one animal ; and every body, who undcrftood the 
hieroglyphical enibleins, would immediately think 
on thp heavens which they reprefented, and fron^ 
tjicpce r^ife.to hiipfclf the intended image of the 
Trinity in the divine effencc. ^ 

Now we dp Unow that the word Skemim^ ufed 
/ , always for the heavens, in the f^cred language which 
.Qqd has chofen to exprefs his revelation in, is plural^ 
«^ the other vford Eloiim is; that its natural figni-* 
fication is Names ; and that it has been often -made 
ufe of to fignify the Deity* . And if the charadtcw,- 
or povfcxs, in the "heavens hs(ve been qhofen to point 
out apd exprefs the Pcrfops m the Deity., we 9ap 
perceive the reafon why 'the heavens have got the 
appellation of the Names^ by W^y of eminence^ slsi 
they dcnotp, or are defcriptiye of thofe facred Per- 
fons. And we do further know, tha; the firft: tura 
the antient Heathens took from th^ worfhip of the 
true, the invifiblp ^od, was to the worfhip of the 
}ieavens, thofe names ; which can^ pretty naturally^ 
be accounted for, if they were accuftomed to thinH 
on t}ie powersj or characters, in the heavens with 

any 
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«ajf ftcred regard, and to believe, that they fupport* 
ed thcmfelves, and all the rcll of this fyftem, by one 
unerring, perpetual a£lion and re-aftion upon them- 
felves, and oh every thing elfc, in the material world. 

t This dcfeftion from the knowledge and fervice of 
the true God began as early as the proje£t at BabeK 
The fcheme then was to build a tower, or templet 
to the heavens ; and though the defign was then 
brokcD, by making the proje<^ors fall out amongft 
themfelves about the liturgy, and form of worihip^ 
which was confounding their language 3 yet it food 
took place, in different families and countries^ though 
with different emblems, ceremonies, and fervices* 
Abrahani, by the direftion of God, left Ur of the 
Chaldees, where the rebellious fervice, probably to 
the light;, had begun ; and was> as were his fon and 
grandchild after him, for many years, kept under 
the immediaie direction of God, itinerant in regions 
that were then but thinly peopled, and with the in* 
I^abitants wherebf they had but fmall intercourfe, to 
prevent the infedlion that might have come from 
GOBununication with idolaters ; and by the immediate 
tSt'of Providence his race was brought down to 
Egypt> and exceedingly multiplied there, under par- 
ticulv manners and inftitutions, that kept them dif- 
tinft from, the people of that great empire 5 which^ 
as it was one of the firft mighty monarchies, fo was 
cohfefledly the mod: noted for the learning and fu- 
perftitious profefllon of the Pagan religion: and 
qhofen therefore by the Deity as the fcene in which 
hb vrondcrs were to be wrought, for the confufion 
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of idolatrous imagination^ and for eftablifhing tho 
authority of himfclf, his ]awgiyeo and eonfequmt^ 
bU laws, with the Ifraditifh people. 

As fubftituting the vifible fimilitiide in <ihc rom 
o( the invifible God was the firft, it was the mod 
criminal, the moft dangerous abufe that ^ver ciepC 
into religion ; and therefore the firongeft, the mdft 
laborious egrbrts, if one n3ay be allowed to 6lj ft^ 
were made by the Peity to correct and prevent it} 
and to fet men right in that particular. Reafoimigi 
of any kind could not have i^gd the fame weight to 
convince the idolatrpus Egyptians^ or th? Ifnielitts, 
l^rho might have imbibed fome of their notions^ thH 
the heavensj and in them the fire> the lights thm ak*! 
or fpiritj were no real gods^ and were but ferranti 
of Jehovah their Maker ; as the repeated miiade^ 
wrought by Mofes^ the fcrvant of Jehovah, io tlM 
fight of both nations ; giving animal life to inanimate 
matter } turning rods into ferpents ; producing mi^ 
titudes of frogs I turning water into blood) tummif 
light into darkneis ; making the air produce ftvaran 
of obnoxious infefts { infiifting difeafes ^ndxleatbtm 
certain claiTcs, whilft others were fafe; dividing tl^ 
fca ; commandijig fire ^nd cloud to execute his QOOiv 
mand> 3^c.^ miracles which were, to aU inten^a^ fySw 
(ic|6nt CO convince the Egyptians of their errori ati4 
10 guard Ifrael againft falling into it. 

And accordingly we fee th? point, principally, la* 
boured in the writings left by Mofes, is aflerting t6 
Jehovah the power, pre-eminence, and dominioa^p 
Attributed by the Pagans to the heavens^ Hpnce hii 

l)ooH3 
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hooks begin with tiie crettioo^ and formation of thofe 
beaTent by the word of God ; the hiftory of the dc- 
firu^icHi of the earth hf the flood is minutely re-> 
tordedi the conftant claim of the Deity is to be 
Q^n^jSM ^ the Creator of the heavens and the earthi 
l^d; tiie ^iver of all the good things th^t were Ibp- 
jj^oAA to come immediately from them. The chief 
idenr of the law of the tWo tslbles is to deny fervice 
ta all beings but Jehovah i the profeffions of the 
iiithfiil wcrej that Jehovah made the heavens \ was 
the Ibverrign Lord and Mafter} and in thofe profe& 
fions, the miracles id £gypt» &c* are referred to^ at 
the foundation of their beUef and acknowledgment* 

It calls for very particular attention^ that the firft 
and the grand miftakes in religion proceeded from 
taking literally what was meant figuratively^ or em« 
lilematically only; and fo denying, in efief^, the 
i^mbolical meaning! from which feveral impious 
abfurdides followed^ terminating in abfolate infide* 
Ulff^ tdicte fomc fort of impertinent belief was not 
tuitaCained by extravagant imaginations. 

The ridicule of this miftake appears Very ftrongt 
ID tdting fymbolical reprefentadons for the realities 
iMended to be reprefented; whatever pretence a re<- 
Vektioa, recorded in words by writing, might have 
lo be fo, literally undcrftood, fure it was extremely 
perverfe to take piftures only, for the original things 
or perfons deGgned to be exhibited by the pid:ures. 
And yet this folly we fee mankind fell into almpft 
yo every particular. The Elobim were reprefented 
kf ihe l)cavensa |u)d theft again> in fculpture, or 

pidure, 
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-pi£hire, by the bull, the lion^ and the eagle joined. 
The firft who wandered from the truth miftopk dfc 
heavens^ fire, light, and air, or fpirit, for #h»t<he9^ 
were intended to re prcfent, the invifible TriiAtfi"^ 
.as fuch worlhipped them, ufing the figures ' of cbe 
bull, the lion, the eagle, only las hieroglyphiical i«- 
prefentations of thofe powers which they truly >frefe 
intended to be. But their fucceflbrs, • in probefi -of 
time, fcMTgetting the fuppofcd influence of-'thoft 
powers in the airj or heavens, abd*«'obfervtng'ftIi* 
gious fervice paid to the forms oT thofe animals^ 
.made afecond midake ; looked no Vn^ore to the hea- 
vens as their gods, but ftupidly imagined a deity la 
be inherent in thofe graven or molten images which 
they worfliipped; And ferved, and from whom th^ 
looked for favour and protection ; and when. tk^Si 
|hing3 became too abfurd to be credited, and-foiri 
mally defended, imagination was fet to worb^^' ami 
produced fuch ridiculous fyllems in refpeft to tbt 
Deity, as endangered the lofing of the. knawlo^g^ 
even of the original fymbols, and helpe4 to intfOdvKf 
total unbelief and atheifm, . . . ;! T 

; It was taking fymbo}s for realities that made ttan 
imagine a purifying quality. in the blooid ofl ikoM^ 
that made them fancy that hecatombs flaughtered 
placated the Deity ; and that God was delighted wick 
the fmoke that arofe from the. fat of burnt-offerings. 
It was laying hold of the letter, and letting the 
meaning flip, that induced men to facrif^ce their 
firft-born, and to flacd in facrifice human blood: the 
Wood of the firft-born was tb atone s the feed of thp^ 

womai> 
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Mtfbtix'vaa to Jtclkvc. mankind from, diifery ; the 

'firft'^born wcrp factcd to Gfod.. Zealots to the letter- 

unagiped the fcuif^ at lead the firft-^it^ of the womb 

b)d this virtue ; and therefore offejed it^ literally^ to 

thfcir gods; which, at laft, made human facrificc 

ftfllionable. In fhort, looking at the external fym- 

bols and letter, and not at the apparent certain mean- 

iogof bothj drove the Heathens to all their follies; 

and £lrft mifled, and afterwards hardened and con-^ 

firmed the Jews in thofe abfurdities under which 

they are ridiculous and miferable to this day. 

As the pradice of die earliefl: Heathens, who firft 
apoftatifed to the fervice of the heavens, in fettinjg 
up the figures of the feveral animals whereof the 
cherubim was compofed, for the fy mbols or emblems 
of the different powers in the heavens, which they, 
worfhipped, is flrong evidence what thole figures 
were originally . intended to reprefent; it becomes 
neceflary for any one, who would have further fati$-> 
fadtion in this particular, to fearch the fcriptures, to 
fee whether, in the feveral appearances of the Deity 
therein related, there may not be lome chara£ters fit 
to confirm or deflroy the opinion that the figures ia 
the cherubim were the emblems of fire, light, and 
air, or fpirit. 

And upon due enquiry it will be found, that almofii 

always when the manner of Jehovah's appearance ia 

defcril?ed, the vifible fymbol of his prefencc was fire, 

or light, or air, or all three together; not to mention 

^hat the appearance of fire is generally, and almoft 

'^cceflkrily, attended with that of light. 

The 



The fitk iqpppear&nce dcfcribtd b G^a. sir* «lwr« 
16 confirm th€ covenant to Abrthaibi the pwti oif 
tbc divided beafta» aAd tbe fowl8» being fee wWlr 
^ditift each other, the appearance of a finoking {»^ 
6ace and a lamp of fire paflfed between them. T^hM 
this appearance contained f|re| light, ind airj or ipirit| 
is evident 

The fecond appearance of which the form is men-* 
doncd, was under the oaks of Mamie, Gen. xviii. 
where the figure is not particularly defcribed, though 
probably it was human^ or like to it $ and all we can 
gather from this is^ that the appearance was under 
the form of three perfons* 

The next apprafance defcribed is that to Moles in 
the bu(h, Exod, iii* what was exhibited to view wa^ 
a burning bu(h which was not confumedj and this 
exhibition could not poffibly be without lights whe* 
iher it was attended with cloud or fmoke the ttxf 
does not fay^ 

The next emblem of the prefence of Ood deicribedj 
is the pillar of fire and cloud that guided and guarded 
the Ifraelitcs in the wildcrnefs ; if light be allowed 
tQ the fire, in this exhibition, all the three $$i 
joined. 

Immediately after this we fee Jehovah giving the 
law folemnly from Sinai. He is faid, Exod. xix. i8. 
to have dtjitiidid upon it in fire: Mount Sinai was al-^ 
together on a fmoke ; it was covered with a thick 
cloud, and there were on it thunders arid lightnings \ 
and Mofes takes notice, Deiit. iv. 15. in cacttionin^ 
the Ifiraelites ^gainft graven imagesi and the lUftkmg 

the 
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ihe iduiiiilcudes of any creatures, to be wofihipped ai 
^fiody that on the day chat Jehovah fpoke to them 
. ia Horeb, out of the midil of the firei they iaw no 
tnanner of ilmilitude ^ by whichj the tttt Ihewsi 
fliufl be meant the ftmilttUde of any aniiiial i belidea 
th«r» it is certain there mufi: have been the appear^* 
, tncc of fire j and light from it^ as well as from the 
tightoing and thci cloudy which naturally denotes air> 
or ipirit:, Whofe peculiar language thunder is. 

When the tabernacle of the congt^gation was re- 
(Qovedi ind pitched without the camp^ upon the 
|ieopIc*s rebellion, whllft Mofes tarried yet in Horeb^ 
the pillar of cloud defcended and dood at the doof 
df the tabernacle^ fo often as the Lord talked wick 
Moles } and all the people, upon feeing this cloud, 
w>rihipped, Exod. xxxiii. 9, 10; 

When Mofcs defired to fee the way of the Lordi 
and Jehovah was to proclaim his name^ he caufed 
his S^ory to pafs by him, Exod. xxxiii. 22* Now i^ 
this glory of the Lord was of the fame kind with that 
^rbich. filled the tabernacle and temple on many oc* 
tadons, and which £:^ekiel in his account of the 
^erubim defcribes, it muf): have confided of fire^ 
light, and air, or fpirit. 

When the tabernacle was fct up, Exod. xl. 54, 3^." 
file cloud of the Lord covered the tent, and the glory 
of Jehovah filled the tabernacle. When Aaron bleA 
led the people; for the firfl time, on entering upon 
his office. Lev, Ix^ 23. the glory of Jchovaih appeared 
to all the people* When the temple was completedi 
and thi lacred mufic had played, i Kings viii^ 10, 1 1^ 

and 
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snd a Chron. v, 13, 14. ••The cloud ffflcd the houft 
<^ of Jehovah) fo that the priefts could not ftand to 
•* minifter by rcafon of the cloud ; for the glory of 
" Jehovah had filled the houfe of Jehovah." And, 
s; Chron. vii. 2^ when Solomon had done praying at 
the dedication of the temple^ the glory of the Lord 
filled the houfe. '^ And the priefts could not entei^ 
** into the houfe of Jehovah, becaufe the glory of 
^' Jehovah had filled Jehovah's houfe.'* » 

Now if we examine what appearance this glory of 
Jehovah had, when he was, as one may fay, in perfoii; 
Caking pofleifion of his houfe, and can with certainty 
difcover it, we may with confidence conclude, that 
the fenfible image it bore was what God intended 
ihould give the idea of the material thing, to which' 
he, whofe prcfence that appearance denoted, was W 
be afiimilated. 

The common notion of glory has fplendour, a glare 
of light attending it; and when brought mto lculp« 
ture, or painting, is figured like rays ifluing from. 
the fun ', and in the pafiages above mendoned, .a 
cloud, another emblem, was attendant. 

In Ezekicl, chap. i. where the Cherub is deicribedj - 
the glory of Jehovah is alfo ftiongly painted*. The 
▼ifion begins with a whirlwind, a great cloud, vcr. 4. 
and a fire infolding itfclf. Ven ij. "As for the 
" likencfs of the living creatures, their appearance > 
^' was like burning coals of fire, and like the appear-^ * 
*' ance of lamps : it went up and down among the 
*' living creatures, and the fire was bright, and out' 
" of the fire went forth lightning/* Ver, 26,*a7, afc* 

The 



It he appearance of a man, on the agp^raOjCe of ^, . 
thrones and the prophet faw^ " a& the.cqlour of^ain^.j 
*^ ber, as the appearance of fire roun^i about. withii\ 
*^ it : from thc; appearance of his Ipins eveix upw^ir^s^. 
*^ and from the appearance of his loins even 4owa« 
*^ wards," he faw **.as it were the appearance of 
*' fire J and it had brightnefs .roiin4 about. As thc^ 
** appearance of thc baw that i$ in the cloud in thcf 
•' day of rain, fo wfs the appearance of the brigbtneC^ 
" rpund about/* *' Thi^i" {^y% thp prophet, *^ w^ 
*' the appearance of the likcne^ of the glQfjr of £be 
'*^ Lord i gnd whep he faw it, he feli d^wn upo^ ki9( 
** face/' And chap. 3f. ver. 4. where the f»ine chen; 
Fubim are d^fcribed, the court h faid' to have been 
full of the brightnefs of jehpvah's gloTy,, . 'vi^hilft the 
houfe was filled with the cloud. , 

The dcfcription ftews that fire, light, anci clqud, 
were the principal, if not the pt^ly ingredients in thc 
a^ear^nce of the glory of Jehovah 5 anj theipreter-- 
Q^ltural appearance of light, ihining from the fkin of 
Mofeci's fece, after the glory of Jehoy4h had paffed 
by hiip, fhcws pretty well ^hat fhsst light had in 
thc compofition of that glory; which the apoftle 
Paul feeins to have underltood when writing to the 
Hebrews, chap. i. he fpcaks of the brightnefs ofthc 
-Father's glory, the exprefs image of hisperfqn. 

Befides thefc appf arances of the glory of the Lord^ 
Jehovah ads in charafter, . when. Ley. ix^ 23, 244 
pleafed with^he priedhooji of Aaron, he. fends fire^; 
the emblem of himfelf, out from his face, to bum the 
iacrifiM outheal^Ti when, ;z Chrgn. vir. 1. fire, upoa 

L the 
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the ending of Solomon's prayer, came down hdttt 
healven^ and confunied the burnt«oiScring ; and 
iifhen> I £iilg6 xWii. 38. the decifion was rhade^ asi 

dbbve mentioned between Jehovah and Baal, hf 

' - • \- . ■ ■ ■ 

fire nom heaven« 

Thefe being, perpetually, the fignds ofjfehovaih't*' 
pfterenee, the fymbols made life of to denote his ap-* 
pearanice 5 thefe having been, jointly, or fevtrally, ' 
the obpefls 6f the earlieft Pagans' religioils fervice!^^ 
the Pagans acknOwledgipg the bull, the lion^ and the 
cfagle, as the emblems of thefe their divinities, whidi; 
in lengtfx df time, they miftook for what they werd' 
intended wholly to reprefent ; and the buB, the lion^ 
and the eagle, joined in the appearance ot one living; 
creature, hdving been donfecratedj as One may fay, 
in the cherubim, for the refidenee of the prelence or 
God in the holy of holies, one can haifdly doitbt tliat 
the figures, joined in the cherubim, which were ijxi 
emblems of fire, light, and air, or ipirit, the ordtoaiy 
fimilitude under which tlie Deity ufually appeatedj 
were^intended to reprefent thofe chstra£l:#rs, of pet^ 
fons, in the divine elfencej that fire, light, and air^ 
or Ipirit, refembled. 

^Whatever occafion matt might have had for the 
knowledge of the diftindlion of perfbns in the Deitjr^ 

before the fall ; yet it feems cercain, the manner of 

■f .• 

Jiis falvation> after his dcfcftion j could nOt have been 
imparted to him without revealing that truth, utidii^ 

coverable by the light of nature. He ctiidd not- 

■ ' ' 

poflibly know, how, or upon what account, his Siii 
were to be pardoned, and himfclf re^^inftated in the 

favour 
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i&vour of God, without being told, that the Deity 
confifts of three Perfons ; that of thofe three, pur- 
fuant to a covenarlt made before the creation, the 
fecond was to take on him flefh, and in the form of 
a man to fuffer, and thereby atone for the fins of 
mankind ; and that the third was to keep a commu«» 
nication with the fouls of men, for their guidance 
and comfort. And man could not pofHbly keep up, 
with any certainty, the memory of this revelation, 
without fome memorial, fome fymboiical a^, or 
thing,' to preferve it ; or look upon fuch fymbo^ 
knowing the fenfe of it, without gratefully cotifef- 
.fing his obligations to thole divine Perfons, to 
whom he owed his being, his comfort, his falvation* 
A Chrlftian, the mod important article of whole 
creed it is, that the Deity was joined to the humani- 
ty, that the Word was made flefh, that a Pcrfon in 
Jehovah became the Son of man, and a Man, bora 
of p virgin, became the Son of Jehovah, will not 
fcruple when he is told, that, in the reprefentation oif 
the Deity exhibited under fymbols in the cherubim^ 
for the inftru6tion and comfort of mankind, the 
figure of a man is addecl to thofe that rcprcfent thq 
Trinity 3 that this figure of a man is placed at the 
right hand of that emblem that reprefents the 
Father, the firft Perfon, the fire ; and that it is, in a> . 
particular manner, conjoined with the lion, the 
iccond Perfoui the light. He firfnly believes what 
thefe figures, thus explained, reprefent ; and mufl: 
thipk it agreeable to the great condefcthfion, and 
goodnefs of the merciful God, to acquaint man. 

La. from 
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from the beginning, with what fo nearly cdijp'efntd 
him, ind what, without revelation, he could pofliblj^ 
have no idea of* 

The hieroglyphicaf repfefcntatidn in the chcru-*' 
btm ifiuft not be conGdered, fingly^ {torn the fornt 
of it j but to that muft be afdded the raiik it had fa 
the tabernacle, and the ceremony/ or cmblematicai 
Sftion in ^hich it was concerned. 

It has been aheady obfcrved, thai the ciherubim 
were to be made out of iht fame pure gold thai' 
tfbmpofcd the mercy-feat, which they were to covef 
with their wings ; and all that is defcribed to uS/ fur- 
ther, of their |)oflure, is, thatj, ftandingf one it cacfr 
<nd of the mercy-feaf, their faces \yere to Took to* 
" ivirds each other, and towards the mercy-feat. 

This mercy-fcaf, the fpace between the two che'^ 
fiibim, is defertbed, pfarticularly, as the place of tlic 
tcfidence of the Deity, and of his appearance y ht 
was to inhabit the chertibim, or between them iyBuS 
he was to appeaf there in the cloud, and to deckivi 
his will from thence. 

Befidc"s thisj there Was a ftatcd folcmn ceremony 
to be performed, once a-year, on the day of cxpia-*f 
tion, before the mercy-fcat r the pried was tq bring 
within the vail the blood of the fin-offering, and with' ' 
it to make atonement fof all the people, by fpririkling 
of the blood on the mercy-feat, and fevcn times before 
it 5 and this blood, fo fprinkled, is (aid to expiate. 

The atoning blood, in tliis higheft aft of tHe Mq* 
faical inftitution, was iprinkled on that place, th€ 
inercy-fcaty towards which the feverd faces of th«t 

cherubim 



^crul?im were turned; ^d if riicy w^re to fee they 
had nQ objcd to look ^t, on this ^ojcmn day qf jsxt 
piation, but the prieft in the holy garment, the emr 
jbjicm of the fccond Pcrfon^ the light, fprinklihg thi^ 
blood on ^d towards the mercy-fe^ty tbi^ coul^ 
hardly faU to raife the idea^ that the blood fo j^rink? 
^d was the objeft, the divine Ferfons^ whom thef^ 
figures reprpfented, looked upoi) a$ the propitiation| 
I^Kr^nforp, the atojiemenit, 

J^nd If it was necei&ry, towards making this emr 
blem complete^ to reprefent all the Perfons as look* 
|ng upoiij^ ;and accepcing thi^s bloodj. thcp it became 
necellary to make two feyeral cherubs, and to plact 
theni at 'different ei^ds of the mercy-feat, tl^at the 
face of e^ch . figure might ^e turned towards t]be ipo^ 
^he blood .was to be fprinkled on ; becapfe, had there 
l^een no more than one qhien^b, %vfo only of the foui: 
^aces qould have been dire£t:ed to the place on whicl^ 
the blgod was to be fprjakled i beiides, tl^at the fig? 
pificancy of the circumflance pf their faces looking 
towards pach pther, which d^feryes a fep^ra^ie confix 
deration, would have been loft/ 

Nothing is liiore certain, than that, under the Moj 
faic cecoi^omy, the Deity w^ to relidc, to dwell, tq 
appear, ii) the midft of the peoplej in the place where 
he was to put his Name; the place where, ^d 
where. only^ in exclufion of all others, facrifice was tq 
jbe offered, the altar was to be fet up, and every other 
ceremonial, or ^mblematipal a^ of their religion was 
to be performed, ^nd more particularly the hi^heft^ 
)0 pr between the cherubii^* 

L 3 Whatevcf 
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Whatever religious zSt was done, in this place, ii 
fidd to be done before Jehovah ; in the Hcbrcwj^ 
dwaysy befare the face? of Jehovah. 

Now, if the feveral faces of the cherubim are 
taken to reprefent the Pcrfons m the Deity, and 
therefore to be called the faces of Jehovah, the rca- 
fon of this phrafeology will be obvious, as the phrafe 
itfelf will be fignificant. 

It is not to be diflembled, that the Hedrew words, 
tranflatcd ie/ore tie faces, are often made ufe of to 
fignify iefore, or in prefence of, without regard to plu- 
rality of' faces ; but it defcrves enquiry, how fo 
ftrange a phrafeology came to take place. 

And it feems to call for 'very particular attention, 
that before the Mofaip inftitution, and, indeed, from 
the firft revelation, the prefcnce of the Deity is 
reprefented as confined, with refpeft to religious 
afts, to a place -, and what is done, in that place, is 
Ikid to be done before the faces of Jehovah, 

Cain is faid to have gone outfrom the faces of Je- 
hovah, and to have dwelt \n the land of Nod, to the 
eaftward of Eden. Now, if by the faces of Jehovah 
is not meant fome particular place of his immediate 
iprefence, and if, on the contrary, his prefence, as we 
tranflate it in general, is underftoqd, the thing vnil 
not be true : Cain could not convey himfelf out of 
the prefence of God, which is every where ; but he 
might remove from that place which hecbuie,ina 
particular manner, for his refidence, in the celebra-p 
tion of religious afts. 
In ltk,c ffia^ner, the pot of manna^ EJxod. x^. is 

ordered 
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prdcred to be laid upj and was accordingly hid Hp^ 
before the fajces of Jehov^, before the .teftimony^ 
Jong before the Mofaic tabernacle 9nd ark walB mad$ 
or ere£bed« Laying it up any whe^e wpul4> ^ onf 
^hfe, hay^ been laying it up before the IfOrd i bu|^ 
Aaron underflood the meaning of |he expreflJoi^ to 
be^ to lay it up before the teilimony^ where (1)0 ftcfl 
of the cherubim were. Nor need anyone fcruplf 
Ifidmitdng the force of this laft obf^rvatipn j for it 1^ 
evident from this^ as well as ot|ier texts^ that thf 
Ifraclites had ain ark and a tabernaclej cQnIecratcd to 
the refidence of Jehovah^ and deftined (p religioujt 
fervice^ befpre the ^ofaic tabernacle vtraa Kfir^ i>$. 
Upon the provocation of the Ifraelites^ \a mfking 
the golden calfj Jehovah being highly diipleafedj t^i^ . 
tabernacle was by Mofes taken out of the center^ and 
removed far from the camp^^ and was called the ta- 

r 

bernacle of the congregation, where Jehovah de» 
fcended in a cloud, to give dircfilions to Mofes. Now 
^his happened in the interval, between Mofes's rtf^ 
ceiving inftru^iops for building fhe tabern^le that 
was niade }a t||e wildemefs, and his giving orders 
for the contribution for that work; which evinccs> 
that the Ifraelites had, upon their going out of E^pt;^ 
a tabernacle for Jehovah, diftinguilhed by his pre- 
fenccj^ and the fynibols of it^ i^efpre that reared bv 
Mofes was prepared,^ 

Though the having ^ tabernacle for Jehovah fuf-r 
ficiently implies the haviqg an ark, with the mercy- 
feat and cherubim, the ft^miture of it j yet there m 
Other evidence to fhew that the IfraeUtes a^ual|7 

t4 ' Ui 
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fcld ah 'arte, different from that made by Mofen. Tot 
When the ark, which had been taken by the l?hilif* 
"tiffes, was locally at Kirjatli-jcafim, Saul, bcirrg at 
tSibcah of BiErnjamin, i Sam. xiv. i8. orders Abijah 
\o*bripg him thither the ark of God; and the p^n- 
ihan of that book adds a remark, for at that time 
%cre was an ark of^God, be fides that, with the chil- 
dren of Ifraeh And when the ark made by Mofes, 
after having been carried from Kirjath-jcarim, was 
_• lodged in Zion, Uriah, who had left Joab at the 
licge of Rabbah, being preffed to go to his houfe to4 

to his wiiFe,^ excufes himfelf, allcdging it was not 

• ii , ' ^ 

proper for him to take fo much cafe, when the ark, 
%nd jfracl, and Judah abode in tents, and J oab and 
*fhe king's fcrvants were encamped in the open fieldSji 
'2 Sam. xi. ii. 

And it feems highly probable, thiat the ark thtii 
'brougli t to Saul when in camp, and the ark that was 
'ivith Joab at the fiege of Rabbah, was the lame that 
'belonged to the tabernacle which the IfraeUtcs cay- 
lied from Egyjit with them j becaufe, after the 
building of Mbfcs's tabernacle, it vas unlawful to 
Jiavc made any new one in imitation of it. 

If it is alked, whence the Ifraelites "had an ark, a 
tabcrnaclei cherubim, and the prcYence, or the fbp- 
pofcd prefcnce, of Jehovah, in or between thofe 
cherubim ? toward the refolution of that queftion, 
it muft be confidered, whence the ancient nations 
had their ciftas, their arks, their images, their tera- 
phim, thtir'tabefnacles, their temples ; becaufe the 
'Origin of b6th will, very probably, be found the fame* 

The 
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'^hc accounts given us by Mofcs, of the publi? 
ption of the g-^fpel^ after the fall^ is very fhort an4 
:onci&, fhoiTgh the revelation may, in itfclf| have 
fcen very fuii and explicit, Hopes of mercy given 
irc recorded in that fingle fentence, Tbf Jeed of th^ 
woman jhall bruije the tead of tb€ /erpent : and wc 
hear Off na other fymbplical thing, inftitiifion, or ex-* 
liibition^ except only the placing, or inhabiting, the 
chcrubihi, to the eaftward of Eden^ upon man*$ 
being removed out of it. 

The Jews, who have mifconftriied the Angel Je- 
liovah into a created angel, have thought fit, here, to 
Liadcrftand, by the cberubims, two of the fame fort 
oS angels, who had got a flaming fword amongft 
them, to frighten Adam from re-entering Eden, and 
meddling with the fruit of the tree' of life ; and this 
monftrous ftory they have made out of a text that^ 
Beccffarily, ineans "no fuch thing, and may fairly be 
conftrued to a knk big with the moft important 
fnfbi'rndtion to mankind. 

For, in the firft place, what the Jews and we tranf- 
Ute to keep the way of the tree of Ijft^ with 'intent to 
prevent the coming at it^ may as properly be ren- 
dered to obfervey or for ohfervingy and fo difcovering, 
or finding out, the way to the tree of life; and 
every' body knows that the word way of Aeaven, way 
to liftf in the Greek, as well as Hebrew learning, 
ineans to arrive at happinefs. 

In the next place, what we commonly tranllate 
flaming f word tt^nds in two fevcral nouns, not joined 
by conftrudlion, ifiame ^md fword, which laft means 
nothing more particular than a killing weapon. ' 
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And, in the Uft place, the word we trsLottatt flawed 
iherubimsy \% alipoft always^ in eyery other text^ tran& 
kted inhabited ; and whether you tratiflate \t placed 
or inbakitedj thp next word ought (o b^ tranllated tb0 
(berubims^ ^ things or fimblems lyell Ji^nown tq 
thofc for y?horp Mofes y^rote. Sp that Jehovah'3 
placing or inhabiting theft chprubims, wh^rc there 
was ^Ifo the appearance of fire and iword, was the 
iQIpthod chofeq \)y him, to make thi^way.tp die 
tree of life kept, or obferved. 

Now, as the , eftabli^Qied method for atonement 
;ind propitiation, t^? known way to the tree of life^ 
w^s, by eqiploying fire in burnt-facrifice, and the 
fword in fhedding blood, both which muil \^ ^one 
before the faces of Jehovah, refiding in or between 
the cherubim 3 what hinders us to conclude, that 
the cxhibipipn mentioned by Mofe^ was, to ^hp 
fymbolical inftitvtion and fer^'ice afterwards eftab-r 
Uihed amongft men, the fame that the pattern^ 
Jhewcd to Mofes and to Piavid were of the taber* 
nacle and temple that afterwards were erp£):ed ^ an4 
that Adam, and in hiipi mankind, lyas (h^rebiy inn 
ftrufted to flied blood, and offer burntrfacrificc, 
before the f^ces of fuch fyn^bolic^ ^gure§ as were 
then rcprefented ? Surely, if the fhedding of Uood^ 
and offering by fife^ we^re thef} inftituted, as we are 
pretty fure they were, the manner would alfo b^ 
dirc6ted. And, as we know, from the hiftory of 
Gain, that Jehovah chofe a place for his mofe im^ 
mediate prefence, called his faces, we cannot ppffir 
bly doubt that dirqdlion; mvf^ t?e ^iyen with whs^^ 

fymboi^ 
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^mbols that place was to be adorned^ and how It 
was to be diftinguifhed : nor cw we reafonably 
heficace to pronounce that the fynabol of his pre"> 
fence Was the cherubim, the place whcre^ in thQ 
Jcwifli ceconornyt he moft certainly dwelt, an4 
where, in the very text in que^Honi he i$ faid tQ 
inhabit^ 

If then this en^blematical repreibntation was exhi^^ 
bited, immediately after the ^1, to e^prefs and keep 
in perpetual memory the revelation of mercy to man, 
by the blood and fuffering bf that pcrfe^i human fk* 
Crifice, who was to be joined to the fecond Perfon in 
the Deity y and to redeem and govern thofe that fer^ 
ved, and truiled in him, we can clearly fee the extent 
of God's goodnefs from the beginning, univerfally, 
to all mankind ; and we can perceive how the 
Jews canic to have a tabernacle, and an ark, with 
proper emblems, before that made by Mofes; and 
how the nations came by their fymbols, of the like 
nature 5 which, in proccfs of tinie, they mittook, 
snifapplied, and altered, when their corruption and 
' imagination had once led them aftray. 

For it^ in that emblematical fcrvjcc, the fymbolof 
the prefenpe of the Deity was neccflary towards per- 
forming f^crifice, as well as the emblem of the great 
Sacrifice, the great Interceflbr, &c. then it became 
neceffary for men, when, by multiplying, they were 
forced to extend their quarters, and to people dif- 
tant regions, to carry fome fymbol of the divine pre- 
fence along with them, in order to the facrificing ac- 
(:cptably ; every nation, agreeing in the fame fervice 

mud 
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fnxift have one ; and everf lamiljri (q long a^ the 
fight of <rxefcr0ng the ^iefthood rema^ne4 with the 
fir jl-born^ niu^ alfo have one^ rUe that right would 
be of rio benefit : and if they lived • in the itin.crant| 
no-made way» they muft have a cent, or tabernacle 
for placing 'thofe iymboU in, as lyell sb means ii 
traufporting them ^ as^ on the other hand^ if their 
feats were fi;8:ed| fo as to fufier thein to ere^ boufe^ 
for themfclves^ they natiirally woiild find hpufek 
or temple6> for thofe fynibols. 

Nothing was more common than houi^Gld-*god^ 
Among the antiepts* l.aban iiad his teraphim^ which 
he calls his gods^ and about which he was .exteemelj 
folicitous ; Rachel had no lei^ reipe£): for them than 
he. The heathens carried their gods along with 
them» whitherfoever they wcnt.^ U he idolatrous If- 
raelites had, probably, in the wildernefs^ tabernacles 
for their gods Chiun and Remphan. 'If^he caufe of 
making the golden calf was, probably, compliance 
with this cuftom, iEncas is commended for the 
pious care of carrying his gods, his Dii Pcnaies, from ^ 
Troy to Italy i though what the formof them was, i^ 
not known. Every family had their PittatiSy Xhtvc 
Dii LareSy thoughi in later times, they forgot what 
form thefe antiently were of. Tcraphim, Penates^ 
Lares, are all plui^l names for the reprcfentations of 
thofe family-gods ; ^nd, laying thofe circumftanccs 
together, it is impoffible to doubt that the making 
thefc ' reprcfentations, amongft the' different nations 
and kindreds, owed it3 origin to one ^nd the fame 
caufc. 
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It waS: becaufe of the mkriy corruptions introduced 
into the facrcd fcrvicc, in praflice as well as* in opi- 
liionj that the Jewifh fMConoiny wa$ inftituted ; and 
h wa^ecaufc the permiflion of every head of a fs^» 
inily to be priefti fot hi^ oifrn houfe, and to f^criflce 
according to his own will; had introduced the great-^ 
tft uncertainty, as well as ierror, that the fil-ft aQ to- 
"irards cftablifhing the Jewifh Jiiturgy was, the. abro- 
gating that rights the depriving the firft-^bot^ii of all 
|)retence to fhed bloody and'transferring that fight t9 
the family of Aaron. 

. It was for the lame reafofiy and to the fanie ibtentr^ 
that facrifice of allTorts was pix)hibited^;elcept ht* 
(ore the faces of Jehovah, in the tabernacle firfti and 
(hen in the temple* In the wlldernefs no liraelitc 
could lawfully kill a clean animal, K>r private ufe^ in 
any other place, except before the tabernacle; and 
chough, when the people had fixed feats in the land 
of Canaan, diflant from the faces of Jehovah^ they 
^tre permitted to kill of the flocks^ of of the herds, 
for domcftic iife, provided they did hot eat the blood 
or the fat; yet ftill, under the ftrifteft menaces, they 
were prohibited to facrifice, for &ar of t^e abufcs that 
ftiight cnfue. 

The very ptohibitiori, together with fubftituting 
the Leviics in place of the firft-born, and the change 
that was thereby introduced in.the precedent praftice 
which all mankind but the Jews continued in, fhews 
fufficiently what was lawful and regular before that 
prohibition j and the circumftahces, above taken no* 
lice of, fufficiently ihcw the occafion and meaning of it. 

Much 
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That this was the apprehenfioln.df the Ifraelites,. of 
thofe ttmesi is evident from the coiidu6l of their fuc-* 
ceflbrS) who could not well fail to be acquainted with 
their notions ; and who might thinkj. that ordinances 
of this kind, intended to take place in aftate of qu?et 
and tranquillity, when all the people had free accefi 
to the tabernacle, or temple, might be fuperfcdcclp 
in cafe of abfolute neceffity, when the pious coidd 
not have acccfs to jirevent theoifelves at thole 
places. 

Micah, t^ho lived in the time of the Judges^ cerr- 
tainly feared Jehovah : the filver^ belonging to his 
mother, was dedicated to Jehovah, to make anephody 
and teraphim, &c. when he fucceeded in getting a 
priefi: to his mind, he concluded that he was certain 
Jehovah would do* him good ; and this ephod> and 
teraphim^ evic\cntly were prophetic. 

His fcherae, then, manifeftly was not to revolt from 
Jehovah, nor to fcrve idols, or other gods; but, whilft 
die confufion and opprefllon of Ifracl made it impof- 
£ble to attend at Shiloh, to have a houfe of God in 
his' own family, with facred fymbols^ and a prief^ 
who, before the faces of Jehovah, in that place, coyld 
make atonement by facrifice^ whilft communicadon 
widi Shiloh was obftrufted. 

He, therefore, made an ephod, and teraphim, in 
imitation of the approved fymbols; and, having; 
them fct up, had, Judg. xvii. 5. Betb-Elobim^ a bmifc 
€f God. The tranflators, imagining that the tera- 
phim reprefented falfe gods, have rendered the words 
B^tb-Elobim, a koufe of gods ^ diough, chap, xviii. ji. 

they 
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tJiey rendered the vcfy fame wdrds, when applied to 
the tabernacle iii Shiloh^ ibe koufe of God. 

. As the fervrice for which this cphod and tcf aphim> 
this houfe of God,, was intended, could not be pcr-f' 
formed without a pfied^ Micah, who it feems waa. 
not himfelf ^ firft-born, confecrated one of his fons, 
ptobably the eldcft, for that office, for want of one- 
more fit; but meeting, at laft, with a Levite> he en- 
gaged him to ferve in that .ftation^ and confecrated- 
him^ in full behef that this aftion would be aCCepN 
fcblc to JeHovah, And> accordingly^ "we fee Jehovah^ 
was propitious to this pious, though irregular defign. 
The cphod and teraphim, confulted by the Danitei 
ftbout the fuccefs of theif undertaking, feturned A 
true anfwer j. which fo far raifed the efleem. of the 
Danites for thofe facred fymbols, that they robbed . 
Micah of them, and fct them up in their own coun- 
try, where they continued in reputation till the cap-* 
tivity* 

■ Micah, eomplaining. of the injury done him Irt 
taking frotn iiini the teraphim, fays, they had taken 
awtiy his Eldbimi his God^ It- is difficult, if at all 
pofliblc, to imagine that Micah, who fet up thofe 
figures to do fervice to Jehovah, could have meant 
any more than that the teraphim were, the fymbol, 
or reprcfentationj of the Elobim^ ncceffary to be ufed • 
in the Chi^f aft of religiouis fervice j and it that fhall 
be the conftrudion, the. refemblance bctv/cen tera- 
phim in: private fervice before the Mofaic law, and 
cherubim in the public fervice aftct it, is pretty bb* ; 
fertrable* 
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It waSi in all Appearances for the faoie reafotfi an J 
to the fame end^ that Gideon, a fifrvant of the true 

m 

Oodj who had feen the Angel Jehovahj co whom Je- 
hovah had fpoken, to whdm and by whom Jehovah 
had wrought wonders, made an ephod of tht golden 
ipoils of the Midianices, and fet it up in Ophrah, his 
city ; whether the Ifraelites, in pfOCefs of time, ran 
a whoring after It, and where it became a fiiare toL. 
Gideon, and to hi$ hou&. 

That this ephod had teraphiin, &Ad all the ptopec' 
appurtenances, as Micah's had, attending upon it, iS 
not to be doubted j and it is remarkable, thatGideon't 
z£i is not cenfurtd for any inherent malignity in it, 
but only for the Confequences of it ; as the ephod ha 
fet up, in procefs of time, debauched the people^ 
and became a fnare to him and his houfe. 

Thefe inftances pmtty clearly fhew, that teiaphinfi 
were no more than a copy of the origin^ cherubim^ 
applied to the fame ufes that the cherubim were on 
ih€ mercy '-feat; and as all mankind agree, from mady 
clear proo&i that the teraphim were images^ or re--' 
prefentjitionsi of what the antients took to be ex*» 
preflive of their Deity, it can hardly be quelftioned 
that the cherubim were intended for the fame purg^fei* 

Suppofiog this to faav^ been the caie^ as the very 
exhibition muft have been intended to reprefent Tri« 
' nity in the Deity, and the Ihare -each Perfon had in 
the falvation of man, k is impoflible the Jews codd 
have rejeSed the belief of the Trinity, and with it 
the Mefliah upon I^adrent, fo long as they retaipcd 
the memory, and the underllanding, of chat hicrogly-- 
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phicdl reprefentation. But, a3 it wai fixed in Provi* 
dence thac they fhould didbelieve the one, and re« 
je& th^ ^ther^ thciir wild imaginations^ whilft the 
figures remained in the temple, led them to negleft 
all redeftion upon them^ and to run after falfe gods ; 
and this neceflary piece of knowledge^ towards un* 
derftanding the fyllem of grace, dropt fo totally out 
of their heads, or rather they had framed potions fo 
contrary to it, that, upon their return from the cap- 
dvity, the ark and cherubim had no room in their 
temple ; though thefe were the very kemal of all 
theii" religious ceremonies ; and though the know^^ 
ledge of the figures of the cherubim was preferved 
b^ Ezekiel, a prophet allowed by themfelves to be 
infpired, aa the dimenfidns and fabric of the mercy^^ 
ieat were by Molcs» 

That the ihutdng up thofe figures in tht fanffum 
/Mff$rum might have contributed to the lols of the 
knowledge of their form, amongft the Jews, may be 
true i but then, if they had not been defcribed hf 
Ezekiel, that lofs would have been toul and irrepa^ 
Table; and we, as well as they, fhould be deprived 
of the benefit of jthat reprefentation, to evidence the 
originaland permanent defign of the merciful Deity ^ 
but as the lofs of the ideas> which ought to have rer 
Iblted from that reprefentktion, anfwered the end of 
God in the hardnels of the Jews ; fb the prefervatfon 
of thofe facred figures^ by Ezekiel, ferves to convi& 
the Jews of that hardneii, to render them inexcufable 
&T their infidelity, and, at the fame time, to confirm 
«ad^ eluftratt the fiuth of Chriftians. 

'Ma The 
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The foirn and the meaning of the reprefentatiori iri 
the cherubim, is riot the only piece of ufeful know-* 
ledge the Jews, to whofe cuftody the facred oracles 
were committed^ have loft as to themfel ves j though^ 
in preferring the facred books, they hare providen-' 
tially faved them for the benefit . and inftrufiion of 
thofc who vtrerc called, to be the people of Ood, ift 
their ftead* 

* It has been already obferved, that there is a partJ-^ 
cular emphafis, which the Jews cotild not fee, in the 
plural Eloiimy ufcd always in fcripture to fignify 
God ; and it is iliconteftible, that the word itfelf 
carries fome idea in it defcriptivc of fome charadter, » 
fome relation, the Being defcribed bears to man. 
. The word Jebovab the Septuagint tfanflates Kupio^, 
and we, after it, Lord\ becaufe of the delicacy of' 
the original interpreters, who might thfnk it fome 
fof t of ptofanation to tranflate that facred Word, and- 
make it common in its known meaning* Neither 
Jew nor Chfiftian doubts that jeh'vJi expfcflcs thi 
ijfence that neceffarity exifts i and everybody knows 
that it does not mean what Kuf>ior> properly fighifies 'i 
the Greek word is a faithful and' juft tranflation of 
^^(?^/, which the fuperflitious Jews have placed iif 
the room of Jehovah ; it fignifies Dcminusy Lordi 
Majiety but carries nothing in it of th^ idea oforiginaL 
The idck rcfulting from the word Ku^p*©;, Lcrd^ is 
telatire, and bears a particular regard to JUhjeSfSf 
y?r.t;tfw?^, without which the idea of Z.^r// cannot fub- 
fift; but the idea arifing from the word Jehovah vk 
nbfolutc^ bearing no relation to any thing but itfelfi 
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it 

. r ■ 

^nd ftanding fixc4 and determined by iffclf, fubfifting 
thtQugh nothing bjefid|es did cxift. ' v 

_ Aijd, therefore, w6 can reafonably fay, my Zord, 
thy Lordy his Lord^ our Lord^ their Lor d^ tke l^ordo^ 
the landi &c. and thofe ^xprefllons arc often ufed ia 
fcriptqne.5 but we cannot fey^. my Jebovab^ thy Jebo^ 
vahj &c* and in fa£): there is nQ /uch expreflion in thf 
whole facrcd.book 5 and, when we tranflate, my Lord, 
thy Lord, Sic. thi word tr^fjated is never ^^i&^'ytf/&, 
but alwarys Jdoni, Qr fome other word of the f^mi? 
^griification* 

, As we difcover (he idea copvc^ed hy, Jehovah tg 
be abfolute, fo we perceive * thi^ idea implied in 
Illohim to be jrelative, by the ufe of it : nothing is more 

common than my^ thy cur, their, ^is Uiobim, which 

• 

never is faid pi Jehovah 5 and as the word hjsis fpme 
lignification of relation, the tranljators ought to hav^ 
pxprefled it by a word ^hat bore fome fuch fcnie. 

But as . they have erred iij rendering the abfolute 
word Jehovah by tbp word f^ord, whiph carrier an 
idea fignificant of relation ; fo they .have erred, oa 
fh« other hand, by rendering the word Shhim ^m^ 
©«of, Gody Gods I which, fo far as we knoiv by the d^r 
jivation afllgned for it, has nothing fignificant ip it, 
gtlpaft carriei? no jd^a pf relation tQ us, or tP ^ny 
pthcr things • . . 

If the word i^gof, or the word Gfid, have no (igni? 
4jcant meaning in tjiemfelves, and are made ufe oi^ 
psi founds only to r^fc the idea of the eternal Being | 
then the applying that word by the relatives, my, thy.^ 
^c, is improper \ t}ie ^terpal Being, abfojutely (:on« 

M 3 fidercd^ 
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fidered^ has no more relation to one than to another; 
and, if the term Oiof^ had originally any fignificatibn 
of ralation9 \>y all we can difcover from the Greek 
fntiqui(ieib it was loft long beforje the Septuagint 
tranflation ; nor do we know what the predfe mean** 
ing of the S»on word Oodvms^ other than a> denote 
the fupreme beneficent Being. 

The Jew^ thcFefore9 ought to have tranflated the 

word Jebovah by a word of the fame fignigcation i 

or at icafl. to have rendered it totidem Htms^ if they 

coxild not find a word of the fame import ; and they 

ought not to have tranflated it bya word that has ano« 

thcr and a different meaning: and they ought not to 

have tranflated MUbim, which molt certainly had a 

i^gniScation of relation, by a word which had no fig^ 

nification at all of relation affixed to it ^ on the con- 

trary, they ought to have kept up, in the tranfladont 

to the true meaning of the word i or to have retained 

the Hebrew term, totidpn Uteris ^ in the tranflation^ as 

they did in propei^ names; for th^n, though they muft 

have left men in the dark> they wo^ld not have mif* 

led theni) nor done the mifehief they have done to 

their fucceflbrs. 

Without enquiring whether the lofs^ of the con* 
cealing of the meaning of this word> proceeded from 
folly; or faultinefs, or from a mixture of bothj^ in the 
Jews, it is highly neceifary to fcarch, in order to the 
recovery of it ; knowing the genius of the Hebrew 
language to be fuch, that fignificant words are frame4 
from roQts that yield fome certainj fixed i494» and 
thereby convey 4 determined meanings 
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In looking over the radical words of the Hebrew 
bnguage> one finds the root Elak to mean an oaib, or 
adjuration, the execration made to eficft the breaker of 
z covenant ; and the genius of the language eertainlf 
admits the word Eh6 to be yfed^ from that, to figni'^ 
fy a per/bn that have taken upon him this oath, and £/(^ 
ifim to denote morff perfons become fubjcQ to it; or 
entendg into covenant; or agr^ementj tc^^r. 

That E/obim (hould be formedj from this roo^ to 
fignify perfons under the oiligatiw or execration ef an 
fatb, may t^cm at Hrft fight fomewhat hard'; but 
that notion wll become more familiar^ when one 
confiders that 7^i>w^i&, throughout the lacred fcrip*^ 
tjuresj h faid on m^ny occafionjSj in confirmation oi 
;smy promife^ or covenant, relating to a future evnt> 
"^to Jwear^ to fwear by bim/elf, to/wear as yeh&vajk 
Ifvetb, in order to create abfolute certainty, and rt- 
liance on the performance. 

Why Jehovah is thus r^prefented in taking an oad}> 
9nd what the nature and manner of th^t o^th may be» 
|nerit9 a diftin^l: conQderacion ; but"^ fince, in faA, hc^ 
represents himfelfto us in that light, as binding his 
promifcs by path, we may eafily conceive why he may 
chu(e to be ^aljed, and ponfideredi as the God bound 
by oath^ the Qeing folemnly isngaged under ^n iia^i 
mutablp obligation, by f hQfe who 9rc to bf licve in> 
wd rely on his pronjifcs, 

Though we have no fpotftep, fo fa;aa ]l know, left 

pf this n^nification, in ;h^ terms which (he Greeks, 

or Romgnjs, or ochei: l^te Heathens, zn^de ufc of to 

fignify th? Peity j yet |iic Qrcf Iw had Atir Jupi^ 

t$r 
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teTj^Ofkitu and the Romans their Jupiter Faieraori 
tod nothing was more commonj afnongft thofe 
HeathenS) than the notion that the fupreme God 
couid bind himfelf by oath ; nay they dcfcribey with 
6ditious circumflsancesj the particular oach that was 
immutable, Here^ again, is an inftance of a very 
extraordinary notion, very far from being deducible 
from the light of nature> picked up, and maintained 
liniverfally, amongft the moftanticnt nations we 
know ; which caUles wonderfully with what the 
3laqred bobjc, of which they knew nothing, exhibits-; 
and mult therefore havg flowed from t^i fame 
original. 

: If we admit that Elohim carries the notion of Fa^ 
derafcres, beings or persons in alliance y bound by oath 
to make their engagement efFeftud, then we evident- 
ly fee why they may, are, and ought to he, called, i»;f, 
ouTy theiry &c. Elohim \ why Jehovah defcribes him- 
felf by the title of the Elohim of Ahraham^ of Isaac^ 
Qfyacoh^ of Isrdel', why they call upon him as their 
(ildhim \ why, in their praifcs, they afcrihe to their 
Elohim power, goodncfs, faithfulnefs, beyond the 
Elokitn of otjier nations j and why the leading encou- 
ragement to the Ifraelites> to do well, is, that JehO'* 
'Vah is, or will be, their Elobiniy and they ar^, or (hail 
be, to him a peculiar people ; as, on the other hand, 
if they bfok^ their covenant, the Elah^ the oath ,qv 
execration, would reach them* 

And furelyy if Jehovah was pieafcd to make, or to 
' reprefent himfelf as making a covenant for the benc- 
"fic of fMMtmd;^ or of any particular people, by wliidi 

he 



/ 
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jb^ was unalterably bound to redeem and preferve 
them,, on their performing certain conditions, the 
moft kind, and, at the fame time, the mod ufrful ap- 
pellation he could chufe to be addreffcd to by, is 
that of E/obim, in the notion of Faderaicr ; becaufe 
it could not be pronounced, with attention, without 
raifing the moft thankful fentimcnts of the mercy 
JUid goodnefs of God, joined to the ftrongeft confix 
dence in his favour ; and, at the fame time, warning 
the party of the danger of tranfgrefling, by non-com* 
pliance with the conditions to which he, on his p^r, 
was bound. 

If Elphim was a term peculiar to Jehovah, as God 
of Ifrael, "^ith whom he plainly appears to have 
,becn in covenant, the rcafon of that appellation would 
be pretty obvio\is ; but fo it happens, that he is 
called the Elobim^ of the whole eartii j and, in the 
defcription of the creation, the wortcs performed by 
the Eternal are faid to be done by the Ehhim^ and 
all the antient nations admitted the term El kim^ as 
defcriptive of their God. So that it wilJ be a ftrong 
objeftion againft this fenfc of the >v<)rJ EUhinty if 
no reafonable account can be given of an eariicr co- 
venant than that with Abraham, and if that cove- 
nant did not extend to all mankind. 

Whoever believes that there nre three perfons in 
the Deity, whereof one became bound to join him- 
felf to humanity, and perform complete righteouf- 
ncfs, and give complete fatisfedtion for the fans of 
mankind ; one became bound to affift man, thus re- 
deemed, to do his duty, and to reform his heart; and 

one 
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one became bound to accept of this fatisfaftion^ ftnd» ' 
upoii receiving it^ to admit man td fellowihip aqd &• 
vour ; will not fcruple to allow^ that^ before even tlie 
creation^ a covenant or agreement was made to dus 
purpofe between the facred Three, in the event of 
man's falling; and he wiU be the Icfs fcrupuloua to 
admit this, when he confiders the feveral texts thzi 
fuppofe it; particularly the cxth Pfalm, ver. 4. whtch 
ff^yh ^^ Jehovah hath fworn, and will not repent^ 
*^ Thou art a. Pricft for ever, after the order of Mcli- 
*' chizedck/* 

But whatever may be thought ofjthis; as none, 
vho confidcrs and believes the fcripturjcs, can doubt 
that this covenant was made known to the firft man, 
on the fall ; if the term Elobim wa§ cpniecrated for 
bis information and comfort, it would pafs current 
amongft all mankind, hi3 defcendantsi and that 
vQuld fufilciently authorife Mofcs, in defcribing the 
creation, to make ufe of the term Elohimi afcribingto 
Jehovah, the EloHtn upon whofc fidelity all mankind 
were to depend for falvatiod, ;he cripatign pftjiis iyfr 
tem, and of m^n. 

And though Mofes does not, formally, relate that 
Jefiovah acquainted man, immediately upon the fall, 
of a covenant made for his fa|vation ; yet fcyeral paf- 
C?ge$, a^ recorded by him, Ihcw that mankind had 
early knowledge of this covenant/ For^ in fpeaking 
to iVo^!., both before and ^fter the Qopd, Jehovah 
fays he wiil cftablifli his covenant with Noah, 9nd 
with his feed ; not ufing the word that is, commonly^ 
tranQatcd to mch a covenant ^ which would have bten 

done 
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done if no covenant had been made before; but 
making ch )tce of an exprelBon that prefuppofed a 
covenant, formerly madc> and known to be made to 
Koah, who made fure he was to reap, after that d<;« 
cl^ation^ the benefit of it. 

And if one enters into the belief that this ccrvehanlt 
(which gave birth Co the appellation Elobim) was 
made by the Elakim, from the beginmng, and waa 
intimated to mankind, upon the fall, when the pur« 
pofe of mercy was firft revealed; and when, for ex- 
plaioing and recording the purpoie of grace, the 
^hole emblematical inftitutfon was appointed, and 
the cherubim were exhibited ; he will readily admit, 
that^the pofiri<)h of the two cherobs, with their faces 
looking towards each other, and at the mercy-Ieat, 
where the blood for atonement was to be fprinklcd, 
might reprefent the Elobim, as parties in the aft for 
making a cc^venant, looking and relying on each other 
for the performance, atid regarding the blood, which 
was the emblem of the confideration for which man 
was to be redeemed ; and this opinion he will the 
more readily give into, when he recoUcfts that the 
ark, which fupported the mercy- feat and the cheru- 
bim, the principal eniblems of the Jewilb religion, is 
mod commonly called the ark of the covenant. 

As the Jews cannot be pardoned the lofing the 
Jfenlc of tftc word Elohim^ they can hardly be forgiven 
their plain endeavour to hide the original meaning of 
the word tranflated covenant. 

That Beri^y (he word fo tranflated, does not in its 
original fenfe fignify covenant^ is evident from this; 

that 
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that the formal phrafe made ufe of to fignify th^ 
making a covenant is, prccifcly, to cut qffl or Jay , 
Beritb i much in the fame way as ic^rcy percuute, 
ferirei/adus^ isj amongft the Romans, to fignify ibe 
making a covenant, 

. . Befitby ^therefore, in? its original fignification, dc-r 
notes fomething that was to be cut ofy to be^^/«i 
and Mofes, £xod» x^iv. 8. after having,, as the fym* 
bol of the covenant concluded between Jehovah an4 
the people, divided the bipod of the facrificc ihtQ 
two equal parts^ and after having fprinkled the other 
half on the people, faying, Mebold t^^ hlood of Berith^ 
wbicb Jcbovab batb cut off vaitb you, Qoncernin^ all, 
thsse tbin^s. And Zcqh* ix. 1 1 . prifoner? are fet free 
by the ^loed oftbt covenant, Beritb* 

The Latin literati very truly aflign the rife of the 
^hzxk ferire fcfduSf when they fay, that in all leagues, 
covenants, and agreements, it was the antient and 
original cuftoi^ to flay fome viftim, to facrifice j 
whence, mentioning the folemn ^£1, the (Jaying th6 
vidim, in common ufage;'came to fignify the whole 
aft of making a league, to which it was applieid 2 but 
they fail in aifigning an adequate reafon for the cercrr 
mony of flaying any animal, at treaties ^ which again 
mufl: have given rile to the form of fpeech in qucftion. 

It has been already obferved, that the blood of the 
Redeemer, who, in dqe time, was to be cut off^ waf 
the confideration of the original covenant between 
the EUhlm^ and between them and man 5, and th^ 
cutting off>.and fprinkling the blood of a typc^ a crea-, 

• turc fubftituted in thp room of a R^de^mer, till his^ 

real 
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Ital advent, was the fymbol of that covenant^ uftd^ 
even by Jehovah, in making covenants with men, as 
in the inftance at Sinai ; and, therefore, ufed hy all 
men when they entered into folemn agreements witli 
each other. Cutting off a creatures then, in a parti- 
cular manner, or under a particular charafter, being 
Ae fymbol of that important covenant, it is no glrcat 
wonder that men^ in their folemn engagements with 
each other> fhould make ufe of that facred aft ^ and 
that faying, fhortly, that fuch creature^ by fuch name 
or charafter was cut off, fhould, in common ufage^ 
flgnify that a covenant /cvas mad^s 

Though thefe refledions may give ibme rcafonable 
fatisfaftion why cutting off, or flaying a victim was 
lifed in making covenants j yet it isftill ne^eflary to 
Inquire what particular charadter the thing, called 
Befithy bore, to diftinguifh it from common viftims 
in ordinary facrifices, and to Appropriate it to the ufe 
of binding Covenants 3 flnce - there is no appearance^ 
after the moft accurate fearch^ that Beritb was the 
name of any fort of an^imal ulcd in facrifide* 

In examining carefully the Old Teflameilt, tWd 
|)afrages, and no more, are to be met with where the 
Jews have not ventured to tranflate the word Beritb^ 
covenant J but have been necefTarily obliged by the con* 
text to give it its true original fignification j thoughi 
to divert the reader*s attention, and to prevent his 
making any inferences from the fepfe of the word^ 
in thefe texts, they have, in an arbitrary manner, 
pointed the letters fo as to make the fame Icittersi 
which in every other paffage found Seriti?, \o be ia 
thefe texts pronounced Borith^ 
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Mai. jiL 2. The angel of the corenant ofBerith^ 
is faid to be like the feflner*8 fire^ tmd like fuller^s 
Berith^ foap, an(1 comes to pitfge and to purify. An^i 
Jer. ii. 22. Reproaching Ifracl for their wick^dnels 
and unckimnefs, Jehovah iaith. Far Aougb thou voi^ 
Shee wiib nitre, and take tbu much Beritb> soMp % yd 
thine inifuity is marked bif^e me. 

Thefe paflages evidently (hew^ that die Beri^ has 
ia it the notion of cleanfing, puri fying } and the root, 
from which, in that fenfe, it muft nfe, is har^ Barar^ 
which fignifies purcy to purify ; and the word Beritb, 
formed ^from that root, may fignify properly purificih 
thft$ a purifier i a perfon or thing fit to furify. 
^ Keeping tn view this notion of the word9 and re« 
coUefting that every thing was, under the law, tTch 
the moft holy things/ to be cleanfed, to be expiated> 
to be (andified» by blood ; that the pollutions of man-* 
kind were to be waflied away by it ; and chat the 
bloodi which thus cleanfed, was but typical only ol 
the blood of the rc^purifier, who, in the New Tefta- 
ment language, is to "cvajh us in bis blood from all our 
iniquities : who can help concluding, that the great 
facrifice to be cut off, in due time, was called Beritb, 
tbe purifier y to (ignify the end of fhedding his blood ; 
that the reprefencative beafts, the types, were called by 
the fame name ; that tofiay^ or cut off Beritb, ot the 
bcaft rcprefenting jBm/A, tbe purifier, being the irery 
fign, or fymbol, of the great, the original covenant for 
the falvation of mankind, which was to be repeated 
for confirmation of folemn covenants amongft men^ 
thfc term or cxprcffion oi cutting off Beritb, or the 

purifier^ 
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furifat'i came in procela of time to fignify the zQt to 
which^ ^mOngft men^ it Ivas applied^ the making ^ c^- 
v$nani ; the word Beritb ret^iningj nevertheleis^ its 
original fighifidation» and being to be taken in^that 
fenfe^ when the icope of the text requires it jfhould ? 

Underftanding the matter thus, many paflages^^ 
that other wife are extremely obfcure, if at all fcnfe, 
become clear and fignificant. Ifa^ xlii. 6. IJebovab 
tPfUgive theef^r a Beriib, covenant of tbe people, and 
fer a liibt to tbe Gentiles, xlix. 8. / Jehovah will 
give tbeefor a Beritb, covenant, of the people, to eJiahUfi 
tbe earth. If what is tranflated covenant, wfcre ren- 
dercdi as it ought to be, purifier, nothing could bt 
more clear and comfortable than thofe texts. 

Upon the fame principle the blood of herith, the 
covenant, vfUl fignify the blood of the^«n^, without 
excluding the notion of that bloo4 being the feal, and 
fymbol, of the covenant* 

. And, in like manner, in many paflages where Je- 
hovah, inftead of ufing the word^ tranflated to make 
a covenant, ufes other words, which fignify, eftablijb^ 
i^g9 gi'^i^g* placingi his Beritb, covenant, to, or with, 
any one, the word B^ith may more properly mean 
the purifier, than the covenant. 
. Gen. vi. i8. When Jehovah acquaints Noah that 
he is to deftrOy the earth, with all its inhabitants, 
he' affurcs him, at the fame time, that he is to cfta* 
blifli his Beritb with him, and his family* Nov^^ if 
Beritb be taken, in that place, for the purifier, the 
promiie amounts to this, that the great purifier was 
id con^e ofhis line -, which happened accordingly. 

In 
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In the fame way. Gen* xvii. 2. Jehovah (ays to 
Abraham, / will give my Beritb ittween tbee and 
me. And verfc j^.As for me, behold my Beriib, 

m 

covenant y is with thee. Amd, if my Beritb, in thofe 
cxpreifions, is meant the purifier, then thefe arc fbroial 
declarations that the MeiTiah was to come of Abra- 
ham ; which explains the other declarations, that in 
bis feed all the families of tbe eartbjbould he blejfed* 

And that declaration in which David fo much 
exults>in what is called hislaft words^ 2 Sam.xxiii* c« 
ytt be bath placed with me an, or tbe everlafiing Be* 
titb, will fignify that Jehovah had decreed the puri-^ 
Jier, the Mefliah, Ihould fpring out of his houfe, 
though his houfe was not fo right with God as he 
could have wilhed it* 

Many more paflages will appear.in a very different 
light from what they did formerly, upon taking-the 
word in this fenfe ; which may be the. reafoii why 
the Jews, who miftodk the true Beritb^ whea Jic 
came in accomplifhment of the law, and the pro* 
phets, have ufed much (kill to hl^e the true mean* 
ihg; which moft uadoubtedly was underflood by 
their forefathers, after the death of Gideon> when> 
Judges viii, ^2* ^^7 ^^^^ a whoring after Baalim'> 
made Baal Beritb their god» to whom there was a 
houfe, or temple, at Shechcm, chap. ix. under the 
title of El Beritkf or tbe God* Beritb, 

Whether the Ifraelites or the Canaanites built dik 
temple, is not material 5 the god was, furely, of thd 
manufafture of Canaan, who ipoke the fame language' 
with the Jews, and expected purification' as WcH aju 

they. 
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they, though perhaps after aftrange iriannfer. Baal, 
or jB/, -BmY*, trslnflatcd theLordjOt Qodi the covenant ^ 
will hardly make fenfe ; but xhtLordy or God^ thepu^ 
fifi^y might Be a proper objcft of yf^orfliipi for thofc 
ivho were fo fond of purification, as to caufe their 
children to paft through the fire to purify them, and 
even to facrifice their children, by fire, to atone for 
crimes, and avert wrisith. • 

Having faid fo much for explatintrrg the Hebrew 
phrafc'for making a coDenaftiy it may not be improper 
to enquire a little into the oHgin of the Latin phrafb 
ferirey herci pereuterii fadUSy which evidently is of 
the fame kindred. 

Waving the conjc6tiire of thfc gram*manan$/that 
fiedui might, in the old Tufcah language^ have beea 
ufed for bcedus^ a ^id, which agiairi might be the ani^ 
thai accuftomed to be flain, or cdt off, at^concluding 
treaties i becaufc it* neither appears that koedus was 
andently sn\ltknf<edusy lior that a kid was the iegti'-^ 
lar facrifice : I think it moft probable that yjp^/zV, iii 
the phrafe in queftion> meant originally what the ad-^ 
jective fcedus -a -um^ means^ at this day, vilej abo^ 
ij$inaile, polluted; ' ■ ^ 

Now, it is certain, thait iri the HebfeW language, 
the facriffce gaiftcd its name, from the end for which 
it was offered ^ ^^fin-^ffeHngis czWid, briefly, ^»; a 
ire/pafs-^cfferhigy a tnspa/si Wherefore the viftim^, 
bfought for ^fin'offer4ngy is catted,- without any ad* 
iHdohyafin. Hence a tiniui is direded t;o. bring his 
JlHy if la cieature^ the typ$ of thait Pcrfbn who was tQ 
ffaandln the place of thefiniier,. to the door of the 
t^efnaclci to lay his hand upon the head of his 

N Jin ; 
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fin\ xhe ipM^ is to kill the/ir^ to pour out l^ i/A»^ 
ifthtfin^ &C. widtQUt adding ^t all the word cfferir^^ 
to explain tius meaning. • 

Asy thca> all religious rites flowed from tkc fame 
iburce^ aiid were infticutedin the fam^ langu9ge» it 
is very natural to condude^ that, upon the formiatioa 
pf anew language, the expreilions concerning thofe 
facrcd rites would be framed in fome conformity to 
the original Janguage, Now^ if, in the firft language, 
that which was ofiered for Jin^ which was to atone 
for it, and to purge it away, was, by thofe who ex- 
pefted that effefl: from it, called Jin ; why may not 
we believe, that what was offered jto purge what was 
itrmedjidity, pollutmy ahomnaihtiy might rbet^ed 
fc$dusy\ifcedHSy in the language of the country^ figni« 
Btdfodity^ poilufioffj umleannefs ? 

And, if it is allowed that fcsdus might fignify. tk$ 
creature offered to atone for fin, or uncleannefs» t^Vtii 
fmr$y fircuUre^if^duSy would be the very tf^x>f p4fe«^ 
ing for fm^ and muft come to ^\^\{y making i^ £9Vtf* 
nant^ya the very fame way that cuffing ^ ^fi^iyni^^ 
Bmfb doc$0 . ": 

To thcfe obfervarions, which tend to (hew the anr 
tiquity and authority of reveladoi), and the true end 
and meaning of phe emblematical^ and predi6)ivc in- 
ftitutions, as well as of rthe term$ in which dbe.writ« 
ten will of God is convijyed, mSany mor^ ;inig|lit^ 
added f and thefe^ already i^iffcred, might bio^ fop* 
ported by producing tlie.paffages from authors iacced 
and profane, by which they are to be youfibed i but^ 
M on the one hao^dm^would exceed the tdcfifn of 
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thefe flieets ; fo, on the other, it woiild be but do- 
ing over again what iis already infinitely better done 
by the ingenious Mr. Hutchinibn, author of Mofes's 
Principiay in that and his other furprifm^ works, 
from whence all the thoughts concerning the anti- 
quity of, and manner of interpreting revelation are 
borrowed, and which are fraughted with difcoveries, 
as ufeful as they are new. 

This Author has been complained of for writing 
in a manner that has been called abftrufe and dark, 
and perhaps with fome reafon ; but if he is not alto- 
gether to be acquitted from that charge, fure there 
is no cxcufe for thofe who, pretending to admit re- 
velation as divine, will not give themfelves the 
trouble to examine, with due attention, his works, 
which make the Old Teftament fpeak a lahguage 
underftood by our Saviour and his Apoftles, and 
which hardly any body appears to have pnderftood 
fince their days. It is fcarce pofliblc to pay too 
dear, in labour and lludy, for fuch difcoveries ; and 
if regard for revelation were out of the queftion, it 
is amazing that curiofity does not prevail with men 
of leifure and learning, to look into books that are 
flored with fo much entertainment in that way. 

If any unprejudiced perfon, acquainted with the 
Scriptures, who has looked into the anticht Heathen 
learning, (hall examine with tolerable care thofd 
thoughts, . it is to be hoped he will find a r|ady an- 
fwef to an the produdions of modern as well as 
antient infidels; and remain, to hi^ great Comfort, 
fatisfied, that ChrifHanity is, indeed, very near as 
eld as the creations 
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APVERTISEMENT. 



^HJjS following l^rcfltis^ was Itft unfinishfd Ij the 
Author of th preceding otif^ but published aft$r bis 
death by ^mdofibi^ Friends , f»ho justly tbmght that 
even a fragment ^ by so masterly a k^nd^ would be an «- 
eeptable present to the Public^ 
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Xt t» Tdidti to affirm, tliat the uhiveHe, ot even the 
falar fyftcrtii. was made principally for the fake, of 
theearch, or of man i becaufe, for ought we kncrw^ 
there may be many more^ and more confiderable i^. 
for it. . It is at the £une time not certain^ at )e^ to 
me it does not appear to be fo, that there was aof 
other ufe for creating thefe immenfc: heaveftlx bodies 
but to regulate the motion of the earth i to produce 
the other efieds which fomeof them evidently have» 
and ail of them in a greater or fniallet {iiroportiotl 
may have on the earth j^ add to raife in man that ideik 
of the magAificencej power, and fldU of theCreatorj, 
which the contemplation of the immenfity, motion^ 
order, beauty, and titiUt]^ of thefe bodies muft j^o-^ 
duce. 

It is bec^ufe we know not whether thofe bo£ea 
are inhabited, that we cannot pronounce that thd 
utility they bring us is or is not the only end of 
creating them • I f they are inhabited, the inhatbitanta 
muft be of a texture very diflferent from thqfe of the 
earth. But wfe cannot deem.it im[>oflible, that be^^ 
ings may have beejQ^ made, fit <o Ttfidc> to a£^ and 

N4 to 
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to think J in the very ccntrCi. as w^U as on the furfacc 
of the fun. 

But, without determinipg that qucftion, which thp 
fcantinefs of our lights will not permit us to decide^ 
It is obvious, that, belides the phyj^cal influence 
which thefe bodies m^y have on the earth, and on us» 
it muft have been one, and that no inconfiderablc 
end of the making t}fem^to help man to fuch an ide^ 
as has been mentioned of the Creator. 

It is ralh to fay, that any one part of the furniture 
of this earth is uf^lefs. ; thait there is not ibme utility 
i^ the yariou;^ foils and metals ; or that the. different 
plants, infefts, reptiles, fifh, fowls, quadrupeds, are 
hotneceflary for certain purpofes, though we have 
Hotyet difcovpred th^m. Who njrill deny ufefulnefs 
to poifbqous plants ; or dare affirm that moths, rats, 
tOdds, vipers^ and other vermin, have not been in- 
tended for proper and fit ufes ? It is bold to aflert, 
that the leaft animalcule difqovered by the micro* 
icope, has not its proper ufe in nature. 
. It ieems unreafonable to fay, that God framed all 
the ornament of this earth, to farisfy himfelf that he 
eould4o it ; -fince he fperfcdiy knew, that he couki 
do every thing that docs not involve contradi£lion. 
^ But^ as the whole fra^me of tliis earth, fo far as wq 
know it, ai>d every plant ^nd living creature that ar$ 
lupported by it,- are, to man, ftriftand very obvious 
demonftrations of the power and wifdom of the Crea* 
tor, . as the oiconomy and difpolition of the whole 
is of his goodncfs, it feems reafonable to conclude, 
that one,: pplfibly the chief end of creating thofc 
things, was, to ihew God toyman. Most 
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Moft of the produQioiiBi of the earth are, one way 
pr another, for the ufe of animals. Many animals arc 
the food of other animals ; and> to be fare, Co intend- 
led t>y the Maker. Man, as an animal, has his fharc 
of the leguminous, as well as of animal food. Every 
living crekture wants nourifhment^ and finds it ready 
provided j but all have not eyes to fee the bountiful 
hand that reaches it. Man ^as his proyifion in com- 
won with the other animals ; but then he has eyes 
that may^ and, if he <^o not (hut them, muft fee the 
hand from which it qomes. On the brute, there- 
fore, who cannot know his bcnefaftor, there is no 
.obligation to duty or gratitude j on man, who may 
and ought to know, there is and muft be*. Why 
then may it not be fairly concluded,, that pne of 
the chief ends of crowding the earth with fo many 
iwrdndcrs of the vegetable and animal kind, is to fill 
the head of man with admiration, ahd his heart 
yvith gratitude ? 

It is rafli to fay, that the bee knows, or makes tife 
of any geometrical principles in the formatioh of its 
hexagonal cellsi or that it is from any phylkal know* 
ledge of the properties of floyirers, that it is direfted 
to cull thjc fweets that yield its honey from fome, ne* 
glefting others. It is ra(h to affirm, that the various 
tribes pf fpidcrs confider, and from refleftion, and by 
mechanical rules, frame thofe nets of different forms 
;ind (izcSy that catch their vagrant prey. It is rafh 
to fuppofe, that the fwallows, the crows, the magpies, 
frame their nefts, ^nd make choice of that fituation, 
^rom any antecedent re^onipg what is fitteft to be 

/ done^ 
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done, or from an^ archieeftonial notions. It itncU 
ther reflc£lion nor hunger that naovcs the cat to lie 
in waic fo patiently and fo attentively for the monk 
or the rat. Thefe a£tions they exerts probably be^ 
caufe they are direfted by their frame to exert thetbi 
and to that difpofition we give the name of Inftinct. 

It is falfe to fay, that men defire to eat and drink, 
from knowing that doin|^ fo is neceflary to preserve 
their lives ; or that they have a deGre for the other 
fexj from a defign of propagating the fpecics. Thefe 
difpofitions flow from their make : they hunger, they 
thirft, they lufl, whether they would or would not. 
In thefe things, and fome others, they are moved by 
their fratnes as brutes are. 

But, laying afide thefe natural, or rather mecha-i 
nical difpofitions, man compared with brutes is much 
at a lofs, except in fo far as reafon and refiedtioO' 
come to his alfittance. He has no inflind to deter- 
mine him what to eat, wUat to avoid eating. It is 
but a fmall part of the globe, if any, that can afford 
man fruits or legumens to fupport him the whole 
year round. His make is not fit for catching animals 
to live on, were he naturally carnivorous. No m- 
fim6t, fuch as appears in odier animals, dire£ts him 
to this or that fort of habitation ; and were he not 
diredlcd by experience and reficftion, he muft quick* 
ly perilh. 

Man comes int6 *the world much more hclplefa^ 
and continues fo much longer than any other animal 
we know. Without the care of his parents he mufl 
be foon loft ; and without the ioltruftion which their. 

cxpc-^ 
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experience enables them to afixfrd his reafonj he muft 
continue miferable^ until his own experience and ob« 
ftrvation yield matter for his realbn to work on. He 
therefore was evidently fo fratned^ as to be obliged 
to follow reafon for his guide ; whereas all the other 
anima,U had their guide in their texture and conifti^ 
tution. 

No animal but man wants clothing, other thaqi na«» 
tl^re has provided for it. Man can hardly live in any 
part of the globe, unlefs he find clothing for himfelf. 

No animal but man Hands in need of cookery^ or 
any other preparation for his food, but what it has 
from nature. Man muft prepare every thing almoft, 
except fruits and legumes, before they arc fit for his 
&rvice. Grain muft be ground and baked ; all fort 
of meat muft be altered in its condition by fire ; and 
I<)oubt fait muft by induftry be found or made, be« 
fore the nourilhracnt be proper for man. 

No climate yields fpontaneoufly food fufEcient for 
man, though all do for the brutes that inhabit them* 
Man does not cultivate the ground, nor find fupplies 
for his wants, from mftinfi:, but from obfervation and 
seafoning. 

Reafon in/ him muft anfwer the end of infiin£l in 
brutes. He fees trees and all vegetables fpring from 
jeeds ; if he would have plenty, he muft plant or 
£)W. He kts grains and fruits fall and perifti, unlefs 
tiiey are gathered and preferved ; and he fees the 
ant induftrioufly gathering and laying up ftores. 
Thefe obfervadons muft lead him* to produce and 
Ave corns, &€• Cold ma^ps clothing necefiary ; 

^ the 
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the fpider^s thread and web furnifh matter for hii 
fancy^ and fpinning and weaving are invented. 
Floods^ and ftorms, and winter make fhelter nc? 
ceflary. The fivallow makes ufe of mortar^ thtt 
crow of flicks for its neft : tnan's invention improves 
on their inftinft ; at firft huts rife^ and at laft palaces. 

Inftinfk carries brutes no farther than to what it 
fit and liecefi&ry: reafoh carries man fo far; but 
then it, or at leaft it prompted by vanity, carries him 
much farther. In place pf warm clothing, which 
nature requires, vanity will have it rich and gaudy; 
The bluftx of the rofe, the plume of the peacock, and 
the fhining wing of the butterfly, muft be imitated 
to deck our fine ladies, and our much finer young 
gentlemen. In place of ponvenient manfioris, wc 
mud have fbmptuous palaces, crufled with marbfei 
and fhining with gold. In place of food fitted fi>f 
our flomachs by roafting and boilingi we run into 
the moft ridiculous gratification of extravagant taflte, 
by unnatural mixtures, that diflrefs the ftomach. 
And in place of ufing wine and ftrong drink, ^ur 
own invention, for necefTary purpofes, if any fuch 
there are, we make them the inftruments of debauchi 
the means of debafing our underftanding, andde? 
flroying our health. 

Happy brutes ! unhappy man I their inftinft car- 
rics them to what is fit and convenient for them j 
but it carries them no farther ; it leads them to nOr 
thing that undoes them* His reafon fuppUes ia him 
the lack of inflinft, and leads him to every thing 
that is neceilary or coavenient 5 nay^ bounds hiiQtQ 

' that 
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that when duly made ufc of* His reafoii;. bcfidcs, 
fupplying the place of infttndb^ was clearly intended 
fibr opcfning to hini a fcen^ of very delightful ,em-> 
ployihent 3 the contemplation of the works of God, 
the. reflexion on his boundlefs might, wifdom and 
goodnefs, and the enjoyment of his favour^ But 
ualuckily this lad has long ceafed to be any part of 
his bufiQei[$. His reafonis made ufe. of indeed, by 
all , mclans, whether . right or wrong, to purchafc 
things neceifary and convenient; but he does not 
(lop there. He feldom ever makes ufe of. it tq 
prevent the abufe of thcfe conveniences : on the 
contrary, he employs it in contrivbg means to raife 
tfid to gratify unnatural appetites, by which hi^ 
:pnftitution is hurt. And; he feems to have no 
>ther view. in the conduct pfhis Ufe, but.tofatisfy 
hofe vitious and dcftruftiv^e : inclinatipnsj^ which he. 
limfelf has. raifed, and fubftituted in the .room of 
hole which reafon was .intend-^d to lead him to. , 

Brutes are by nature. fufficiently fupplied- with ©e-; 
^cffaries, and with infttndt, to teaqh therat. to jjiake 
dc of them ;. and if they bad eyes to fee thc' Author 
►/nature, they furcly would be thankfjjL Maa is. 
ichly fupplicd by nature; andin plajcq ofjiuftind):, 
las reafon to teach him* to apply t<> his: ufe and.con- 
■^eniencc what nature hais prqdqced. He hias^befides^ 
; jcs to fee, the Author of nature, and of 'his bleffings, 
he giver of that reafon that helps hinl t'Ojt.urn the 
^rodiid of the earth, to his account; and heihas in* 
Dis make a difpofition to gratitude^ as well as' he 
bio W9j that acknowledgment^ .thankfulnefs> and com^ . 
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pliance with the will of his Maker and Be&efaAcH'f 
is his duty. But, alas ! how feldom docs . he {vnSer 
that difpofition to be brought by re afon to zGt ? How 
little is he employed in thinking on nature, with a 
view to difcover and admire its Author P anid how 
fmall is his concern for the will, for the hondur of 
that Being by whofe power and bounty he fubfifts i 

Becaufe he can raife plants, and gather fruits aod 
feeds ; becaufe he can convert thefe feeds and fruits 
into bread and wine ; becauie he can manufadure 
filk, wool, and flax ; 'becaufe he can fmek minerals, 
and produce a fort of new /pecies of metals ; and be** 
eaufe he can, by making ufe of his reafon, |MX>cure 
a vaR variety of gratifications to^is taftci and to his 
vanity, he forgets the Being whofe gift that reafbn 
was: he is apt to look upon himfelf as the creator 
of all thofe things that ajBFord him fubfiftence or gra« 
tification, and on them as his creatures i he thinks it 
lawfid tb. make ufe of his own to any excefs ; and he 
at lafl: drops into an opinion, that true felicity cqn- 
fills in the gratification of all appetites, at any ex-* 
pence, without regard to right or wrong; and that 
every thing that may-fafely be done to compafs chat 
gracificatidn, is lawful. 

When this comes to be the fettled difpofition of 
the mind ; when the bias of the heart is the gratifi^ 
cation of all lufts and appedtes ; when the gradfica-* 
tion of thefe lulls and appetites is diredlly adverfary 
to what right reafon fays is the will of God, and in* 
confiftent with what it fays would have been our chief 
felicity, even in this life» had we purfucd it i no one 

can 
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can wonder, that right reafon is not confulted, or its 
vcdce Jillened unto ; or chat the crowds efpecially of 
tlic^ddy and vitious, ihon all corxefpondence with 
retfon» all forts of meditation ; and in plice thereof/ 
when they arefatiated with the gratification of groflcr 
appetites for the time, and cannot proceed farther in 
the enjoyment, they take up with play, or othewthc 
moft filly, if not ofFenfive amufements, rather than be 
lei&.alone in the hands of their own confcicnce and re- 

Thus has reafon, the higheft gift that God has been 
pleafed to beftow on men, by the perverfity of fooliih 
glnlty man, become the inftniment of his miferj. 
Reafon was given him, in place of inftind, to dired 
his choice ; which was left free, that he might de- 
fenre^ and be rewarded for doing well : reafon was ^ 
givien, Tto guard him againfi: the prevalence of lufts* 
and appetites, and to lead him to the chief felicity his 
nature was capable of : reafon was given, to let him 
fee the order, the beauty, and the magnificence of 
the works of God ; and thereby to difcovtr the ex-^ 
ccllency, the power, the wifdom, and the goodneft 
of that felf-exiftent Being : reafon was given, to (hew 
him his immediate dependence on his Creator for 
every blelfing he enjoyed, as well as the capacity of 
enjoying them ; and to fill his foul with gratitude fixr 
the overflowing bounty of hts Maker t and reafon was 
given him, to complete 'and fecure his felicity, by 
a :&ttled confidence in the favour and prottftion of 
. the Almighty, fo long as he made ufe of it to con* 
trol and correQ diforderly appetites $ and to anfw^r 

the 
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the end of his crcati6n> in admiring, reverencing; 
and adoring tjiat fourcie of perfedion, . mercy, and 
gobdnefs. But, alas ! to what miferable pitrpofes has 
Wretched man employed this mighty boon of heaven i 
reafon, in place of reftraining, has been made ufe of 
to' encourage lufts and appetites, by inventing incen- 
tives to them: in place of leading meh. to fee their 
duty, and the true objeft of their felicity^ it has been 
employed in contriving means to divert the attention 
from looking at either ; nay, in place of difcovcring 
the bouridleft perfcdions of God, the abfolute de- 
pendence of man, and the ncceflfary connc<3ion be-' 
ttveen right and wrong, and rewards and punifb- 
ments, it has been fatally made ufe of to hide she' 
Deity from the fight of meii, to ereft n^n into an 
independent being, to aboliih all hopes and fears 
of rewards or punifhments^ and to make felicity 
corifift in. what ; is truly the diflionour of the b»*- 
man nature. . ; i 

Amazing as this phenomenon Is, nothing is rhx^tt 
certainly true ; por has any effeft in nature a 
more ihamcful, a more pitiful caule. 

Appetites were given to man, to proinpt hmt 
to .prefervlc himfelf, and to continue the ipecics. 
The natural calls to eat, to drink, to propagate At* 
fpecfes,'- were necfefikry ; elfe man ; employed .iflf' ' 
contemplation, would foon have ceafed to be. The 
afts of .eating; drinking, .copulating, without, thcf. 
natural :ftimulirs, have nothing inviting in them<f'^ 
And jtisan inftance of the benignity of the Cre^tof^," 
that the .gratification of tfaofe neceilary appetites 
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is attended with a very fcnfible pleafiire, which re- 
wards the obeying of nature's call; as it is an in- 
fiance of his wifdom, that when the ends of thcfc 
natural calls are anfwcred, fatiety enfues, and the 
objefts coveted lofe their charm, and cannot be fo 
much as thought of with any relilh, until nature 
has farther occafion for them. 
^ The defire of knowledge, the effcft of difcerning 
and reafoning, was implanted to] prompt man to 
employ thofe faculties by which the Deity, and 
what ii owing to him, might be difcovcred. And 
here again the goodnefs of the divine Being is marti- 
feft, in annexing' to the gratification of that defire 
the calmcft and mofl lading fatisfadtion without that 
alloy which attends the gratification of their other 
carnal appetites ; and with this fingularity ; that 
the defire of knowledge is infatiable ; and, like its 
objeft, infinite; rewarding neverthelefs the feeker 
after knowledge with very fcnfible pleafure in every 
ftep of his purfuit. 

The defire of preferving life (not to fpeak of 
the natural impulfe to avoid ill), is the refult of the 
pleafures and enjoyments of both kinds provided 
for man in thi? life. 

And the defire of approbation is the incentive 
planted in man by his Maker, to difpofe hitft to 
da his duty; which is immediately rewarded by 
the calm fatisfailion that ' warms his heart upon 
Itoring done it. The approbation of the Author 
and Maker of all things mufl: be of infinite con- 
ieqoence to the creature ; and the confcioiifneft of 
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having gained that approbation muft yield the 

purcft joy'. 

The other difpofitions, or what are called paflions 
of the mind, fuch as, anger, fear, love,^ hatred, 
&c. have been placed in man for noble and for 
alutary ends ; not only as they refpedt man's duty 
to the Deity, but as they regard fociety: though 
thofe alfo, as man has unhappily contrived the mat- 
ter, in place of promodng the ends for which they 
were meant, hurry man on to mifery, and give birth 
to many difordcrs in fociety. 

Now, thus quaKfied for happinefs, what has man 
done to enjoy, or to preferve it ? why, truly, finding 
an immediate pleafure attendant upon the gratifica- 
tion of fenfual appetites, he is diipofed to place 
his happinefs in them: finding that pains and in- 
duftry mud be ufed to fupply what his appetites 
crave, he beftows all his time and aftion in that 
purfuit: finding that, employing his reafon, he 
can refine upon the common gratification of thofe 
appetites, by inventing new meats, new drinks, new 
fauces J by procuring variety of women ; by crc&ing 
palaces ; by pifture ; by fcuipture -, by mufic j and 
by numberlefs arts, to pleafe and to amufe, his reafon 
is made ufe of to thofe purpofcs only : and finding, 
that by the ufe of reafon, he can not only arrive at 
thofe things, but that, though he is far from being 
the fhongcft of animals, he, by employing. it> is 
more powerful than they are all put together ; that 
he is their lord and mafter, and they fubfervient la 
his ufesi that he can blow up rocks^ alter the 

courie 
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coiirfc of rivers, lock up the fea in bafons; join, 
in a manner, diftant continents by fhips; that he 
can imitate thunder, and lay whole countries wafte : 
and that thofe things he can do without aiiy im- 
mediate controul or check from the Author of na- 
ture s he is apt to think he owes all thefe advan- 
tages and prerogatives to himfclf, and to that rea- 
foTt which diftinguiflies him from the reft of the 
vifible creation i and, on that fuppofal, to con- 
clude, that no return of duty or gratitude is due to 
that fuperior Being, from whom his rcafon and all 
his real enjoyments flow. 

As the firm belief of this conclufion is, abfo- 
lutely necefTary towards quieting his^ mind, in the 
career of brutal folly in which he is engaged, rea- 
fon, that unfortunate tool, is made ufc of on every 
occafion to blind its owner. It was given by the 
Creator to be his guide ; and it ought to be fo : 
if duly made ufe of and attended to, it would be fo. 
But, as man has contrived to manage matters, it is 
liftened to only when it fuggefts what is fit to footh 
hiiti in his foolifli fhameful courfes* On fuch occa- 
fions it is the fole and fovereign rule. But if it 
prefumes to check him ; if it infinuates, that he is 
no more than a poor dependent creature, debtor to 
the fupreme Being, and confequently accountable 
for every talent, every blefling, every enjoyment; 
that fuggcftion is ftraightway treated as the ofF- 
fpring, not of manly reafon, but of mean daftardly 
fear; a melancholy conceit, nurfed up in fickly 
imaginations i which had its origin in certain in- 
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ventioni of cunning: lawgivers, who, to keep their 
people in order, and in obedience to the laws 
cftablifhcd by them, publifhed notions of right and 
wrong, and of rewards and punifhments, which, 
conveyed down by tradition, have gained credit 
with the weak, to the great difturbance of their 
quiet, and pafs for realties with cnthufialls. Un- 
happy man ! fatal efFcft of prejudice : reafon, the 
fovereign rule, is to be followed, and allowed that 
name, or rcjcfted, and called the fruit of melan- 
choly or cnthufiafm, as it docs or does not confirm 
itfelf to prejudices. 

But what is the moft amazing on this article is, 
that in proportion as men are, or imagine they arc 
poffefled of knowledge, and of the art of reafon* 
ing, in an eminent degree, their abufc of that 
knowledge, and of the reafoning faculty, to the 
prejudice of the end to which it was chiefly meant, 
is the more confpicuous. In antient times, which* 
are now called times of ignorance, when men did 
not pique thcmfelves on the deep knowledge, and 
the profound fkiil in reafoning, which we boaft: of 
at this time, there was a general diipofition to 
reverence the Creator, and a profcflcd infidel was 
hardly to be met with. But in thefc our days of 
fuppoled knowledge, the guife is fadly changed. 
Except amongfl: thofe called ignorant, not many 
are to be found that do, or pretend to believe in 
God. 

From the beginning, a rational being, unaided by 
learning, and the experience of former ages> could 
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•afily difcern the hand of an intelKgcnt, wife, pow- 
erful, and very bountiful Creator, in the whole 
and in every part of the fabric of this fyftem that 
fell under his ken ; and could as eafily difcover 
his own obligations to, and his dependence on that 
Being. And accordingly we fee, by the earlieft 
accounts of time that have come to our hands, all 
mankind, full of a perfuafion of their dependence^ 
full of reverence to die Deity, foliciting his favour 
and proteftion by prayer, by ceremonies, by facri-;^ 
fices, fometimcs human, nay of their firft-born ; 
and imputing all their favourable or crofs incidents^ 
that happened to them, to the good-will or di(- 
pleafure of the fovereign Being, whom it was their 
chief ftudy to placate. 

It is true, that the notions they' generally enter- 
tained of the Deity were imperfeft, as well as their 
manner of ferving him corrupted; circumftances 
that can caGly be accounted for from the weak- 
nefs and perverfenefs of thofe who took the lead 
in dire'aing their religious opinions and practices. 
But ftill it is undeniably true, that the grofs of man- 
kind were fcrious in their belief of the exiftencc of 
a Deity, of their dependenpe on him, and of the 
occafion they had for his proteftion arid favour. 

To this general difpofition of mankind it was in 
{fart owing, that the gofpel, upon its firft publica- 
tion, made fo rapid and fo furprifing progrefi* 
No man, at that time, doubted of the exiftence of 
a Deiiy, or of man's dependence on him. It was 
cafy to fatisfy every one who admittednihefe pro- 
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pofitions^ that mankind^ by the corruption into 
which they had falleft, ftood mightily in need 
of feme interccflbr, fomc mean by which they 
might be faved from the weight of their (iris, and 
it is no marvel, that evidence given to men fo con- 
vinced, that falvation might be had through JeftiSy 
Ihould be received with gladnefs. 

And accordingly we fee, that, in a trifle of time^ 
the herd of mankind, in defiance of all difcourage« 
ments, and of the moft fcvere perfections, from 
power, greedily embraced* and profefled this faith ; 
and continued ftedfaftly in the profeflion of it, not- 
withftanding the monflrous abfurdities with which 
the teachers of that faith loaded it, and the more 
monftrous and fhocking lives and manners of the 
teachers 3 until of late years, rhat what ought to 
have been improved into a blefling to mankind, 
has unfortunately turned out to their deftruftion. 

In the period jufl: mentioned, wicked and vo- 
luptuous men purfued wicked and voluptuous 
courfes s and many grofs villanies and abufes were 
daily committed by profligate men, which the de- 
generate condition of mankind produced. But 
ftill thefc wickedneflTes were difguifcd, difbwned, 
or fomehow fought to be atoned for. The villain 
difiembled at leafl-, and was forced to be fo mean 
m to become a hypocrite. No man dreamed of 
profefllng openly, that he denied the being of a 
God, or his dependence on, and being accountable 
to him. And if any one was indeed fo foolifli, 
as well as impious^ as to entertain futh a nation 

(whichi 
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(which, by the by, is with me a queftion), there 
was [qiM temptation for uttering it ; becaufe there iw 
was no chance that any one fliould concur in fup« 
porting fuch an opinion. 

But of late the cafe is furprifingly and fadly altered, 
by the very mean that ought to have produced 
the contrary cfFefl:; increafe in knowledge, from 
the more careful obfervation of nature, and from 
the perufal of the works of the learned in all ages. 
Whatever degree of acquifition of knowledge, 
from experience, the longevity of the antediluvians 
might have rendered practicable for any particular 
perfon, it is certain, that the (hort period to which 
men's lives are now, and have for fome thou* 
lands of years been limited, does not permit any- 
individual to lay in any confiderable ftock of know- 
ledge. And if he will know much, he muft pro- 
^t of others, his contemporaries ; or of thofe that 
went before him, by tradition, or by writing. 

Hence all arts have been perfcfted by degrees. 
The experience of one age adds to that of another. 
And if the difcoverics of our forefathers had not 
been handed down to us by writing or tradition, 
we fhould be as rude and unlearned as the moft 
barbarous of them were. ^ 

After writing became fafliionable among the 
antients, the experience, the reafoning, and dif- 
coveries of one age were tranfmitted to, and im- 
proved on by the next. The inquifitive became 
diligent in pcrufmg the difcovcries of former times i 
philofophy became mightily in vogue i and it was 

O 4 no 
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no uncommon thing for men of parts, to dedi- 
cate their whole time to the contemplation of na- 
ture, and to place their whole felicity in em p Joying 
all their mental faculties in the invefligation of 
truth. 

As purfuits of this kind are of all others the moft 
noble, and the moft fuited to i rational being, 
they foon became the inoft honourable. Philolb- 
phcrs were held to be wi/e men, and were called 
fa tout court 'y ati undoubtedly they held them- 
fclves fo be, though modclliy they contented them- 
jfelves with the appellation oU lovers of wifdom 
only ; and thie vanity they had in being very much 
more knowing than other people, and in being 
thought by others 'wifcj was the chief reward they 
had for thiir 'labour, and contributed not a little 
to run them into the vain opinion, that they were 
in very deed wife, and that their fkill and wifdom 
could anfwer all purpofes. 

In all arts and fciences, fo far as the obfervations 
they were pafrcflcd of afforded materials, they rea- 
foned accurately. In morality, and the whole 
fyftcm of duties which men owe reciprocally to 
each other, and which members owe to the Ibciety 
whereof ihey are part, they acquitted themfelvcs 
wdl. Brutal appetites and enjoyments they faw 
and reproached the meannefs of; the fuperior 
happinefs which the right exercife of the under- 
ftanding yields, they felt and recommended. Rea- 
fon, in contradiftindtion to appetites and*paffions, 
was their fovereign guides ^^^ felicity was to be 

attained 
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attained by following its diftates. Social and pub- 
■ lie virtues had, according to tl^eir notions, charms 
fufficient to make the poffeflbr of them happyt 
, and to fecure againft all wants, pains and diftrefles. 
But though theif fagacity and attention dif- 
covcrcd and dcfcribed the beauty of virtue, and the 
deformity of vice -, though they defined with pre- 
cifion the limits of focal and political duty ; and 
thcuffh it was the labour of their lives to rccom» 
mend what vc^as good, and to diffuade from what 
was evil ; yet it unluckily fo happened, that the 
karning and reafon which they valued themfelves 
upon, never once led them to the rcfledtions for 
which they were principally intended, on the ex* 
cellencies and manifeft attributes of the Author of 
the creation, on the neceflary dependence of man 
upon his favour, and on the duty thence refulting . 
to the Deity. Siich rcflr£tions would have been 
lit to humble their vanity, and to have checked 
tbem in the courfe of purfuits, which though not 
openly vicious, yet h^ nothing of that reverence 
and attention that is due to the Deity mixed with 
them 

So foon as thcfe wife philofophers had got that 
quantity of knowledge which, in their apprehcn- 
lions, placed them above other men, and had got 
into a high opinion of their own reafon ; they no 
longer employed their parts in attending to and 
inveiHgating the wondf rous efFedls of ' wifdom^ 
power, ^anfl goodnefs, difplayed in the fabric of 
this univcrfe, in order to raife high and honourable 

ideas 
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ideas of the Almighty^ and becoming notions of 
iTian^s meannefs, ftiort-fightcdnefs, and dependence : 
but, rejeding fuch poor-fpiritcd rcfleftions, they 
took it in their heads to imagine^ that the pro- 
fufion of wonders in the works of creation was in- 
tended only for an cxercife to their underftanding, 
to difcover how, by what mechanifm, and for 
what ends fuch things were brought about. They 
found out they had not power fufHcient to pro- 
duce them ; but on the all-fufficiency of their rea-i- 
fon they depended: and therefore to work they 
went; to difcover, and to explain nature. Hence 
fo many coJmo^onia'Sy fo many fyftems for fhewing 
how the various fhanomma are performed. Some 
ict out on hypothefes which time has difcovcrcd 
to be abfolutely falfe* Some gave only wordsi 
which had no certain meaning, and therefore ex- 
plained nothing ; but which the philofophcr and 
his followers were perfeftly fatisfied with. And 
all of them agreed in this, that their rcafon was 
a match for the undertaking ; that is, fit to mvefti- 
gate and defcribe all the m.yfterics of nature, and to 
difcover and determine all the ways and works of God. 
With this prepoffeflion in behalf of the powers 
of their reafon, thcfe wife gentlemen undertook 
to inquire into the nature of God ; laying it down 
as a fixed point, to admit no quality in that Being 
that their reafon did not affign him 5 nor to allow 
any. aftion to him, but what they, making ufe of 
their reafon and other obfcrvation, Co\M aflign 
the caufe and .end of. 

On 
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On thefe articles the difFcrence of opinion was 
great: Some held the world to be eternal ; and 
the infinite variety and contrivance, to be the cffeft 
of nature, eternal alfo: and with this found, in 
place of fenfe, they were fatisfied. Some held 
the world to be the work of an intelligent being : 
but the number of them was few ; and what regard 
he had to men in the compofition, they did not 
fay. Some, held that the Deity direfted events in 
this world, particularly thofe that regarded na- 
tions and focietics: others utterly denied Provi- 
dence ; and imagined, that every thing was left 
to the government of chance. Few philofbphers 
allowed of a future ftate of rewards and punilh- 
xn^nts: thofe that did, thought only of reward- 
ing public virtues, and punilhing vices noxious to 
focicty. None of them imagined that God ever 
minded the inward difpofition, or heart of man. 

As Epicurus and his followers obftrved, that 
no fignal punifhmcnt attended vice in this world, 
they denied Providence; as they could not be 
fatisfied that the dead could rife, they denied a 
future ftate ; and as there was no punifhmcnt that 
aftually attended vicious aftions in this world or 
another^ all a£lions with them were indifferent* 
So that this feft, which was numerous, difcarded 
the Deity, and made brutes of men. 

But it is impoflible they could have dropt into 
fuch monftrous abfurdities, if the vain voluptuous 
courfe ih which they were engaged, had not given 

a bias 
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a bias to their reafon; and if they had not made 
reafonfo much the tefl and touchftone of all tlungSj 
as to rcje<3: every thing which it could frame any 
objeftion to, if it could not alfo, by its own light, 
diffolve that objedion. 

Had they duly attended to the popular opinions 
which prevailed in their days, that the gods re* 
garded the adions of men : that good adions ;were 
pleafing, and evil difpleafing to the Dejty; that fins, 
..unlefs expiated, were to be punifhed s and that 
rewards ^d puniftments were to be met with in 
another ftatc : had they with care confidered the 
cflcntial difference between good and evil adions 5 
.the monftrous abfurdity which attends the fuppdfal 
that wickednefs can go unpunifhed, or virtue un- 
rewarded ; and the neceflary confequcnce from 
thence, that there mufl, be another time foj; thofe 
rewards and punifhments, as they do not happen 
in this life, ; and had they permitted themfelves to 
fee, without prejudice, the numberlefs obligations, 
unacknowledged and unreturned, under which man 
lies to his Creator and Prcfcrverj an4 the infinite 
difproportion there is between our weak fcanty rea- 
fon and his boundlefs wifdom, it is impoffiblc they 
could have fallen into a fet of fuch childilh opi- 
jiions as they maimained. 

' But they were too much bewitched with - the 
chimerical notions they had of their own excel- 
lency i too fond of the charader they had carved 
out for them 1 elves, after driving the Deity from 
their thoughts, of being lords of the creation, the 

chiqf 
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chief of beings, accountable to none, happy in 
themfelves, entitled to gratify every appetite, and 
fubjeft to no law but that of their own good-wiU 
and pleafure, to fubmit to the mortification that 
muft refult from the difcovery of their real ftate. 
The mifery into which folly had plunged human 
nature, muft be a difagreeable objeft of contem- 
plation to a vain man who had got himfelf into 
pofleflion of the feat of God. The neccffity of 
humiliation, repentance, amendment, interceffion, 
and of a total alteration of views^nd purfuits, was 
a pill of no eafy digeftion^ And therefore it is no 
great wonder, that though, on the firft publication 
of the gofpel, the good tidings were greedily re- 
ceived by the unlearned, and confequently left pre- 
judiced, the philofophers, and their fcholars, the pre- 
tended learned men of the world, refiftcd it with the 
greateft warmth and bitternefs. 

It was however lucky, that though the infidelity of 
the anticnt philofophers was almoft as ftrong as that 
of the modern, it was by much lefs extenfive ; and 
therefore lefs mifchievous. Learning in thofe days 
was confined to a few heads j books were fcarce, 
and the purchafe of them coft a great deal of 
money : every body did not meddle with philofophi- 
ling, as they do at prefent ; and of confcquence, 
knowledge of the philofophical kind . was only to be 
met wit)i amongft philofophers who taught, and 
fuch of their hearers as had leifure, genius, and 
books, to enable them to profccute their ftudies^ 
Thc^hcrd of the people remained ignorant and un* 
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debauched ; and the Chriftian doftrine, which took 
root amongft them, when it called in unprejudiced 
reafon and learning to aflift it^ proved at laft too 
ftrong for the few fantaftic proud philofophers* 

Thus was infidelity, that is, in theory and opinion, 
banifhed from the Chriftian world, till of late, that a 
felfe opinion has prevailed, that with the reftoration 
of learning, the knowledge of mankind has enlarged 
itfclf infinitely ; that this is the cfFed: of genius and 
reafon j and that making a proper ufe of thjs reafon, 
every thing that is, or appears to be myfterious in 
nature, may to a certainty, at leaft to a very high 
degree of probability, be difcovered. And this 
falfe opinion has unfortunately become fo prevalent 
and cxtenfive, that, except amongft the meaner and 
the lefs conceited part of mankind, it is not cafy to 
meet with any one that is not tainted with it. 

This mifchief is, however, by no means to be 
charged upon learning, but on the wcaknefs and pre- 
judices of mankind ; who, conceiving too high an 
opinion of the powers of their own underftanding^ 
prefumc to meafure every thing, divine as well as 
human, by it. For when firft the fubverfion of the 
Greek empire drove learned men, with their books^ 
into the Weft, which fell in with the time of the in- 
vention of printing, whereby knowledge was circu- 
lated, and could be come at much cheaper, and with 
lefs labour than formerly, great numbers of men of 
genius applied themfelves to ftudy, ancl in a trifle of 
time acquired fo much knowledge, as difpofed- them 
to throw off the yoke, as well as the abfurdities of 

the 
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the church of Rome ; which would have had a 
thorough efFed, but for the paflSons and intcrefts of 
ielBsh princes. But in this attack on the reigning 
church, infidelity had no fort of hand. Learning had 
w;armed the piety as well as it improved the knowledge 
of the Reformers ; a thorough examination of the 
fcriptures, of hiftory, and of antiquity, independenj. 
of the tradition of the church, fecured and defined 
their faith : and piety in thofe days was the com- 
panion of knowledge and learning, as it muft ever 
continue to be where knowledge and learning arc 
lodged in fober minds. - 

The quick and eafy conveyance of knowledge by 
the prefs, foon produced in all foils fwarms of men of 
real or pretended learning. Curiofity, genius, or the 
fafhion (for it was the mode then to ftudy), filled 
Europe with men of letters. Sciences of all forts 
were purfued by people of all countries, as their 
taftes feverally led them ; ail the antient learning 
was cxpofed to view ; in theology, the progrefs 
juft afcribed was made ; the Roman law was 
itudicd, and taught with great accuracy ; the Greek 
and Roman oratory and poetry became the ftandards 
of performances of that kind ; the Greeks particu- 
larly Ariftotle's philofophy, reigned in the fchools i 
Hippocrates, Gal^, Celfiis, &c. gave lights to e 
phyficians which they had not before ; and the 
works of the antient aftronomers and mathematicians 
which remain, revived thofe ftudies ; in which, by 
the afliduous application of ingenious men, very 
great progrefs has been made. 

B 
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It muft be owned, that, in almofl: every branch of 
learning, knowledge has been carried to a higher 
pitch, fince the revival of learning, tl>aii it appears to 
have been by the antients, from the remains of their 
Works that hav^come to our hands. But that is not 
to be afcribcd to the fuperiority of genius of the mo- 
derns; fince the true caufe of it can eafily be afligncd 
I. e. that multitudes are at work on the fame fubjeft ; 
and that the prefs affords fo quick a conveyance of 
their conceptions and obfervations to each other, 
that they are thereby vaftly aided in their Iucubra« 
tions. Be fides that many accidental difcoveries by 
men not alwaiys of the brighteft parts have given 
hints, and ftruck out lights to the ingenious, which 
have led- to confidcrablc improvements, and have 
banifhed many falfc fyftems. 

Accident gave birth to the invention of telefcopcs, 
and of microfcopes ; and yet to the firft is owing the 
confirmation of the Copernican, and the ruin of the 
Ptolomean fyftem ; and to the fecond, the confir- 
mation of Dr. Hcrvey's difcovery of the circulation 
of the blood, as well as the prodiiflion to view of 
numberlefs tribes of animals, hitherto hid from mor- 
tal fight. Accident gave birth to the invention ot 
gUn-powder, and of the air-pump ; and experiments 
made on thefe have difclofcd many unknown pro- 
perties of the air. Experiments to which men 
have been led by accidents, have made furprifing 
difcoveries in chemiftry, and many parts of natural, 
philofophy, to the great improvement of phyfic, and 
other branches of ufcful knowledge. And the acci- 
dental 
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dental difcovcry of the Weft Indies, and the inter- 
courfe by trade with it^ and with the Eaft Indies, 
have brought numbers of particulars to light, to 
which the ^ntients were utter ftrangers. 
* Poffcfled of the learning of the anticnts, with the 
Taft addition of later difcoveries, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the moderns exceeded the antients 
as much in vanity, and the good opinion they enter* 
tained of their owri capacity, as they did in knQW- 
ledge. Hence they employed, with great induftry, 
their time and their talents, in fearches after the fc- 
crets of nature, and in difcovcring and afligning 
the phyfical caufes of the effects that fhine forth in 
the univerfe. Defcartes's new Cofmogonia beat 
Ariftotle's, and all the other antient lyftems, out of 
the fchools. The artifice employed by the Creator, 
in the formation of the univerfe, in the dire6iipn 
and the prefervation of it, was defcribed, and laid 
open to the comprehenfion of the meaneft capacity j 
the phyfical qaufes of the ebbing and flowing of the 
lea, of magnetifm, of the formation of metals, and 
of *all the other fecming myftcries of nature, were 
alligned ; and, to the conviftion of the iriventorsi, 
and of almoft all Europe, for about half a century, 
nothing was wanted but the application of his priri- ' 
ciples, to account for every pbanomenon, how fur*, 
prifing focver, that fhould at any time ^make its ap- 
pearance. ^ 

,^WhiSi the world was drunk with this conceit, no 
marvel they fhould entertain a vety high opinion of 
the fagacity of man. If his power was not to be 

P com- 
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compared with that of the Omnipotent, yet his wif^ 
dom and knowledge did not feem to fall far Ihort of 
that of the Omnifcient, A well-inftrufted and well- 
convinced Carteiian would not think himfelf hard 
put to it, by the queftions about the formation of na- 
tural , things, which the Almighty put to Job, to 
humble his pride, and to convince him, that he was 
not a competent judge of the ways and views of 
God. And thence it naturally followed, that diey 
looked down with fomc contempt upon fuch parts 
of the fcripture as appeared to them unphilofbphi- 
cal, entertained a poor opinion of the writers of 
them, and laughed at the fimplicity of ferious Chri- 
ftians, who belie Ved fcveral articles, in matters. of 
religion, which thofc wife men could not account for 
{o well, as they could for. the formation of the uni* 
verfe, and the various phenomena of nature. 

To this ivay of thinking their mailer's .firft prin- 
ciple led them, ^icquid dare et diJiinSc pcrcipU^ 
eji verunty was the foundation on which he built, and 
a good one. He furely ran no rifle in admit- 
ting whatever was founded on it. In all the parts 
of mathematics, in which he excelled, the convert-, 
ing the propofition, and admitting nothing to be 
true but what one clearly perceives to be fo, is the 
rule which has guided fuch as followed it to that 
decree of certainty which has diftinguifhed thofc 
fciences from all others. The objeft of t^en^ ad- 
mits of the application of the rule. Lines, angles, 
numbers, the creatures of man's imagination, de- 
fined by him, and receiving their nature from that 

definition. 
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definition, he may clearly conceive \all- the properties 
of ; and is in the right to deny to any line, angle, or 
number, what he does not clearly pcrceiye to be- 
long to it. But if he carries this rule to other fci- 
ences> where the difcovcry of trutli depends upon 
a different fpecies of evidence : if he applies it to 
the works or ways of the Moft High, which his 
knowledge, does not reach to, as it does to the pro- 
perties of lines and ngmbers, beings of his own ere- 

• 

ation; and of which he cannot poffibly know any 
thing but what he gathers from conjefture, founded 
on the appearances in nature, or from what the Dei • 
ty may have been pleafedto reveal; monftrous mif- 
takes may, and muft grow» A thoufand improbable, 
nay almoft inconceivable things,- in natural philofo- 
phy, are true. The teftimony of the fenfes confutes 
all objections from improbability, or inconceivabili- 
ty, if one mayuife the expreflion; and credible evi- 
dence, (hortof that of feeing or feeling, from un- 
fufpefted witnefles, creates that certainty on which 
men may fafely depend and aft. And if it has plea- 
fed the Almighty to difcover to mankind any thing 
relating tohimfelf or to his ways, it is but of littlcf 
confequence whether that falls in with the philofo- 
phers notions or conceptions ; and the only ienfiblc 
queftion can be. Whether there is fufficicnt evidence 
that in faft fuch things were revealed ? 

Notwithftanding thefe obvious reflexions, Monf/ 
Defcartes and his followers, and the other fefts of 
philofophers who have fucceedcd him, not content 
with world-making, have proceeded to god- making. 

P s- Thcv 
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They have prefumed to define him, his attributes 
and powers ; nay, they have determined what he isj 
and muft be, and what he is not, and cannoc be 9 
with fuch precilion and certainty, that if any thing 
faid to be revealed by himfelf, does not conform di« 
re£tly to the charaflcr and qualities they have given 
thb god, they ftraightway conteA ; and, right or 
wrong, reje£t the evidence for fuch revelation. 

Dcfcartes's romance kept entite pofTcifion of men's 
belief for full fifty years. If fomc crofs experiment 
(hocked it in fome particular, the fyflem was pieced 
np and mended by his followers, and accommodated 
to the new-difcovered pb^gnomena ; till at lafl: the tide 
of contrary obfervations and experiments was too 
ftrong to be refilled. All the invention of his coirn* 
trymen, the French, could not prop the theory that 
experiment demonftrated to be falfe: and^ what 
was word: of all for France, it was crufhed under the 
weight of another theory, built on the difcoveries oi 
Sir Ifaac Newton, an Englifhman. 

The fagacity of Sir Ifaac was' admired by all, and 
adored by his countrymen. His genius pufhed^him 
to difcoveries in the moft abflrufe parts of che ma- 
thematics^ that have caufed the aftonilhment of the 
learned % and at the fame time^ from accurate obicr« 
vadons made on nature, he has given hints, which, 
though by him thrown out in the form of queriea 
only, his countrymen have c6nverecd into fo many 
certain propofitions; and upon them have founded 
what they pretend to be a complete theory or fyftcin^ 
which future experiments and diicovery mufl: try 

the 
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the (blicHt^ of. But it mufl: be owned Sir Ifaac's 
modefty was much greater than that of his follow* 
crs^ not only in the title he gavft to his notions^ 
but in the refpe£l with which^ notwithftanding his 
rail genius and fuperior knowledge^ he treated the 
Deity, and the fcripturcs. 

' It is truly amazing, that the feries of blunders 
which the moft exalted geniufes who applied them* 
felvcs to fyftcm-making, have, by late difcovcriet, 
been found to have dropt iato one after another^ ha9 
net cured the philofophers of our time, of the high 
i^onceit they have entertained of the compals^ and 
alUfufiiciency of the human underftanding, and of 
the madnefs of the undertaking, to trace^ with the 
organs which we have got, the hidden wonders of 
the material credtion ; efpecially fincc the more 
light we gain into natural things, by accidental dif* 
covcries, the thicker the difficulties pour thcmfelvcs 
on us, and the mt)re inexplicable thefe myfteries 
appear to be. 

^ About the beginning of the laft century, natural 
philofephers had nothing to exercife their talents on^ 
but fuch ph^enomena as fell within their fenfes, unaid* 
ed by inftruments, and fuch obfervations as \vere 
without very great care or accuracy, made accident- 
ally on fuch things as gave furprife, on account of 
dieir fingularity. But fince that time, the micro* 
jcope has unveiled a fort of new creation, at leaft 
a very remarkable part of it, till then unknown; 
the telefcope has difcovered new worlds in the ikies; 
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and improvements in mathematics and aftronomy, 
have (hewed the fize and diftancc of thofe worlds. 
The inconceivable minutencfs of the microfcopic 
animals, of the parts whereof they are compofed, 
of their juices and nutriment, and the delicacy of 
the artifice that has produced and fupports them, 
ftrikes the. mind with as ftrong a fenfc of the pleni- 
tude of fkill and power of the Creator, as the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the new difcoveries in the 
fkics does of his immenfity j and both are equally 
fit to give to man the mofl: humbling view of his own 
knowledge and penetration, as well as of his power, 
when compared with thofe of the Almighty, 

The air-pump experiments, made therein, and 
others to which thefc gave rife, have difcovered 
many properties of the air, heretofore unknown, 
which fhew the admirable fagacity of that Being by 
whofe aftonifhing contrivance that fluid is fo adjufted 
and tempered, as in effect to fupport the animal as 
well as- the vegetable world, and to maintain this 
pare of the creation in the Condition in which it is. 

Chemiftry, purfued with attention, has difcovered 
many effects of fire, and of mixtures, and general 
properties in metals, minerals, and other bodies, 
that give daily furprife ; anatomy has, to a certain 
pirch, laid open the aftoni(hing artifice of the Crea- 
tor, In the texture of the body of man, as well a$ 
fif other animals ; a prifm, in Sir Ifaac Newton's 
hand, has difclofed many qualities in light, which^ 
rtever had entered into the heart of nian to think of; 
and fomcaccidcntal experiments in clcdlricity have 

pre- 
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prcfcntcd to the fenfes, appcaranccjs which Ihew, 
that there arc fome powers and properties in mat- 
ter, not hitherto dreamed of, and which no theory 
as yet hatched can account for. 

• The natural efFcft of thofe difcoveries upon 
minds rightly dilpofcd ought to be, to mortify felf. 
conceit, and t6 exalt our idea of the infinite power 
and perfection of the Creator ; fince the greater 
progrefs we make in difcovering, the more won- 
ders of contrivance, wifdom, power, and goodncfs 
we meet with, which, though our reafon can fome- 
times fee the end of, it is too fcanty to trace the me- 
chanical caufe of; and for that muft rcfort to the 
will and pleafure of the Diety, unlefs we will be fo 
abfurd . as to fay, that nature, without any meaning 
or contrivance, has beftowed thofe properties and 
powers upon certain parcels of matter. 

That denfe bodies gravitate in proportion to their 
mafs, and that projefted bodies continue in motion 
until obftru£led, are appearances fo conlmpn, that 
no one is furprifed with the obfervation ; and the 
crowd do not trouble their head in inquiring after 
the feaufcs. But it is not fo with the clcar-fighted 
pTiilofophcrs. They muft puzzle their brains with 
afligning the mechanical caufes for thofe cfFefts; and 
when they have done their beft, they muft confefs 
their ignorance, or rifk error, by averring that there 
is no mechanical caufej and that the effedl depends 
on a law of nature, which thofe who are difpofed to 
be civil to the Deity fay, flows from the mere will 

of the. Deity. 
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In the fiime way, every man living is fenfibic of 
the intimate connexion between the Ibul and the 

m 

body ; he feels the fenfation raifed in the one by the 
aAion of the other^ and knows the ready obedience 
which fuch parts of the body as are intended €>r 
aftbn yield to the will of the foul : but how the one 
a£i:s upon the other is not only not known^ but, 
one may vcriture to fay, not knowable or conceive 
able by us, until we acquire fome degree of know* 
ledge of what we are at prefcnt mere ftrangers to, 
the nature of/ou/, and the nature of body, 

A body fit to refleft light and colours, when 
placed in light,- not only returns the rays of light 
that fall upon it, to the luminous body that einlight- 
ened it* but fends the pifture of itfelf quite round 
the hemifphcre in all diredions, and to every point; 
placing a thoufand, a million of fuch bodies near one 
another, each performs the fame operation; the 
rays of light and colours come inftantaneoufly to the 
fpedlator's eye from each, without being difturbcd or 
diverted in the paffage by the numberlefe ray^re* 
turned, in different and contrary dire&ions, by the 
other contiguous bodies^ That the Being who con* 
trived this mechanifm, and created the machine, can 
explain it, and can give us capacity to compi'ehend 
If, is not CO be doubted ; but until it Ihall be hi& 
good pleafure to do fo, all we have to do is to admire 
his power and fkiUt and thankfully to acknowledge 
the bicfling he has beftowed upon us by this aftonilh- 
ing machinery* 

Why thcn^ what has man got by the numerous. 

experi-* 
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experiments and difcoveries of later years ? Why, 
forcly, a more accurate and ceitain knowledge of 
many phenomena of nature, of many of the works of 
Go4^ than the antients had, and a more diflinA view 
of the ends and ufes of many pieces and parts of the 
i creatioa than men were formerly pofleffed off: dif- 
coveries fit to raifc the moft high and honourable 
notions of the Creator, and of his goodnefs to his 
creatures ; ^nd to convince man of his Ibort-fightcd- 
nefs, dependence, and duty. 

But has man made this improvement of thofe dif- 
coveries ? Nothing lefs ! He makes ^a pompous 
mufter to his own vain mind of his knowledge ; he 
looks upon it as. his property, acquired by his own 

r I 

ingenuity and inioftry ; he prides himfelf on his- {^* 
jacity, and hopes by its affiftance to be ftill richer in 
wifdom ; and he feels fo much pleafure in the purfuit 
of more knowledge, and takes fo much joy upon 
every trifling difcovery which adds to l;iis ftore, tbait 
he cannot think with patience on the evidence which 
his increafe in knowledge gives of his real ignorance 
and weaknefs, nor on the infinite perfedion and 
goodnefs of the Deity, which that knowledge de- 
tnonftrates. Such refleftions would (hock his va- 
nity 5 would convince him he had pafled his life un-* 
profitably j and might determine him to quit his be- 
loved courfe of philofophifing, of odier courfes ftiU 
more foolifh ; or elfe to perfift in them, under a load 
of anxious doubts which might paU the taftc of his 
enjoyments. 

He muft be a ftranger to the cxercifc of the ra- 

tional 
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tjonal faculty, who docs not know that the purfuit of 
knowledgey in any fcicnce, is attended with vcry.fen- 
fible pleafure j or who doubts that a philofophcr, if 
bleffed with health, and means, and temperance, iri^y 
reafonably propofc to drive on in thfe career of life 
till nature decay, with as much fatisfaflion as any 
man who does not confidently look for a happy btre- , 
after. And as this is the cafe, fuppofing a philofb* 
phcr engaged in this pleafurable courfe, it is not to 
be imagined that he would quit it willingly, or lifleii, 
tsrithout fome relusflance, to doctrines that (hould 
make him uneafy in it- With fuch prejudice dOcs 
almoft every philofophcr of our days attend to what 
he dally hears preached, and what t^e voice of all 
nature pr«claims, of the duties whij#i men owe to 
their Creator, of the regard which he expefts from 
them to his will i and of the certainty of rewards 
and punilhments 5 and is therefore fertile in ob- 
jcdions, to prevent his own and other people's be-» 
licving thefe truths. 

And what puts our age in a much more lamentable 
cafe than thofe that were before it is, that whereas 
the number of philofophcrs formerly was but very 
fmall, the number of pretended philofophcrs is' now 
iramenfely great ; and whereas books and learning 
were then in a few hands, at prefent almoft every 
body can read. The prefs circulates books very 
cheap ; philofophcrs from opinion, and wits for bread, 
publifh Athcifm ; and the half-learned and vitious 
read. With thefe the authority of the learned, as 
well as the objedions againft doftrines which men's 

vices 
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vices may induce them to wifli not to be true, go 
far; and thofc of inferior Jearning or rank are glad 
to follow the opinions, as well as the vices, of their 
betters; fo that a man that truly fears God is., at this 
dayj almqft as great a curiofity as an Atheift was* 
hcreiofore. 

What makes the truth of thofe reflexions the i 

more fenfible, is, that though thofe philofophersi 
called Freethinkers, controvert the duties owing to 
the Deity, and dream of.no punifliment attendant on- • 
the negledl: ; yet they all pretend to be, and gene- 
rally are, fenfible of the focial duties, and aft up 
to them better than others do, who in other i:efpcets / 

think more juftly than they; and this comes from 
the moral fcnfc in them, which they rather encourage 
than ftifle on that article, from the vanity of having 
the good opinion and approbation of mankind, which 
they court ; and from this confideration, that it is no 
obftruftion to their purfuits. Whereas, brought up 
with doubts of the very exiftcnce of the Deity;' 
ripening into years, under a total negleft of all dutie;s 
that may be owing to him ; immcrgcd in purfuits • 
and courfes whereof the objefts are pretty much in- 
compatible with thofe duties; and confcious, that 
liich duties neglcfted, if there is any real obligation 
to them, muft be highly ofFenfive to the Deity, and 
attended with certain punifliment; it is natural for 
them to wifli they may have made no mifliake in 
that article, and that they may not be found debtors 
to the divine jufl:ice : and it imports them very much, 
in rcfpcft to the future quiet and tranquillity of their 

livcsi^ 
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Jives, if they rcfolvc to purfuc the pleafures wherein 
fhcy arc engaged, to convince themfelves, if they 
can, that all apprehenfions of danger from negleft 
of duties to the Deity are but vain terrors, the device 
©f pricfts, or'the dreams ot melancholy, men. 

But if there be fuch a thing as an intelligent Being, 
that has empldyed and difplayed infinite wiHjom^ 
power, and goodnefs, in the creation of this univcrfcj 
that has with f^upcndous artifice ftored this globe 
with every thing ncccflary, jiot only for the fupport 
but for the felicity of man ; that on all his works has 
ftamped chara6iers of the infinite perfections and 
overflowing goodnefs of the Author -, that has given 
to man, and to him alone of all the vilible creation^ 
that (hare of his goodnefs, eyes to be entertained 
with the magnificence, the beauty, the harmony, and 
the order of the univerfe ; to fee the perfeftion of 
die Creator in his works ; and to difcovcr the infinite 
obligations he lies under to, ^nd the dependence he 
lias on the goodnefs of his beneficent Maker ; that 
has fo moulded his he^t and fpirit, as to make 
pleafure attendant on admiration^ and love and gra-* 
titude the neceflary companions of the fenfe of fa- 
vours received ; and that has joined to the idea of 
ingratitude the fenfation of horror ; and to confciou^ 
nefs of gratitude an inward fatisfadlion, that even 
adds to the relifh of the favour received : what could 
have been the.viewx)f the Creator in bellowing thofe 
eyes, and that difpofition of heart and fpirit ? Was 
he or was he not to be difcovered, admired, adored, 
loved, and reverenced 5 or was it indifferent to that 

perfcft 
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pcrfcfl: and beneficent Being, which way his creatun: 
employed his eyes, or difpofed of his heart ? And, 
on the other hand, how grofs muft be the folly and 
guilt pfman^ who, miferaploying his eyes, and mif^. 
applying his heart, has refufcd to fee the perfcftioa 
of God in his works ; and in place of acknowledging 
with gratitude his obligation and dependence, chufcs 
to be indebted to nothing but what he calls nature 
and chance, fubftituted by him in the. room of God; 
and beftows his heart upon vanity, upon the creature 
10 place of the Creator ? 

If negleds and breaches of the focial and moral 
duties arc criminal even in the eyes of Freethinkers^ 
what muft be the guilt of negle'fting the only duty> 
properly fpeaking, to God, of denying him the only 
return which he expedts, becaufe it is the only return 
he has qualified us to make, reverence, love,' and 
gratitude ? Ingratitude to men is marked with the 
blackeft ftain i what muft then that vice be when ic 
has for its obje£t the fource of all goodnefs ? and 
what chance is there that it fliall pafs unpunifhcd ? 
It is aftonifhing that men, who juftly look with fuch 
horror and deteftation on murder and parricide^ 
fhould think fo coolly on the abnegation of the 
Deity, which denying him his tribute of reverence 
and gratitude is. But the inftancc^ of punifhment . 
which the magiftrate, for the prcfervation of the fo-* 
ciety, inflifts, helps to keep up the idea of hor- 
ror that attends the firft j and the forbearance of 
ircngcancc in the latter, is by weak pretenders to 

rcafon 
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reafon made an argument to concludej that no of- 
fence is given. 

It is a ftrangc imagination to admit, that men 
arc formed with ideas pf right and wrong, with a fenfe 
,of duty and the contrary, and with full phyfical li- 
berty to aft as they fh'all beft like ; and yet to main- 
tain, that it is abfolutely indifFererit to the Deity, 
who gave them that rule of conduft, whether they 
conform to or tranfgrefs it, whether they do right 
or wrong; and, confequently, that it is indifferent to 
them, if they cfcape punifliment from their fellow- 
creatures, whether they have or have not conformed 
thettifelves to the rule of their Creator and Sovc* 
reign Lord. , 

The excellency of the body, the capacity of tht; 
underftanding, the extent of the knowledge of the 
moft perfcft of the human fpecies, cannot poffibly 
make any impreflion upon the Diety, other than the 
general complacency that rcfults from the furvey of 
his works, and feeing that they are good. What a 
poor figure muft the parts, the fagacity, and the 
knowledge of the admired Sir Ifaac Newton make 
in the eve of the Omnifcient ? And how few New- 
t^ns can mankind boaft of? l^hefe are therefore not 
the qualities that claim the Deity's regard. But if a 
rational creature; however limited in underftanding, 
or imperfedt in body, fhall have his heart and ipiric 
right difpofcd ; fhall fee, and in all his thoughts and 
a6lions acknowledge his dependence on the God 
that made him s fhall maintain in his heart a grateful 
fenfe of the numberlefs obligations he lies under to 

that 
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that bountiful Being, and fhall be thoroughly difpo- 
fed to make the wi/^ of that Being the rule of his 
a£lions during the whole courfe of his life j regardlcfe 
of the pleafures and fenfual enjoyment which follow- 
ing this rule may deprive him of, and of the dangers 
^d inconveniences to which purfuing it may expofc 
him ; in full confidence, that the f? ^c^^^ity of his heart 
will be acceptable to, and rewarded by the Creator, 
who endued it with fuch difpofitions : we mufl; ne- 
ceffarily conclude, cither that the Omnifcient does 
not know the difpofitions arid inward actings of thp 
fpirits of all his creatures, or that the grateful and 
dutiful heart of fuch a creature is pleafing and agree- 
able to him. 

Thus the obje^s of the complacence of the Al«' 
mighty amongft the children of men may be. as nu- 
merous as the individuals of the fpecies.. He ha$ 
given to very f^w tHofe diftinguifhing parts that pro- 
voke the efteem even of their fellow-creatures ; but 
he has given to all hearts fufccptible of reverence^ 
gratitude, and love ; and they have no more to do 
but to employ thofe difpofitions towards the proper 
obje6t> to entitle themfelves to the continuadon of 
ibis goodnefs and good-will for them. It is remark- 
able, that the only thing which God claims of man 
in fcripture is the bear^ -, and it is remarkable alfo, 
that pofleffion of the heart of any of our own, or evea 
of the brute Ipecies, is what fecures our affedipn in 
return. Perfuafion of the friendihip or love of any 
of our fellow-creatures determines us to fentimcnts 
of the like kind for them i and wc cannot help, when 

a do^. 
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a dog, a cat, or any other familiar creature ibews 

marks of any particular refped: or fondncfs for U8> to 

have pleafure in (hat fondnefs, and to cherifh the 

creature in return. Now, though to limit the fo- 

vereign and fejf-cxiftcnt Mind, by fuppofing that ic 

has juft fuch qualities and modifications as ours^would 

be raih, yet it would be rafh alfo to aflert that there 

are not in it qualities and difpofitions fimilar to fuck 

as are. praife- worthy and commendable in our own: 

nay, the contrary mud be admitted by all who be*- 

lieve the fcriptures, which aiTure, that God made 

man after his own image, and in every page declare 

his diflike of fin, and regard for piety. 

But here lies the misfortune : this claim of the 
Creator to the hearts of his creatures cannot be com- 
plied with, becaufe they have already difpofed of their 
hearts in another way. Lufts and follies of very dif- 
ferent kinds have got poffcflion of their fpirits, and 
the gratification of thofe is the objcft of their purfuit. 
Multitudes follow the direftion of the temperature 
of their body, and are flaves to the appetites that pre- 
vail in thepi i which chain them to the oar they tug 
at, by the immediate pleafure they tafte In obeying 
the call of thofe appetites ; whilft the very enjoyment 
of what they are fo fond of dcfljroys the appetite, 
pulls on difeafes and peevifhnefs, with early old ag» 
and decay, which muft be attended with remorfe 
and horror, if they do not carefully lock out from ' 
their thoughts all ideas of futurity, and of what ought 
to have been the objeft of their purfuits. To talk 
to fuch men of duty, whether in the career of (heir 

enjoy* 
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enjoyments^ or when they are np longer capable of 
enjoying what their foul took delight in, is to preach 
to the deaf, at lead to fuch as- will undoubtedly ftop 
their ears againil founds that mud be fo grating and 
dilagreeable. 

And, on the other hand^ great numbers, who> from 
their conftitution, education, or other circumflanccs, 
have efcaped the enchantments of fenfual plcafures, 
and have reliflied the delight that attends the cxer- 
cife of their mental faculties, by much the moft 
fubftantial, manly, and lafting enjoyment of the. two, 
fee, with regret and contempt, the brutiih folly in 
which their fellow-creatures are engaged. They 
pity and defpife thofe grovelling mean fouls, who 
never once tailed the refined facisfadlion that refults 
from employing the rational powers in the acquifi* 
tion of knowledge, and^ the difcovery of truth. And 
by how much foever the foul exceeds in excel- 
lency the. body, by fo much they look upon them- 
felves to be better and happier than their brethren. 
In this they glory, in this they are really happy. In 
their own opinion they are wife, and they hope they 
arc fo in .the opinion of all others. On the vanity 
that refults from fuch an empty conceit they feed. 
' They are glad to be thought wifcr and better than 
they truly are. To gain the efViraation of their 
acquaintance, they are charlatans in fcicncc, and 
hypocrites in conduct. The natural defire of appro- 
bation, born with them, they have transferred from 
God to their fellow-creatures. The applaufe of 
men, defcrved or undefervcd, blows up their pride. 

Q On 
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On that, and on their imagined knowledge^ thej 
value themfelves s and can have no idea of any 
ftatc for which they would exchange their own, 
except one in which they might be more knowing 
or more cftccmcd. 

In the whole courfe of the lives of fuch men, the 
true direction of the ieart was- never once minded. 
Scnfual- enjoyment it might not have for its objeft, 
vbut it had the Creator left ; and knowledge, with 
the reputation of knowledge, it ardently breathed 
after and exulted in. To bring fuch men to a fixed 
belief, that the boafted acquifition of their lives was 
no more than vanity and vexation of fpirit ; that 
death muft deliver them over to judgment, for the 
abiife of thofe noble talents which their Maker had 
beflowcd on them ; and that there is no way to 
efcape puriifhment, but by baniffiing thofe vanities 
from their heart, and yielding it entirely to the God 
that framed it, would be no eafy fpot of work; 
every power of their mind would be employed in 
defence of the idol they had carved for themfelvcsu 
If religion had prefcribcd only prayers, penances, 
building of churches, or any other tranfient a£l, its 
language might have been liftencd to : but, as it will 
be fadsfied with nothing Icfs than the heart, which 
is already bellowed, no wonder philofophers are deaf. 

To refill the evidence that pours in upon them, 
from nature, from revelation, from all quarters, in 
behalf of religion ; and to flifle the apprchenfions 
which it muft naturally beget, they call into their 
alTiilancc that boafted reafon, which qualifies them 

to 
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to judge of God, and of all his works and ways. 
Him and them they try by that ihfalltblc touch- 
ftone 5 and if ought is propofcd tote believed of 
cithcr> which they cannot diftinftly cothprehend the 
tnanner or caufe of, the propolltion is ' immediately 
rcjedlcd, as abfurd and impofliblc ; or if any diffi- 
culty or objeftion occur to their imagination 
^hich cannot inftantly be diflblvcd, the validity of 
the objeftioii is ftraightway allowed, and the propo- 
fitioii to which it relates is condemned. But this is 
not all. If the propofitioh condemned has revela- 
tion for its fupport, the whole of revelation, toge- 
ther with the evidence for it, are damned by the 
lump; becaufe that cannot be the declaration of 
God, but niuft be a palpable forgery, which aflcrts 
any falfehood, or what Is juft the fame, any thing 
that docs not fall in with the notions of the learned 
and the wife, > 

Thus, becaufe Freethinkers cannot conceive how 
a fpirit can exift without a body, or how a body dif- 
folved into dud, and diflipated, can be re&itated^ y 
they doubt of a future ftate, and deny the refurrcc- 
tion ; though thcfc very wife men muft admit they 
have no adequate conception of the foul, or of its 
manner of exiftence or adling, or of the way in which 
it and the body were brought together. 

In like manner, what is called the bypoftattcal union 
ki Chrift, is reje£ied, becaufe the manmr of it cannot 
be comprehended by men; who muft admit the 
union between foul and body in man, and muft at the 
iiunc time confefs, they neither do> nor tan^ whilft 

Qa they 
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atber^ fajr God^ or even - by pcbcr ^rituid. beings,: 
to whoni l^ may hate given eyes and uhde'rftandipg 
fUta perceive iwhj^. we ambot i^ And Ls ic: not^: on 
the other hand> cleac, tHat .there may' h& fdme« 
what abalogous to figure, jbn?e pziticulzt n^odks ofi 
exiftence of: the Deity,: iiorf which our wa!dit;of ideaft 
will not penmit us t6 forni any nocitm'I .' , . . ! 

Had naturf produced to our rievifijcI^rllTing^ 
creatures as 1* wild fiftion can prcfent . to .ouri 6ncy, > 
compofed/ ot threeror mdre diftinct bodies,: abfolute^^ 
ly f^teratdd . from each' othcr^. without iviyo hodiIy< 
conneftioa,' ""but a£luated Jby ; one. and the -hitit prin^^ 
ciple,' mbiring by: one will, acting with one' conjfen^. 
each zlEfcEtcA by the accidents that mudh eithqr/ tthe 
one .wourided by -t^e' hlow jthar wouads. the otheir>/ 
and! all dyi^ig:! by< the killing b€ one ; we fhttaild have^ 
had. no diflin& conception, of/ what the Scri{>tutie re* 
prcfents concerning the Driliy.l But thex>, ; habitue 
ated, ta\ the^'fght of fuicK an extcaordinaqrxmitibn 
as has beeix mentioned j the fcriptuiiife-dQftrino would 
<;6aib: to be ib -ihockJr\g as it is to farunwi&rmen'.t: 
and::y(iti from! their knowledge of the. machinery 
of naturei. thcyvwUl hardly tak< upon.|Jieih;:to fay^ 
thatihe Deity.cQuld not have created fuch an anknal. 
aabasibepn feigned. ,-... ./. ■ -: :..■.•... L> 

.jlfothisncfle^ba wants iany further rlluftration, let 
the'tifionx>f Ezckiel, xhap; ].& x. be / oonfidered t 
FoUr living creatures^. whicl^ he knew to be the C&tf- 
rutim^ afhiatcd by ohe:fpirit, moving with one 
Gonfent whitherfocver ithey would ;. attcjaded by: as. 
cnany wheels, ^ moving ipontaneoufly la tite fame 
;. :'j I > manner. 
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manner, bccauf^ th^-/pirit of the living er^atune v^s 
in them. This pluralicy and unicy^ expofe^ii^ivifion. 
to the Prophet's view, mujfthav^;lefrep{4-bis -diffi- 
culty ^gainO: admitting the do£brine whi<;h: ^. jJ^iMch: 
offends our Frecthinkprs^ bepaute nftt^g^jr^efiRr; 
filing it;has cvejroffcfad itftlf , tp thfif.ii«niagi»atipn:> 
It is lyxt neccffary, at..pref^nt,,ito.riflqi|»rfij:hQW :fer 
the C<&tfr«6ii» wa9. the, eniblcm pitched upon by the^ 
Deity to reprefent thet divine Jiati}re,.>wilth fH^Ut.unirs 
ced, to wliaC the lipa I in ^at hieroglyphi<:^ figure; 
denoted. If, is fufficieq t to: oi)fervci! that if .fiidi li Vr . 
ing creatuccft had exift«:d \n, nature, .and ,had ■ Jbccn^ 
fcen and k^pown, -as die Pfpphet faw Uxbg ^hdaft- 
ing, in vifion* thcmyftcry ^xplod^d by jjhitefcphcra 
would -nQt have bipch -quite: fo indompatibk jvith 
common notions as they pretend. Ant^' there foire it 
is abfurd for wife men, ico declare .againil. ^ 'mattei: 
of fa<Sl, affcrtcd by. the higheflt authority,: for oo. 
otheTiCeafon^^forfoothi 'b^t thar thcnf obfcrvation ieri 
experi^Oe has prefcnted tlkm wkh toching thad 
Ihould fyfoifli an ade^uatciideaof it. ■ \J : i 

Upott the fame fort..of principles, otrr modenii 
reafonCrs. reject the doctrine o£:CKrift'sfadsfa£bion,' 
They cannot donceive, how the rpiifaifliniertt'of oner 
who is innocenc, (hould atx>ne ifori the guilt f>f iaino*<i 
ther. This, to them, appears to be comrary to the 
efTcnaal. juftice of the Deity, which ought noc to 
take pleafure in the fufierings of the innocent ; and 
produdive of no good eficft, fuitcd to tnc charadcr 
which they entertain of that exalted Being. 

Here,, again, the temerity of rhofc prcfumptuous 

^4 ocn 
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men IS notorious. That jufticc-, nccording < to our 
notioAsi-«will not condemn one for the fault of ano« 
thcr is hiaprnfeft. But if the innocent fhould -confcnt 
to fuffer fbr> the" guilty, where is the violation of 
juftice in -periliimng- it ? If the innocent again has 
fome great aftid noble end- in view by fubmitting to 
that fuSering^ 'fit to recompence a thoufand fold the 
grief borne, where 'i«;the injliftice of permitting him 
to put himfelf in th* 'place of the guilty i If the in- 
nocent jp^rfon. is all mercyi all bowels; all- confipalTionj 
and can Tuftain* the puiiivlhmeht which thSe broken- 
hearted repenting criminal cannot^ what is Ihocking 
in the belief^ -even according to our common no- 
tions, that, ;tO['€dm'pl/ with the .benignity of his na- 
ture, he might fubmit to bear it ? Ic is true, \>e may 
not fee fo dearly whythe jiiyine juftice (hduld be 
iatisfted for the offence of one; by the fufFej:ings of 
another ; atid that tHb light of nature would not Iiave 
led us to difeover, .that we guiify offenders-were- to- 
be delivered from puni'lhment by the JufFerings of 
another: but is that a reafon why we Should not take 
God's word for it,; if he has:^beicn pleafed to afiure 
us that it is To iPo we know fo intimately the 
nature of. his! efiential. juftice, as to be certain that 
it will notpefinit him to ^accept of a vicarious fatis- 
faction ?< Amongft men, we know, that debt owing 
by one may be difchargcd by payment made by- 
another.; and are we certain, that, in the court' of 
heaven, one man's obligation to juftice may not be 
cancelled upon another's voluntary fulfilling of it i 
He little thinks on the unmeafurable difference that 
is between the narrowoeft of the human underftand- 
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ihg, and the imirifxifityof the diVihe'i who dares' reft 

on fucb conclufions." 

*■ • • ■ 

Anothei" inftancc of men's making thcFr own con- 
fined obfervation's and conceptions the meafiirc and 
touchftone of truth, is, the prevailing opinion that 
ilifcards Providence, denies a future ftate> and con- 
fequently renounces the Deity, at leaft dcpiives the 
firft caufe of all intelligence. ^ 

This nowble opinion - is grafted on obferviationv 
•that the Deity does not-interpofe in any extraordinary 
manner in the tranfaftiohs of this lower world ; ihat 
tvtry thing proceeds in it according to the concur- 
rence of natural caufcs ; that the fame events befal 
the wickedr ' as the virtuous^ with the advantagi 
inoft cbmftionly on the fide of the vicious ; that the 
ftrongeft battalions, condufted by the beft officers, 
fijcpieed in battle ; and that vice and villany are tri- 
timphant, when condu<aed by (kill, without any ap^ 
pearanceon the part of Uod, in Providence, to pre- 
vent the cfFe^s of the ivickednefsj or i6 eorreA the 
authors of it: and froth chefe obfervations the col- 
ledion is, that aH aft ions are indifferent, and that a 
future flate is a bug- bear. 

Now, Yuppofing thcfe obfervations precifely true, 
and that there is not the leaft inrerpoGtion of the Dc- 
ity-in this world, what is the necefTary confequence? ' 
WhcEher tJaat all ai^ions are indifferent, in flat con- 

* 

tradition to the cleareft feeling and perception of 
the foul ; or that there muft be a fr ure flate, in which 
the aftors muft fcverally be diftinguifhed by rewi^rds 
and punifhments ? If there are fuch things as right 
«nd wrong, if the Deity is intelligent, and if juf- 
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that the beft mln is not the happitfl: or the moll 
profpcrom \ but if, by happinefs and profperity, it 
meant the full and quiet enjoyment of all the plca- 
fures that man, confidered as a rational beings is 
capable of^ and fucctfs in all the purfuits ia. which, 
as a reafonable creature, he ought to engage, there 
is no dDubC that the good man will be found to be 
the moft completely happy; and with that good 
man as little doubt, that the' Maker and Sovereign 
Lord of man has not abandoned the cafe of him to 

# 

blind chance. - 

r^i.f^r-H^ The man who, forgcttin-g all regards for the-Au- 
ry>v^l*/^'•Chor of his being and happinefs, centers all his views 
x^A upon himfelf; who, bgrn with a vigorous body and 
^•^ /^sT j^^p^ appetites, fucceeds tOj or acquires means to gra- 
tity all his brutal dtfires, and plunges into the en- 
joyment of whatever his'luft direfts him tOy is not, 
in thc^eyes even of ihe moft freethinking philofopher, 
happy. His purfuits, as well as his enjoyments, arc 
meanf and bcaflly ; iiiifeits and accidental difeafes 
interrupt the_courJe=of his felicity ; age, with iti at- 
tendant infirmities, diflblve the charm that bound 
him ; plcafurcs of all f irts lofe their relifti ; and the 
terrors which di-ath unavoidably mijft bring, are no 
way to be evited, but by banifhing all thoughts of 
death from the mind. S ich a man's poffeflions and 
er)j(»yments cannot denote him happy \ nor would a 
wife man pray for thefe bit flings, as die portion with 
which he was to br contented, u Icis he might obtain 
this otl.^r boon, that he (hould never decay nor die. 
No philofopher tnac brcdihes the air, is fo filly as 

to 
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.to maintain; that tH§ objt^£^s of the purfyits of the 
avaricious, or of the aoijl^itious,, whetht-r in tin; poli- 
tical or m^rtiil way, arc-objedls fit for. the purTuk of 
a rational creature ; or chat fucdefs in . thofe piirfuits 
is fit to denote fuch a creature hkppy. And if they 
ivill take an impartial view of their own boafted fe* 
Jicity ; if. they will dravsr up a &ir account of the fum 
of their learning and knowledge, and of the jhappi** 
nefs they have tailed in the acquificion and enjoy- 
ment of thofe bleflings ; and if they will candidl)r 
fet againft it the difcoveries they mud have made of 
the fcantinefs of. their knowledge, the weakiiefs of 
their underftanding, and their neceflary dependence 
on fomewhat not within themfclves for theif -e^iCb* 
cace, which they never have thought fit to acknow* 
ledge; or, however, adding to thofe reflections the 
certainty of death, and the uncertainty of wh^t may 
come after, the balance of the account will doiibt- 
lefs fland on the wrong fide ; and will fhew> that 
though they have been more happy, or rather leis 
tniferable than the profligate of the higher or lower 
clafs of mankind, yet neither their purfuits nor ac« 
quifittons can give them any title to conlidcr them* 
felves, or to be confidered by others as really happy. 
- Now,, on the other hand, let the cafe of that man 
be confulered, who, delivered from the flavcry of 
thofe vices and follies, and acquainted with the end 
for which he was created^ endeavours with all his 
powers to anfwer the defign. Such a one tafles the 
fame pleafure in all fenfual enjoyments as the grratcft 
epicure i and has as quick a relifh of all mental joya 

^ I hat 
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thftt proceed from the purfuit, W from the difcovery 
of truths -as the grcaccft phiiofopher. • , 

But then he fees, v^ith the philofepbefi that thofe 
fenHial enjoyments are mean and beaftly, unworthy 
of the purfuit of rational creatures ; that they are an- 
nexed to the performance of ^he animal fun£tions> t6 
induce men to do at^s neceffary for their own pre* 
fervation, and the propagation of the fpecies; but 
which they never would think of^ but for the appe- 
tites implanted in them, and the pleafure which at- 
tends the gratification of the appetites; and that 
fatiety and une^finefs accompanies the purfuit of thofe 
pleafures any farther than nature requires. And he 
fcesj by the exercife of his rational powers, what 
few philofophers attend to> that the eyes of his mind 
were given him to difcover the immenfity, the 
power, the wifdom, and the goodncfs of the Creator 
in his works ; to difcover the overflowing bounty of 
that perfed Being to him, and his conilant depen*^ 
dence on the Author and Source of his happinefs j 
to difcover the numberlefs obligations he lies under, 
with reverence arid gratitude, to obey and to adore 
the Sovereign of the univcrfe ; to difcover his duty 
towards his fcUow-crcaturcs, as well as towards his 
Creator ; to difcover, that the favour of the Almighty 
muft attend performance of duty, as his difpleafure 
mufV follow the ungrateful breach of it ; to difcover^ 
that the favour of God is the only objeft worthy of 
the purfuit of the heart of man; and to difcover, 
that the beftowing that heart, and all the defires of 
it, on fenfual brutiih pleafures, or any other vanity> 

ta 
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to the exclufiori of the Eternal^ is the moft ho^ridi ar 
"well as the moft foolilli crime that can be icnlagiBedv' 

The plcafures of life are enjoyed by this man \VitK 
as muchi perhaps with more rclifh, than by the liber* 
tine. But then they do not pervert the heai*t. This 
only motion they are capable of exciting there, is 
"gratitude and thankfulnefs to tht: beneficent Donor.- 
The acquifition of knowledge is tafted by him with 
as much 'delight as it is by thcf philofopher, though 
it produces in them very different effedls. The one 
it puffs, up witTi pride and prefumption, the other it- 
fills with humility and reverence for the Moft High. 

The man who has fixed his heart upon the proper' 
dbjeft does not ceafe to tafte with pleafure the com^^ 
mon bleffings of this life ; neither does he fail to be-* 
ftow the proper induftry to acquire and to preictvfe 
theni. ' ^ut then he confiders them only as (b many 
lugar-plums given by the Creator to make his con- 
finement to his prifon of clay more palatable, which 
muft have an end when his enlargement begins. He 
latiients the unhappy condition of thofe who feclc 
after them as their chief good. He would neither 
acquire nor preferve them at the expence of doing 
one fingle aft that might forfeit the &vour of his 
Maker and Bcnefadtor j neither does he repine at the 
privation of them ; knowing, that it could not hap- 
pen without the will and pleafure of his Lord and 
Mafter; the Sovereign of the univerfe, to which hi$' 
heart and will chearfuUy fubmit. 

Compare the happinefs of this man with that of 

the greateft favourite of fortune, who has fct his. 

*• ■- heart 
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lyrart pa.oxherrobjji^f^s^ sind who ha$ had die full gra- 
tific^jtiop of ali his appecices^ {o far as the courfe of 
hupfianicjr witl permit; but who mud dic^ and leave 
thp/e enjoyments, uncertain what is tO: happen here- 
after. /This nian enjoys, i^i common with the wife 
and the yoluptuous of his rank in the world, all the 
fenfuai and men tal. pica fures in which they delight, 
without the alloy thatmuft torture their minds when 
they think of parting with, them. But then he has 
in himfelf a conftant fource of unalloyed joy, to which 
they are utter (Irangers. The abundant goodnefs of 
the Giyer of ajil thofe bledings fills his foul wich gra* 
titude and thankfulnefs/ and difpofes him with joy 
to 4o.what appears to him ro be his duty; and con^ 
fcioufi;efs d'that happy difpoficion produces the moft 
firm confidence an4. reliance on the favour and good- 
will .of his omnipotent Bcncfador, from which he is 
to look hereafter for joys of a different nature from 
thofe which in this life he flights, when ttiey ftand in 
the way of his duty. Every aft of duty performed 
fills his foul with a placid (lill fatisfadion, that is 
fenlibly felt, though not eafily cxpreffed. A mouth- 
ful of meat beftowcd on a hungry beggar gives the 
heart of the donor more real fatisfa^ion than the 
rclifh of the food gives pleafure to the craving fto- 
mach, or the mod delicious dainty gives to the vi- 
tiated palates of the voluptuous. And the particular 
excellency of thefe enjoyments is, that no cxccfs can 
furfeit or pall the appetite, no accident can deprive 
him of them. To a man pofTefTed of fuch an incor- 
ruptible flock of happinefs the pleafures of this life 

appear 
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appear but mere baubles, and the privation of them 
a trifling lofs. Life itfelf he is difpofed to refign- 
with willingnefs, becaufe to him death has no fting. 

If then felicity, even in this life, does not depend 
upon what are called the gifts of fortune, but on the 
difpofition of foul that has been defcribcd, with what 
countenance can any Freethinker maintain, that in 
this world there is no interpofition of the aft of the 
Deity, no fpecial providence ? It ftiay indeed be true, 
that wealth, and honours, and power, do not attend 
the moft deferving; and that halters, and infamy, 
and want, do not lay hold on the vicious : but will it 
follow, from our not being able to fee the hand of 
Providence in the diftribution of thofe perifliing fa- 
vours, on which the real happinefs of man docs not 
depend, that the Framer of the hearts of men has 
no communication with them, and never interpofes 
to determine them to that wherein their chief fe- 
licity confifts ? 

The proofs of the goodnefs and juftice of God, of 
the duty and dependence of man, of the certainty 
of rewards and punilhments, of the defperate con- 
dition of thofe who, neglefting God and their duty, 
jpurfue fading plcafures and vanity with their whole 
ipirit ; and of the real and permanent happinefs of 
jfuch as enjoy all the gifts of God with thankfulneff, 
and gratefully make it the bufinefs of their lives to 
obey his will and to obtain his favour, are fo confpi* 
cuous, that nothing feems to be wanted towards 
thtiv jproducing conviHion, but fomewbat that fhaU 
tttm ^eir eye, and fix the attention upon them ; be- 

R caufe, 
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caufc, if they are duly conlidered and attei^ded to, 
. the evidence is irrefiiliblc. Now, as that attention 
may ba raifed by various incidents^ fometimes by 
ficknefs and diftrcfles of different kinds^ ibmctimes 
by a happy education, fometimes by the converfa- 
tion of pious perfons, and fometimes by reading and 
meditation, which a thoufand circumftances feem« 
ingly accidental concur to improve, why ihould wc 
conclude, that all thefe incidents are purely acci- 
dental i and that the perfon transformed, by them, 
from a miferable brute to a happy man, owes the 
change to blind chance ? Whatever vain reafoners 
may imagine or bahle> the perfon whofe eyes arc 
opened by thofe incidents, acknowledges with gra^r 
ticude the hand of God m them. 

But though Freethinkers might be excufed for 
concluding, however raflbly, that Providence docs 
not interpofe in the government of the external 
tranfaft.ions of this world, becaufe, after all the obr 
fervations they can make, they hare not complete 
evidence to the contrary j yet what cxcufc can they 
have for pretending to judge, that the merciful 
and beneficent Spirit of God does not work upoo 
the fpirits of men? From their proper experience 
they can draw no obfcrvation, as they have locked 
out all regards for the Deity from their heart ; an^ 
what paiTes in the fpirits of other men they can bav^c 
no knowledge of, nor indeed any idea, a^ they have 
fuffcred no fuch trania£tions to take place in their 
own. 
Philofophers have talked mych of adion and r^ ■ 
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aftion in matter, and imagine they underftand what 
they fay ; what Ihould hinder them to believe, that 
there may be fuch a thing as aftion and re-a£lion be- 
tween ^irits, even between the infinitely perfeft 
Spirit and the fpirits of finite men ? If gratitude ob- 
fcrvcd in a dog produces fome regard and kindncfs 
in the mind of his mafter, why may not the grati- 
tude, the warmth of the heart of man, work fome 
fimilar efFeft in the all-feeing Mind ? and who dare 
prefume to fay, that it may not aft on, and comfort 
the fpirit of man in return ? If that beneficent and 
all -powerful Spirit does not fhew his kindncfs in be- 
flowing wealth, and power, ^nd fading pleafures; 
it is becaufc tfiey are not real goods; becaufe they 
are not the objcftof the heart and wifhcs of the 
party favoured; and becaufe, in place of doing them 
real good, they might call ofi^ the affcftions from 
that cxercife wherein his true felicity confifts, Anjl 
this is fo true, that croflcs, difappointments, and 
diftrtffesj may juftly be confidcrcd as afts of the 
greateft kindnefs, when they tend to recal the ftray- 
ing mind from vanity, and to fix it on its proper 
objeft, • 

How then dares prcfutnptuous fhort-fighted man 
deny the iiitcrpofition of Providence, becaufe he- 
does not fee the fecret fpring by which it afts, or ' 
know the intentions of the Infcrutable ? Or, how can 
he, becaufe a fatisfactory rcafon doc3 not appear to 
him for the long-fufFcring patience arid forbearance 
of the Moft Merciful, doubt of the exiftence orju- 
fticc of that Bemg, deny a future ftate ; or maintain 
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the indifference of all anions, as to right and wrong ? 
But fuch is the fatal effeift of the corruption of man's 
hearty and of the deflection of it from the true ob- 
je£t to vice and vanity. 

The extreme folly of modern Freethinkers is 
much lefs accountable or excufable than that of the 
antients. The antientj^ had no certain lights but 
thofe of nature. Thole naturally led them to fee the 
vanity of the purfuits wherein they were engaged^ 
the depravity of the human nature^ and the confer 
quences which might attend their courfes hereafter^ 
Thole were but melancholy refle6tions> leading to 
delpair^ and tending to Ibuf every enjoyment ; as 
they had no certain intimation thai any method was- 
chalked out by the Deity for the expiation of fin^ 
and for reftoring offending man to his £ivour and 
protedion; and therefore it is not to be wondeied 
at, that they banifhed from their thoughts fuch 
gloomy uncomfortable . ipeculations.. But pur mo* 
dern madmen hear every day of merey and pafdoo^ 
offered by the offended Deity to offending finners^ 
if they will receive it thankfully. They are told, 
that this is the declared will of God, and that there 
is complete evidence of its being £uch ;. and they let 
that this is the belief of numbers of the moft faga- 
cious and inquifitive of their fellow-creatures.. But 
all this will not do. Their heart js given to othci^ 
objefts ; and they hear, that thefc mult be difiniired 
before they can Ihare of the pardon proffered. ' 

To keep, however, their countenance, and the 
clutfafter of Freethinkers^ they muft affign Ibm^- 
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reafon for their revolting againft revelation. And 
this they readily do. They fay falfely, that they 
have carefully examined all the evidence for reve- 
lation ; and they fay, honeftly and truly, that all the 
evidence which they have coniidered has not been 
fufficient to fatisfy their objedions, and to convince 
them, that what is called revelation is really fuch. 

That they have carefully examined all the evi- 
dence, is abfolutely falie. No man ever did, or can 
do fo, withouc receiving perfed convi£lion. It is a 
queftion, whether any profefled Freethinker, who 
has hitherto appeared, had learnmg or taknts fuS-* 
cient to examine the evidence. It is teitain, that 
none who have wrote, have difcovered that they 
had either. 

Men may iearch for arguments a priori^ for the 
proof of any propoficion that may refult from the 
nature of things known to them. That treachery to 
our neighbour, and ingratitude to the God that made 
us, arc highly ofFenfivc, and ought to be puniftied 
by perfcft juftice, may be demonftratcd a priofi. 
But if fovcreign goodncft and mercy, to deliver 
repenting men from deferved puniihment, has con- 
trived a method of falvation, by fending his Son to 
the world to fufFcr for thcmj and if, to prevent 
their defpair, and to encourage their repentance and 
amendment, that beneBcent Being has been pleafed 
topublilh his pardon, .wiih the conditions of it, to 
mankind, this muft be admitted to be a matter of 
favSt, not diicovcrabie by any inductions a pricri ; be- 
cauic it is in fon:ie fort adverfary to our general no« 
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tibns of right and wrong; and therefore, to have 
4ny eiFed ou the minds of men, muft have been 
publiflicd with fqch a degree of evidence, as muft 
neceflfarily gain full belief; and if it was the intention 
of the Author of this publication that it ihould 
gain belief in future ages, the evidence muft be of 
that nature thjit is fit to carry conviftion to all for 
whom the publication was intended. 

Accordingly this revelation, which was made fbon 
j^fter the firfl; tranfgreflion, was renewed from time 
to time, under circumftances fo diftinguiihed, as 
could not ppflibly leave any doubt chat it was the 
declaradp;} pf'tl)$ I>fity. And, by wifdom and 
power ruprc.th^n human, fugh a fort of evidence has 
been contrived and prcferved, for the authority of 
that revelation, as far exceeds, in poitit of certainty, 
the proof of any other <;vent that ever- happened, 
That fuch c|ties as Babylon and Carthage exifted if 
that Csefar woq the battle of Pharfalia, and was -mur-r 
dcred in thq llomau fcnate, no one doubts. But if 
all the documents for th? authority of revelation 
were brought together, the proof in this laft cafe 
is by fo much ftronger than that in the others, as the 
belief of it is n>ore intereftmg to mankind. 

But the .different degrees of credit given to the 
one and to the ether, arife frojn the different difpo- 
iitions of the hearts of men* There i/s pQ prejudice 
in the mind of man againft admitting the firft; 
againft the laft there is this violent bias, th^t, if it 
is admitted, men muft become, in their own eyes, 
miferable wretches, . ^nci muft difmifs thofe lufts and 
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iranitics on which they doatcd. To prevent this 
difgrace and irreparable damage, arms muft be ta- 
ken up againft the evidence that infujts their quiet ; 
any objeftion (of which there arc, and muft be 
multitudes), if it cannot eafily be anfwcrcd, is a dc- 
monftratioh fuperior to all the evidence for revela* 
tion ; and they look into revelation, and to the evi- 
dence for it, only to arm themfclvcs with fuch ob- 
jcQions, 

It is indeed no wonder, that men whofe prejudices 
Hand fo much in the way of believing, do not give 
riiemfclves the trouble to fearch after, and to coUeft 
all the proofs for revelation. It is a laborious work. 
All the remains of antient hiftory, and the compo- 
fures of the learned of thofe times, muft be exami- 
ned ; all the rites, opinions, and praftices of na- 
tions, fo far as they can be difcovered, muft be con- 
fidered ; all the monuments of antiquity nov^r extant 
muft be furveyed ; a reafonable knowledge of the 
languages in which revelation is recorded muft be 
attained ; and the confequences that have attended 
that revelation fince the advent of Chrift, muft be 
adverted to, before one can fay chat he is poflfcffcd 
of all the evidence, and before he can form a judg-» 
ment ©f many of the objeftiohs which Freethinkers 
move. But that none of them who have wrote, 
have given themfclves this trouble, is plain from 
their writings ; which contain little more than fmat-* 
tcrings of learning, to which the Jews have helped 
them, apd which they feem, without due examina- 
tioH; to have taken pn truft, 

.; 4 Though 
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Though it has plcafed the merciful wifdom of 
God to fcatter proofs of his revelation over all the 
antient na.cionsj and to preferve documents of them 
down to our days, for th« conviftion of obftinatc in- 
iidels, and for the confirmation of the faith of the 
inquifitive who believe ; yet, happily for the bulk 
of mankind, who have neither time nor talents for 
fuch inquiries, revelation is fo calculated, as to re* 
quire nothing of man that his confcious foul does not 
fee to be his duty ; and to promife him nothing that 
does not appear to his molt inward fenfe to be the 
neceilary confequence of doing it. By it he is ac- 
quainted with hfs forlorn condition, which he needs 
do no more to difcover to be truth than to turn 
his eyes inward upon himfelf ; and a remedy is 
pointed out adequate to the difeafe, which tends 
to njagnify the mercy, the wifdom, and the good- 
nefs of the Creator; and to tie the creature to him, 
by ftill ftrongcr bonds of duty and gratitude. 
' In this fyftem there is fuch harmony between 
duty and intereft, and therefore fuch a propenfity in 
every fober-thinking perfon- to wilh it to be true, 
that, from the declared opinions of others, better 
qualified to jucjge of the evidence, and to deter- 
mine, ic gains belief; and that very belief^ influen- 
cing the pradice, brings real tranquillity and hap- 
pinefs in this life^ fpringing from confidence of the 
favour of the Almighty, a fure carnefl of future 
felicity. But by the debauched and the giddy, who 
have delivered themfelves over, foul and body, to 
their lufts, and to their vanity, this aptitude, this 

har- 
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tarmony is not difcovercd. Their fears make them 
wiih it may not be true. Objedions are many in 
every corner ; and if any inquiry is made into the 
proofs^ it is with an intent to objedl^ and to find 
them infufEcient. 

And one of the main obje£lions is^ that there is 
place for any obje£lion againft the certainty of re- 
velation. Why, fay thofe reafoners, if it had been 
the intention of the Almighty, that what is called 
the revelation of his will ihould have been believed 
by all mankind to be fuch, he would have accom- 
panied it with fuch evidence as Ihould have been at 
firft fight fuperior to all objcfiions, and muft have 
convinced and converted all infidels : but fince he 
has not done fo, but, on the contrary, room is left 
for many objedlions, the conclufion is juft, that this 
. pretended revelation is none of his. And it muft 
be admitted, the inference would be pretty juft, 
on fuppofal of the propofition, that it was the in- 
tention of the Deity to convince and convert all 
infidels, however wicked and reprobate. For it ii 
not to be controverted^ that it was in the power of 
the Almighty to have accompanied revelation with 
conftant ftanding miracles, even as it was in his 
power to have created man with a fmaller Ihare of 
free-will, and by perpetual interpofition of his 
grace, to have prevented his aftual defection from 
his duty. But upon what principle is it fuppofed, 
that God intended, or ought to have intended, to 
extend his grace alike to all: to the obftinate and 
flagitious, as well as to the fobcr and humble finner ? 

The 
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The difcrction of men makes a wide difference be- 
tween thofc charaftcrs ; and how can we be furt 
that the judgment of God docs not fo alfo ? 

The mercy of God has provided an atonement 
fufficient to expiate the fms of all mankind, who 
will take hold of it. The wifdom of God has con- 
trived evidence fufficient to convince all mankind^ 
that fuch atonement is provided, if they will give 
themfelves the trouble to examine it. But then it 
is fo contrived, as to reach with conviftion thofc 
only wborare difpofed to take hold of it ; that is, 
the meek. and the humble, who are confcious of 
their diftrefs by nature, and defirous to be delivered 
from it. And them it reaches, becaufe they think 
it worth their while to inquire after, and to examine 
it ; whilft- it does not convince, nor indeed can it 
poflibly, the proud and the ftubborn, who flight the 
atonement provided fo much, and are fo thorough- 
ly averfe to comply with the condition upon which 
it is to be obtained, that without troubling their 
Heads with the evidence, they infolently rejeft the 
mercy of the Moft High. Who then can find fault 
with the divine goodncfs on this article ? The meek 
furely will not; and the proud, who have them- 
felves only to blame, ought not. 

So the fum of the wife objeftion is this, that the 
good 4nd juft God did. not intend th^at falvation 
fliould rc^ch thqfe defperately wicked flnncrs who 
rcfufcd to accept of it. But this objeftion weighs 
with thofe who have never turned their thoughts u{ - 
W the h^inoufncfs of ^ their own guilt j and have 

formed 
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formed to themfelves notions of the benignity of the 
Deity, from the falfe notions of gcnerofity which they 
have encouraged in themfelves, laying entirely afidt 
his juftice and his purity. . 

From the fame fource fprings another objeftion, 
of equal validity as to revelation, founded on the 
dofhine of the perpetuity of punifliment. Here 
^gain the incomprehenfible, the infinitely perfcft 
Being, is meafured by the fpan of the low, blind, 
grovelling creature that makes the objedtion ; who, 
bccauf<^ he cannot comprehend why this juftice is 
fuited to the divine nature, concludes, at once, that 
the doarinc is impoflible, and therefore falfe ; and, 
in eonfequence, rejeQs the revelation which is faid 
tp fflcrt it, without giving himfclf the trouble to 
citamine the evidence that fupports that revelation, 
or to inquire whether the matter that thus ihocks 
him, is really revealed. A careful inquiry might 
pofiibly fatisfy him, that the perpetuity of punifli- ' 
mcnts is not abfolutely affirmed ; and that no more ; 
]$ neceflariiy to be inferred from revelation, than that / 
the mifery of the dartined is to endure for ages. But - 
fuch an inquiry would give him competent fatisfac- ■/'/_ 
tion, that the revelation he wantonly rejcfts, is in 
very deed the word of God; and would difpofe him 
to believe whatever it clearly declares concerning the 
Deity and his ways, without cbnfidering how far that " 
might or might not tally with his conceits. 

And herein lies the monftrous, the furprifing folly 
of the vain philofopher. Every new obfcrvation, 
every difcovcry, whiph his lagacity has been acci- 
dentally 
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clen;al1y ltd to make in nature, and which blows up 
hh pi ide, becomes to him a frcfh proof of his own 
weak ntG and (hort-fightcdnefs, and of the immen- 
fity of the Deity, of the pcrfcdion of his wiiclom,. 
and of the infcrutability of his ways to man in his 
prcfcnc condition : and yet, from his narrow notions^ 
he will pretend to decide what God ought, or ought 
not i what he can, or cannot do. 

In the pittance of the material world, which falls 
within his ken, the obfervations of the infinite wif- 
dom, contrivance;, and power of the Creator, daily 
grow upon him ; new and unaccountable properties 
in matter, a£ling by unerring rules, ai)d tending to 
the perfedion of the whole, hourly pour in upon 
A/ him 5 the magnjfty, the microfcopc, the tclefcope, 
the prifm, the air-pump, the crucible, eleftricity, &c. 
fiirnilh him with complete evidence, that he knows 
nothing of the real nature ofmaiUr, which he fees, 
taftes and feels, whereof he is in part compofed^ and 
in which he is at prefent immerfed ; and give him 
undoubted reafon to conclude, that there may be, 
or rather that there are nurabcrlefs other properties 
in matter, and rules of afting which it fteadily pur- 
fucs, of which he at prefent has no knowledge, and 
poflibly, fo long as he is confined to clay, never can. 
By what mrans, then, is he to judge of the fpi- 
ritual world, of which he neither has, nor can have 
any adequate idea? A fpirit afting in himfelf he- 
feels, and is qonfcious of its acflings; but what it is 
tompoled of, or how it ads, is all hidden from him. 
Thai; there may be a^ many different claflc§ ofJpiriiSi 

as 
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as there are tribes of animals or plants, he dare not 
deny ; though h^ can have no conception of the 
manner of their difference, or of the ufes for which 
they may be in the ereation. That the Creator is 
fpiritual he collcfts wich certainty, fron> the aftonifh- 
ing wifdom and artifice of fo much of the. univerfc 
as is difclofed to him ; that he is good and bounti* 
ful in a fovereign degree, his works declare ; and 
that he is poflcffed of all pofTiblc prrfcftions, his 
felf-exiftence demonftrates. But whence comes man 
to take upon him to determine, what perfeftion in 
any of his attributes is; that the juftice of God muft 
go thus far, and no farther ; that his mercy requires 
he fhould, or fhould not do this or that: or that 
his goodnefs ought, or ought not to operate oti 
fuch an occafion? This, fure, is the moft aftonifhing 
prefumption ! Suppodng him to have an adequate 
idear of juftice, mercy, and goodneib, as thofe muft 
be by the Deity exercifed in fupremc harmony, as^ 
well as perfeftion ^ how dare he prefome to dc-» 
fine how far the exercifc of cither of them may go ? 
Common fenfe, and that modcfty which ought to 
attend confcioufnefs of our dimnefs of fight would 
diredt us, when any thing in the ways or will of 
God appears that we cannot account for, to receive 
and acquiefce in ic with humble fulxnifllon, and to 
believe that it is righc and juft* 

Wherefore, when we fee the whole brute crea-^ 
tlon, animate as weil as inanimate, purfuing con-* 
ftantly, and without erring, the intend? »n of God 
in their formation ^ and when we obfcrve, in that 

part 
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{>art of the rational creation which is known to U9, 
the higheft diforder and confufion, rebellion againft 
God, injuflice towards men, fraud and falfehood 
triumphant, virtue and fincerity defpifed and op- 
prefled, and guilt contracted that muft neceflarily 
terminate in puniihment, all the confequence of the 
freedom of will in man ; let us not conclude^ as 
madmen are apt to do, that all a£lions are indif- 
ferent to the Dicty, or that no punifhment i^ to 
attend guilt, upon a fuppofal, that it would have 
been unbecoming the benignity of God, who muft 
have forefeen the confequence of free-will in man, 
to have brought into the world fo many millions 
of rational creatures, who he forcfaw muft become 
the objefts of wrath and punifhment. 

Nothing is more certain than that free-will has 
been the caufc of tranfgreffion in man ; and that the 
Deity muft have foreknown the effedls it was to pro- 
duce. But are we fure that, in the fcalc of eflential 
juftice, it was not right and juft to have created man 
in a ftate of happinefs, with a fitnefs and capacity 
to preferve that ftate, and to acquire one higher, 
and with a power to chufe between good and evil;, 
with a fanftion, that if he preferred evil to good, he 
muft bear the difmal confequences of that pcrvcrfe 
ehoice ? Do we perfefbly know the nature of the 
fovereignty and right which the Creator has to dif- 
pofc of the creatures which he has made ? Or are we 
acquainted with all the motives that induced the Moft 
High to create man fo qualified ? Is it certain, that 
no good efFeflt, worthy the divine goodnefs, to other 

parts 
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.parts of the unbounded creation, could have flowed 
from the fate of man ? Or is it clear, that wc arc 
entitled to judge of the fitncfs or unfitncfs of any 
-part of God^s ways or works, without confidering 
the relation it has to, and the efFeft it? has on the 
whole? Until thcfe queftions meet with fatisfaftory 
anfwers, nothing can j?e more filly than. to conclude 
318. Freethinkers do. 

A fober man, on the contrary, who fees and la- 

, ments the diforders of mankind, will.not give up the 
jinoral fenfe of his foul as to the merit or demerit 
"of human aJtions ; nor will he give up the juftice or 
^oodnefs of God, bccaufe he cannot precifely aflign 
the motive that induced the Deity to endue man 
jvith that proportion of free-will with which he i% 
poffeffed. Full conviction of the infinite difpro- 
portion that is between his limited undcrftanding, 
and that of the felf-exiftent Being, leads, him to 
conclude with certainty, that his not being able to 

; comprchcjnd any thing is not evidence that the Moft 

.High cannot. He may entertain himfelf profitably, 

at leaft pleafantly, in meditating on fuch fobjeds ; 

.but though his invention fliould fail of folving the 

: difficulty, he will not on that account deny principles, 

; nor impeach the juftice, or goodnefs of his Maker. 
That the end of God in creating man, endued 
with free-will, and with that proportion of rcafon 
•nd of appetites, wherewith he was poflcflTcd, was 
not to difcover to himiclf what ufe man was to make 
of thofc talents, muft be evident to all who admit 
'the ©mnifcicncc and prefcicnce of the Deity. But it 
i "is 
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Is not fo evident, that one of the motiws of the 
Creator for framing man fo qualified, may not have 
been to render his juftice and mercy confpicuous to 
mankind ; and to (hew thofe attributes, as well it 
the effefts of free-will left to chufe between the dic- 
tates of^Reafon and the bent of appetites, to other 
clafles of rational beings, to us at prefent unknown. 

Had all the rational creation unerringly purfued 
the diftates of Reafon, that is, had they unerringly 
done their duty, there would have been no occaGon 
for difplaying the juftice or the mercy of God. His 
immenfity, his eternity, his aftonifhing power, good^ 
ncfs,. and wifdom, were legible in his works; and it 
feems unreafonable to doubt, that one of the ends of 
the creation was to exhibit to rational creatures 
complete evidence of thofe glorious attributes and 
qualities. But unlefs fome rational creature had of* 
fended, there could have been no example of juftice, 
nor any objedl for mercy. 

Before any trefpafs committed, every rational be- 
ing that fuppofed revolting againft fovereign good- 
ncfs pofTible, muft have concluded that the guilty 
defcrvcd to be, and would be purfued by the ven- 
geancie of the Omnipotent; but in what manner 
juftice required that this vengeance (hould be exerted, 
it could have no comprehenfion of; far lefs could it 
have any conception that eflcntial juftice ungrate- 
fully affronted ftiould fuffcr thoughts of mercy to 
interpofe in behalf of the infolcnt offender, and fhould 
devife a method, confiftent with juftice, to deliver 

the criminal from punifhment, and rellore him to 

his 
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his priftinc favour* But the abufc of free-will has 
given occafion to the manifcilation of thofc divine 
qualities^ which otherwife might have remained un- 
known to men and angels^ in a light fo diflin- 
gnilh^d as muft needs produce admiration, with praife 
and adoration, and give a more noble and interefting 
idea of the pcrfeflion of the Deity. 

We know but too well, that man has fallen; and 
the fcripture acquaints us with the revolt of fomc 
of the angels. Their crime, -We are told, met with ' 
inftant condemnation and puniihment, but man's 
with a very different ufage. The convi£led and 
a{hame.d offender^ had hopes of mercy immediately 
givi^n him. Infinite wifdom found means to fatisfy 
cflential juflice, and to make way for the difplay of 
mercy, that glorious and adorable attribute of the 
MoftHigh. '' 

The caufe of this diverfity we can but guefs at. 
The weakncfs of man, aiid the temptiiions he was 
liablf to, we know; but the condition arid tempta- 
tion of the tranfgreffing angels, we are not acquaint- 
ed with. If we may however conjcfture, their 
"knowledge, capacity, and power was far beyond that 
of man ; and confcquently their defeftion lefs excii- 
fable ; and accordingly we find their condemnation 
was by fo much the more prompt and fcverc. Whereas 
with refpeft to man, the execution of the fentence 
againfl him was fufpended ; mercy was offered ; a 
method of reconciliation with the Deity was fet on 
foot ; repeated intimations were made by the clement 
Deity of this purpofe of grace ; repeated and re- 

^ S newcd 
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newed inftitutions were backed by divine authority^ 
to.recal men to their duty ; the fovereign and eflen- 
tially juft JLord of the univerfc was pleafcd to pro- 
claim hiaifelf merciful and gracious, long-fuffering 
and patient ; and through a long fuccelTion of ages, 
that declaration has by experience been found to be 
ftriftly true. His long-fuffering, accompanied^ with 
continual invitatidns to accept of pardon^ endures to 
this moment, to the inexpreflible joy of thofe that 
love and fear him ; though it muft at liaft turn to 
the utter confufion of thofe who hcedlefsly or wil- 
fully rejeft the profered grace. 

In the treatment of the fallen angels, for whom 
we 'know no fhadow of excufe; nothing but ftrift 
juftice appears. In the treatment of man^ the ic ve- 
rity of the juftice of the Eternal is made confpicious, 
chiefly by the atonement which his mercy has pro- 
vided to expiate the guilt, and avoid the punifhment 
of unhappy creatures. But that boundlefs pity and 
companion, that effcntial mercy, and that unwearied 
patience^ which has been, and ftiil is exerciied to- 
wards ungrateful man, could never have appeared to 
men and angels, if the abufe of free-will had not 
given occafion for the difplay of it. 

It is idle to inquire^ becaufe it feems impoffible to 
difcover, what gave occafion to the revolt of the fal^ 
len angels \ but it is probable, their fudden and ie* 
vcre punifhment has prevented trefpailes of the like 
nature. That exertion of the juftice and power of 
the Eternal muft have made a deep inxpreffion upon 
all fpirits of the Angelic order. And if the recti- 
tude 
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tude oC the remaining choir is owbg to the punifli- . 
ment of the rebellious crew, who will prcfume to 
find fault with God, for giving angels fuch a. portion 
of free-will as to leave them fallible, or for refortihg 
to rigid juftice for the punifliment of their offence ? 

Had man, upon his firft offence, been treated as 
he deferyed : had threatened death immediately 
followed his crime, there would have been an end of 
the fpecies : but there would have been no inftancc 
of the mercy, the tender-heartedncfs, the long-fuffer- 
ing of the Sovereign Being -, none to fing his ' 
praifcs, or to blefs him, on account of that divine 
attribute. As his perfcdl wifdom and exuberant 
grace has contrived it, millions of the human face, 
who have tafted of his goodncfs in this refpedt^ 
feafl. their fouls on the <:ontemplation of his amazing 
condefcendence, and with their whole fpirit adore 
and blefs him. ' 

And if it cannot be doubted, that the end of the 
formation of myriads of various plants, and other in- 
animate produ£tions, is to give to intelligent minds 
{6mc fort of idea of the wifdom, the power, and the 
goodnefs of the Creator ; why will conceited men 
quarrel with the divine ceconomy regarding the hu- 
man race ? (incc, without that part of it to which 
they objeft, there could have been no tolerable idea 
of the mercy or the long-^fuffering of the Deity, nor 
any heart to rejoice, or tongue to ble£> him, on that 
account. 

But this rcfleftion goes ftill farther. We have 
heard of other rational creatures, befidcs ourfelvcs, 

S 2 under 
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under the dppdlatioh o^ angels j fome of whom, fell, 
ks we have done 3 and wc know not whether any, 
or what diverfity there may be of kinds amongft 
them. This much however may be concluded, that 
wc cannot with any certainty determine, that there 
may not be between the fuprcmie Being and us a vaft 
variety of rational beings diftirift from the human 
ipccies, and differing from it as to the extent of un- 
derftanding, affeftions, and inclinations } and con- 
fidering the immenfity of the univerfe, the high pro- 
bability is, that fiich beings there are. 

Now, ific may be further fuppofed, that thofe 
rational beings have any cognifance of what happens 
amongft the children of men, why may we not alfo 
fuppofe, that their information on this grand artick 
was one of the ends in view with the Creator, when 
man was framed with that capacity to err that 
brought on the fall ? 

That angels, who are believed to have been form- 
ed very pure and perfeft, were poffeffed of free- 
will, is plain; becaufe they made a bad ufe of it, 
and fell. And if there are various claffes of angels, . 
and different fpecies of fpiritual or rational beings be- 
tween the higheft order of angels and us, their mflions 
muft, at leaft, according to our conception of the 
aftions of rational beings, may be determined by 
choice. And it is impoflible for us to fay what 
diverfity there may be in the underftanding and capa- 
cities of thofe different ranks of creatures ; what pro- 
penfities or inducements toperfej^gfin purfuing their 
duty, or what difpofidons or temptations to err. 

Now, 
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Now, who can tell how many myriads of thofc \ 
creatures may owe the ftate of felicity they now en- 
joy, to the corre£ti6n of the lapfed angels, and to 
the fcene of mifery and folly which the conduft of 
the vain conceited part of mankind has, almoft fmce 
the creation of this fyftem, prefcnted them with. 

If a philofopher views with juft contempt the 
fcandalous fprings from which the aftions of the 
vicious proceed, what muft be the fenfe of intelli- 
gent beings of a fuperior order ? How foolilh as well 
as odious muft the notions of wicked men be in their 
eyes ? And how noble and magnificent muft thei^- 
idea be of the mercy and long-fufFeting of the Eter- 
nal, who, fQr fo great a feries of ages, has been fol- 
lowing fuch wretches with perpetual offers of for- 
givenefs and felicity ? If in fuch minds there arc 
any appetites or impulfions fimilar to thofe that 
lead the vain and the wicked of the human race 
aftray, how careful muft they be to reftrain fuch 
defires j and how thankful to their Maker, for the / 
admonition that has put them on their guard ? 
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My Lord, ; ..■. ■;>, _, „ 

AtHIESM, beifm, and the whole train of opi- 
nions, that attend what -is commonly called Freg* 
tbinkingi flow from a fettled, dilbclief and cpntcrapf 
of revelation. 

This difbelief is, in a great roeafure, owing to the 
want of a fairand unprejudiced examination of ihc 
numerous and various proofs and evidences that fup^ 
port the truth and authority of the Scripturrs. 

But it is chiefly grounded on a firm peifu.ifion, 

that human underftanding is a fuiticient guide. :o 

man, and the teft and meAfurc of all matters of be- 

■ i 

Jicf; fo that we are at librrty, nay indeed bound, to 
rejcft whatever does not anlwtr thofe nocions, which, 
by what wc cali reafoiiing, we have fixed :, 

That modern difcoveri^s, tntr ^ruit of genius and 
application only, have fixed and determined to a 
certainty the laws and cauies of th«* princjpal ope- 
rations and fhasnomena of nature/ Wliich were 
wholl/ unknown to the ancients, andmiftaken by 
the authors of the books which arc received as re- 
relation I 

That thcrciorc tiAcfc books, To far as they give ae* 

counts 
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counts of nature, contrary to experience, and demon-* 
flration refulting from it, are faUe ; and confequefntljr, 
can, in no athtr pgin^ p^{s for JnfgHiWe ; 

That the 'Scriptures relate a great irtiiny marvel- 
loiw, improbable, nay incredible tranfaftions, which 
do not fcem to be dircflcdf to any purpofe, fuited to 
fovereign wifdom and goodnefs ; and contain a world 
of mftitutiolis, laws, obfervances, and ceremonies, 
which^ to Freetbiiikers appear abfurd, frivolous, and 
ridiculous i unworthy the fuppofed author, tod Im- 
proper to ^ttaih tKe propofcd end, 

Which any apparent liiiftakfe in natural j^hllofophy 
is objefted to the Scriptures, the anfvver commonly 
given'is, in my opinion, ftronger than the Objeftlon, 
according to the views 6f the difputants on either 
fide, that thcfe things, bein^ incidental only, arc 
{^o\itn aH capium humanum^ ahd accommodated to 
the ynderftandijigs of thofe to whom they were de- 
Kvercdj though, I confefs, it would be a much more 
comfortable anfwtr, if it could be fi^id, and proved, 
tbtt the things objcfted to are true. 

When Freethinkers ground themfdves upon ai\y 
improbable, or, as they will call it, incredible or ab- 
furd relation, there is no anfwering them without 
bringing together, and laying before them, the whole 
evidence that fcrvcs for fupporting revelation ; 
which,. wTicn poifed in the fcale againftall objec-^ 
tions of this kind that ever have been made, in my 
opinion, may certainly' outweigh them : but, the 
misfortune is, the objeftion glares, can be taken in 
6y a very moderate capacity, «Ad requires *nt) leai'n- 
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inj, and but little attention, to comprehend it 5 
whereas, without long ftudy, great IcarAing,^ clofe 
jittention, and a difpaffionate and unprejudiced exa- 
inination, the evidence for revelation cannot be col- 
lefted and weighed. Whoever therefore lets in the 
ftrength of the objedlion, and, for want of learning 
or attention, (not to fpeak of natural prejudices,) 
either cannpt, or will not give, himfclf the trouble 
to coUeft and weigh the proofs* on the other fide, 
jnuft neceffarily give it againft revelation, and for** 
tify himfelf in his incredulity. 

And to this it is'owing that all thofe who, in thi$f 
indolent and luxurious age, pretend to politenefs, and 
^im at knowledge, and the reputaqon of underftand* 
ing and fcience, without dny expence of learni/ig or 
labour, and without any interruption to their plea- 
iyres or purfuits, t^e up with objedion^ againft 
revelation, without the painful examination of the 
evidence that fupports it ; Ipojc down with contempt 
on Believers, as a parcel of prejudiced enthufiafts \ 
and enlift themfclves with Freethinkers, as the ho» 
nefteft, wifeft fef of men living. 

And when men, carried by pleafures, or funk in 
indolence, fettle once upon thefe notions, every 
inftitution, ordinance, or ceremony, appointed in 
Scripture, for >vhich Chriftians cannot, or do not 
afljgn an adequate ufe or end, becomes freffi mat-r 
ter of objedion;^ and tends to rivet ^nd confirm 
infidelity. 

This facility of receiving and taking up i«rith ob» 
jeftions, and the criminal indolence and ne^le6t of 

thofe 
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thofe who do not give thcmfelycs the trouble to ex- 

amine, with due care, the merits of the anfwer, has 

been long complained of, and lamented by all who 

• ' ' ■■ t ■ •* * ■■'■■. 

wifti well to nrankind ; but. hitherto in vain : fomc- 

thing .more than argument muft intervene, to cool 
them in the purfuit of pleafures, to roufc their atten- 
tion to their real intereft, and to determine them to 
fearch with care and induftry, before they will let in 
fo much as a fufpicion that their objeftions are ill 
founded 5 or t^iofe objeftions muft be overthrown by 
fome other and fhorter means than the complicated 
evidence for the authority of revelation, elfe the ob- 
jeftors will never give.themfelves the trouble to dif- 
cover their miftakes. 

Some time ago, as nty thoughts were employed 

' in chefe difagreeable refliftions, a fet of books were 

fent me by my bookfeller to look over. The titles 

were odd, and provoked my curiofity : Mofes's 

frincipia, parts i. and 2. — An Eflay toward a Na- 
tural Hiftory of the Bible.— Mofes's Sine Principio. 
— A new Account of the Confufion of Ton2:ues, 
2nd the Names and Attributes of the Trinity of the 
Gentiles — were infcrlbcd at the head of thefe fevc- 
ral t rafts, all publifhed fucceflivcly in different years, 
from the year 1724, and thefe are followed by ano- 
ther work, that was publifhed very lately, intitlcd, — 
A Trcatife of Power, EfTential and Mechanical. 

Running over tbefe books curforily, I readily per- 
ceived the Author propofed to prove, that the He- 
brew. 5cripturcs had never been, and are not now, 
truly translated, or perfectly undcrflood by thofe who 

pretend 
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pretend to be learned : that, n^^ ^*f^ 

underftood, they comprife a J^ * ^ .natu* 

ral philofophy, as well as a completc'''Body of theo- 
logy and religion : that they no where aflert any of 
thofe heterodoxies in philofophy, which modern ob- 
fcrvations fliew to be fuch ; but, on the cpntrary, 
teach and aver every thing that has been truly ga- 
thered from obfervations or experiments, recent or 
ancient 5 and propofe and explain mechanical prin- 
ciples different from, nay in many things diametri- 
cally oppofite to thofe how received j by which all 
the various operations in nature ^re performed, and 
which tally with, and can be fuppoijed by every obfer- 
vation and experiment that hath been truly taken or 
made: that the- fcemingabfurdities, with which the 
Scriptures are charged, either are not in the original, 
and are therefore owing to the ignorance or petverfc 
defign of die tranflacors ; or are, when rightly un- 
derftood,- no blemiflies but beauties, in the re vela-, 
tion: and that the many inftitutions, declarations, 
and obfervanccs, which appear frivolous to thole 
who do not underftand them, are the produdl of 
' perfe£i: wifJom and contrivance^ neceffary to explain 
and prcferve the religion inculcated in the Old Tef- 
tament, and fit to prepare for that which afterwards 
was delivered in the New. 

But though I eafily gathered this to be the Au- 
thor's propofal and intention; ytt^ upon looking 
into particulars, I found the proofs depended fo much 
on the true conftruclion of the Hebrew language, to 
which I was very much a ftranger j and on an exaft 

know- 
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knowledge of the experiments and obfervations that 
have been made on the works of nature, with which 
1 am but very little acquainted ;y that his reafontng 
almoft everywhere appeared to me intricate and 
arbitrary ; and I was not without fome doubts, that 
the obFcurity I complained of, proceeded partly from 
defign, for reafons that I could not penetrate. 

Finding, from my own want of knowledge, fuch 
difficulty in examining the proofs offered to fupport 
propofitions of fuch univerfal import to mankind, 
and which I wiftied fo earneftly to difcover to be 
conclufive and true; I refortcd to feveral learned 
men of niy acquaintance, (killed in the antient lan- 
guage, on which the Author grounds himfclf, and 
converfant in the obfervations and experiments on 
which the modern philofophy of nature is built; not 
doubting but they had confidercd and framed a cer- 
tain judgment of his works. But, to my great fur- 
prife,' though all of them had heard of and feea 
fome part of thofe trafts, yet not one of th? tn had 
given himfclf the trouble to examine them. They 
complained of the intricacy and abftrufcncfs of the 
Author's way of writing, and concluded him fo cer- 
tainly to be half-learned, vifionary, and in the wrong, 
becaufe his notions were contradiftory to what they, 
by long ftudy, had adopted and made their own, that 
they laid afide his books without any farther inquiry, 
as what did not dcferve, or would not anfwer the 
trouble of an examination. 

Though I could have relied on thcfe Gentlemen's 
judgment, if they had confidercd the Author's 

opinions 
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opinions and argunfients with any care j yet^ finding 
that they had cenfured Without examination^ and 
not being able to meet with any perfon whatever^ 
who had given himfelf the trouble of canvaflSng, 
with due attention his argumen^s^ .on a matter of fy 
^^cneral concei'n, I rubbed up the little Hebrew l 
liad, and addreficd myfclf to a more careful perufal 
9f the books ; not with any hopis of being able 
finally to judge of the certainty of his fuppofed dif- 
coveries, but with a defign to coUedt the general 
drift and tendency of his reafoning *, to the end I 
might lay 'it before thofe who are infinitely better 
able to judge than myfclf; and who, from feeing 
fcattere.d hints brought together, might be invi- 
ted to confidcr the matter more fcrioufly ; to con- 
demn and refute any thing that is falfe, and to ap- 
prove, fupport, and propagate every thing that is 
true. For I cannot help thinking it fomc reproach 
to the curiofity, as well as religious zeal of the 
Clergy of this nation, that fcntimchts fo new and 
furprifing, in macters of religion, fhould have been 
ftalking about for fo many years, without meeting 
with any examination, approbation, or confutation. 

To give your Lordfhip, then, (from whofc great 
proficiency in the Eaftern learning, the only foun- 
dation of Scripture-knowledge ; and your thorough 
knowledge of natural things, from whence all ideas 
of beings and things invifible are conveyed ; your 
known readinefs to forward any work in favour of 
religion, efpecia)ly a work of this kind, to eftablifli 
the true meaning of the Scriptures, much wanted, 

I expect 
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I expeft a folution of niy doubts,) an account of 
- thcfe things that have made the grcatcft impreffion 
on me/ in the order in which I have been able to 
comprehend them : 

The Author afErms, (what I think moft .of the 
learned world at prefent agree in^) that pointing in 
the Hebrew writings is a modern invention, feme 
centuries later than the days of our Saviour, .contrived 
after the language ceafcd to be commonly ipoken by 
the Jewsi to favour their own conftru£lions ; and 
therefore of no authority to determine the fcnfe of 
any word, but for that reafon to be avoided. 

That as the linderftanding, fo the proper and ori- 
ginal fenfc of 'many of the Hebrew words ufcd to 
exprefs matters of importance in philofophy and 
theology, was, in fome degree, altered or loft, when 
the children of Ifrael made defedlions from the true 
religion, before the BabyloniHi captiyityj fo in' the 
dilpcrfion that attended that captivity, the pure He- 
brew was altogether beat out of common ufage, and 
the knowledge of It remained only amongft the few 
that were learned, and attentive to the true religion 
and philofophy that was delivered by Mofcs, and the 
other infpircd writers. 

That the Greek tranflatipn, commonly called the 
Septuagint, being made long after the return from 
the Babylonifh captivity, when the genuine fenfe of 
the Hebrew words was in a great mcafure loft, is 
extremely imperfeft ; partly as the Greek language 
is deftituce of words to convey the full and proper 
meaning of the Hebrew cxpreflions \ pardy as the 

tranf- 
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Cranflators might have been iguDrant, and might have 
accommodated their interpretation to their own views, 
in phiiofophy and theology, which were corrupted ; 
and partly, as they durft not (had their underftanding 
been better) tranflate, in fome points truly, for fear 
of provolcing the Egyptians, in whofe country they 
compofed their tranflation; and whofe gods, had 
they given a faithful tranflation, they muft to the laft 
degree vilify and affront. 

That, neverthelefs, this and other tranflations fo 
fully difcover the genius of the Hebrew language, 
and fo' certainly tranflate words, when employed 
about matters that the interpreters were under no 
bias to render falfely, that a key from thence may 
be made for confl:ruing, with certainty, the whole 
Hebrew fcriptures. 

xThc Author avers, that the Hebrew language,^ 
(from which, it fecms pretty certain, the Phoenician, 
the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Greek, 
the Latin, and divers other branches, were derived) 
was the original one ^ framed in Paradife, and with 
this particularity, that each root is taken from fome 
particular beaft, bird, plant, flower, or fome other 
fenfible objeft, and employed to reprefent ibme very 
obvious idea of adtiqn or condition raifed by fuch 
fenfible objeft ; from whence it is further carried t6 
fignify fpiritual or mental things, of which we can 
frame ideas only by the help of material . or bodily 
things. 

He denies that any one root in the whole language 
«onvey;S ideas of a different meaning; and affirmi 

T that 
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that one, and but one, leading fenfe runs through 
all the formation of the fame root"; contrary to the 
eftabliftied doftrine of the Jews, who, by a variety 
of arbitrary pointings, afcribe different, and contra- 
diftory fenfes very often to a word compofcd of the 
very fame letters ; with defign, as our Author fug- 
gefts, to darken the fenfe of the fcriptures, chiefly, 
if not altogether, in thofe points which contain the 
knowledge of the Chriftian fyftem, and the religion 
of the Heathens. 

• Aft;er obferving that there is not one line of au- 
thentic Hebrew left in the whole world, but what 
is comprifed in the books of the Old Teftament^ our 
Auchor infifls that there is one, and but one, certain 
way of decyphering it ; that is, by comparing every 
word in all the various combinations and fentences 
in which it appears, aind gathering from thence the 
leading or original idea it was intended to raife ^ 
which is ever, from fuch comparifon, with certainty 
to be coUedled. 

He fays, that though all th? modern Hebraicians 
had tne ufc of very accurate concordances, that 
might have helped them forward in this inveftiga- 
tion, yet their progrefs was marred by the blind 
refpedl they paid to the falfe or fraudulent pointings 
of their adverfaries the Jews ; and that he,, (baking 
bimfilf loofe. from thoft fetters, has been able to 
fettle the genuine meaning of every important wor4. 
in the whole Old Teftamcnt*^ . 

And, from the fixed and perpetual meaning of the 
words ib explained, he fays he is able to fhew^ that 

the 
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the Icripturcs, however difguifed and disfigured hf 
the tranflation, are written with the Utmoft accu- 
racy, propriety, and truth ; that they contain a 
perfect fyftem of natural philofophy, and upon that 
grafted a complete fyftem of theology, fo far as 
mankind is capable of receiving that fublime know- 
ledge, and unerring rules for all religious fervicc 
and belief. 

Through the whole of his works he attempts to 
define and determine the true fenfe of a great many 
words ufed by Mofes and the prophets, in the de- 
fcription of the formation ©f the world, and the pre- 
fervation and fupport of all the operations that are 
carried on in it : he avers, that the defcriptions, by 
them given in thefe words, contain a mechanical ac- 
count of all the powers, and of the operations carried 
on in and by this material fyftem ; and he infifts, that 
all the phsenomena in nature can be accounted for 
by the principles lai#down by them. 

But to give you as clear a view, as I am able, of 
the further dcfign of our Author, he fuppofes it will 
not be denied to him, that man, a comp mnd of foul 
and body, cannot fraojc to himftlf^ or compare ideas 
but fuch as are taken from fcnfiblc objefts : what 
powers or faculties the foul might havc^. if detach- 
ed from the body, we cannot know j but as we are 
now made, we upon moderate refle<5lion difcovcr^ 
that the foul of man, in this ftate, has not power to 
frame to itfclf^ or to receive any idea that does not 
come from the fenfcs, at leaft from fome feeling or fen- 
fation communicated co it by or througa the body. 

t i tht 
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The fun, the light, the air, the earthy the body of 
man we can frame ideas of, as we can of the manner 
of their ading, and being aftcd upon ; but the 
foul, which perceives and compares thofe ideas, we 
can frame no manner of idea of, nor of- its manner 
of a£ting, or being aftcd upon. 

And we, who know that we have no capacity to 
conceive any idea of any thing that does not aff'eft 
our fenfcs,muft conclude, that our not perceiving 
? is no proof that tl^ere may not be millions of dif- 
ferent beings and fubftance^ round us, bcfidcs thofc 
that aflfed our fenfes^ of which, and of their powers 
or a£tions, we can know nothing. 

As. man has not the lead idea of the matter or fub- 
ftnnce of his own foul, or of its manner of afting, 
ox being afted upon, fo he has no capacity of rea- 
foning about it, by comparing it with things per- 
ceived: he cannot, for example, compare it with 
fpace, or figure ; he cannot faj^it is, or is not com- 
prehended within limits of any kind; he cannot fay 
it moves, or does not move, oiv at all imagine how 
it is fupported or ads. 

We perceive how a folid body is moved by the 
impulfe of another folid body/ or of a fluid,, and is 
continued in motioafolong as ^ the impulfe lafi^; 
and we can conceive how a plant or animal may be 
fuppofted, may grow, or decay,, .mechanically, by 
riie operation of different material agents; but. we 
can have no conception how the foul afts on itfclf, 
or on matter i how. it is a&cd upon, or bow. it is 
fupported. 

And 
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And being fo much in the dark concerning the 
principal part of ourfelves, the only knowing thing 
in us, it is no wonder we fhould be incapable of 
framing any juft idea of that invifible fpiritual Be- 
ifig by which we, and every otl^er created thing 
were made. • 

Our Author thinks, that, by the light of nature 
only, men could not poflibly have difcovered whe- 
ther this material fyftem, which, he fays, is fo framed 
as to be a felf-moving machine, exifted from eter- 
nity, and was the caufe and fupport of itfelf, and of 
every thing in it ; or whether it was contrived, and 
the parts of it put together, by an higher hand. 
But, be that as it will, and were it even to be fup- 
pofed that man, by thorough obfervation, and by 
a juft induftion, could difcover, a pojieriori^ thecx- 
iftence" of fome eternal felf-exift^nt Caufe, whole 
work this creation is, our Author fcems to be well 

• 

warranted when he affirms, that it is prefumptuous 
in man, becaufe it is impoffible, to frame fuch an 
idea of this invifible Agent, from his own fcanty no- 
tions and apprehenfions, as ihall be the ftandard and 
teft, by which to try every thing that is, or may be, 
in queftion concerning the Firft Caufe. 

Man may, for example, be in the right to attri- 
bute all poffible perfeftions to this Beings but, till 
he can determine what is abfolute perfeftion, (taking 
in the circle of all poffible beings, their aftions and 
attributes,) it is impoffible for him with juftice to 
conclude, that becaufe this or that feems to him to 
be pcrfeftion, it therefore, according to the mea- 

T 3 furc 
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lyre which hp conceives of it, belongs to the Au* 
thor of nature. 

And though it fhould be admitted that man, by 
the light of jiature, could difcover the dependence 
of this created fyftcr^^ on a felf-exiftent Creator, yet 
it is certain he caqnot frame 'to himfelf any idea of 
that Being, his nature, fubflance, powers, or man^* 
ney of exifting or afling ^ and ?hat if there is any 
knowledge of fuch things amongft men, it muft 
pome froni fome other fource than that of nature 
and obfcrvation, 

From this ftate of man's nature the Author infers 
tn indifpenfible nectflity for revelation ; if God in- 
tended that qian fliould know him, his goodnefe, 
power, wifdom, and mercy i| fliQuld make returns 
of gratitude, love, adoration, and obedience ; ^nd 
fhould conform himfelf to that order, which by 
the divine will was eftablifhed i and that the know-? 
ledge of every thing that was to be known, and 
believed, was revealed, our Author infifts will de- 
monftrably be proved, when what i? revealed is 
ijpderftood and copfid^red, 

:..A fpvelation, therefore, our Author infifts, was 
made by God to man, at two different periods^: 
the firft juft after the creation, and upon the fall: the 
fecond in the wildcrncfb to the Ifraelites, and oq 
various occafions afterwards, by different methods 
pf communication, not to mention the appearance^ 
to the patriarchs ; to reftore the knowledge of the 
firft revelation, which had been pretty much loft, 
cr mifunderftood, and to fix and afcertain it by 

' . writingji 
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writing, (a method, as the Author will have it, 
then firft revealed,) fo a» it fhould never after be 
obliterated or left dubious. 

To begin with the laft : the firft thing that is met 
lyith in the books of Mofcs, is an affertion that God 
created the heavens and the earth, which is followed 
by a particular account of the order and manner oi 
the formation of all that was created, till the work 
was perfefted ; after whicbi tJod is faid to have 
refted ; and our Author aflerts, that it is alfo faid, 
the perfed machine, then left to itfelf, carried on • 
all the operations in this fyftem, by certain known ; 
la^s of mechanifm explained by Mofes, and through- 
out the fcriptures by the other infpired penmen. 

The fum of what our Author avers to be the doc- 
trine of the fcriptures on this head is, that bcfides 
tjie differently formed particles of which this earth, 
and the feveral metals, minerals, and other folid fub-^ 
fiances in it, and in the other folid orbs, are com- 
pofed, God at firft created all that fubtilc fluid which 
now is, and from the creation has been, in the con- 
dition of fire, light, or air, and goes under the, name ^> 
of the Aeavens. 

The particles of this fluid, (which our Author calls 
atoms,) when they are Angle and uncompounded, 
are inconceivably minute, and fo fubtile as to per- 
vade the pores of all fubflances whatever, whether 
folid, or fluid, without any great difficulty or refift* 
ance. When they are puflied forward in.ftraight 
lines by the aftion of fire, or are reflefted or re- 
framed in ftraight lines, they produce light, and are 
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fo called ; but when the mterpoiltidQ of any opaque 
body hinders their progrcfs in ftraight . lines, they 
pafs, but ceafe to produce light. 

Thefe particles or atoms, which, when . raovmg 
in ftraight lines, produce light ; and if colkftedj 
and put into another fort of motion, would produce 
heat and .fire^ are, as our Author infifts, when the 
force impelling them ceafes to a£l with vigour, and 
when their motion *is retarded, fo made that they 
^ are apt to adhere in fmall maflcs or grains, which 
the Author cails/pirit, or air i and is of the iame kind 
and texture with that air which we daily breathe, 
and which we feel in wind when it blows. 

The fun, which our Author places at the centre 
of this fyftem, is an orb included in a vaft colleQion 
of this fubtile, matter, in the aAion of fire, which 
continually melts down all the air that is brought 
into it by the powerful aftion of the firmament or 
expanfion, hereafter to be explained, into the fubtile 
matter juft mentioned ; and with an immenfe force 
V £i fends forth, in perpetual ftreams of^light, this fame 
, fubtile matter, fo melted down, to the circumfer- 
ence of this fyftem 5 which the Author fays is 
bounded, as( .he avers the fpacc comprehende^d with^ 
in it is abfolutely full. 

I^he matter thus riieltcd down at the orb of the 
fun into light muft, as every thing is full, either 
Hand ft HI, or make its way outwapds to the circum- 
ference, i being forced by the particles, which are 
concreted into air, at the utmoft extremities ; and 
return to\«^ds the fun, where the fluid being moft 
* ^ fubtilf 
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fubtile gives leaft rcfiftancc, and_ takes up the place 
that the light left. . 

And therefore this endlefs uninterrupted flux of V > 
matter from the fun in light, ia place of being an ' f 

cxpencc that Ibould deftroy that orb (which our » 

Author takes to be an infupportable objeftion to Sir 
Ifaac Newton's fcheme,) is the yery means of pre- 
fcrving it, and every thing elfe in this fyftem, in its 
action and vigour, by prefling back perpetual fup- 
plies of air to be melted down into light, and there- 
by produces a continwal circulation. Thefe perpe- 
tual fluxes or tides of matter outwards and inwards, 
in every point, from the centre'to the circumference, 
mechanically and neceflarily, as our Author infifts, 
produce, that conftant gyration in the earth and the 
planets round their own centres, and round the fun ; 
and he avers, though he has not yet thought fit to 
explain it, that the fame principle, with fome cir- 
cumftances arifing from the fituation and fluxes' of 
light coming from the other orbs, will account alfo 
for the motions of the moon. 

Beftdes the rotation of the orbs, the Author affirms, V 
that the adverfe motions of the light pufhing towards 
the circumference, and the air pufhing towards the 
cientre with immcnfe force, forms a general expan- 
fion, (as he tranflates the word rendered frmawcnt^) 
which brings that ilrefs or cdmpreflure on all bodies 
it meetJ with, that binds together folids, keep$ fluids 
as they were, caufes the variation of times and fea- 
fons, the raifing of water, the produ61ion of vegc-. 
{ab)e^ and animals, and, in fhort, produces all the 
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cffcfts falfely afcribcd to gravity or attradtion ; con- 
tinues motion without the affiflancc of the iinmccha-%. 
nical principle of projcdion ; produces, fupplies, and 
fupports vegetables, fruits and animals ; in fhort^ 
produces almoft all the efFefts and phsenomena 
in nature. 

Thefe are fonie of the outlines of our Author's 
Philofophy j very repugnant indeed to the notions 
commonly received ; but the authorities, by which 
he avers he can fiipport them, are two, and they arc 
pretty confiderable. 

Firfty he fays, that Mofes and the prophets, who, 
by divine, authority. Were to reveal and explain to 
mankind how the operations in this fyftcm were 
carried on, have in plain terms faid fd. And, 

Secondly y he affirms, that he can, by comparing 

every true obfervation and experiment that have at 

( any time been made by the Royal Society or its 

members, or by any foreign focieties of learned men ; 

and by a great many obferva^ions and experiments 

made by himfelf, to which the curious have hitherto 

; very little attended, with the fyftem of philofophy rc- 

. . vealcd in the fcriptures j fhew, that all the various 

\ phasnomena of nature are to be accounted for mc-^ 

. i ^ 

*'; chanically thereby ; and that the modern fyftems, as 
well as all ethers not taken from the fcriptures, are 
f^lfc, abfurd, and unmechanical. 

It is becaufe this looks highly improbable, if not; 
impoffil^Ie to moft men, that an examination of our 
Author*s notions are ncgledled ; but as, in propor-^ 
tion as it is improbable, it would confirm the fcrip-. 

turc^,, 
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tures, thould it be found true, I confefs my dcfirc is 
the greater, that the men qualified to judge would 
examine it. 

As it is extremely new, fo at firft fight it feems 
odd, that our Author Ihould fuppofe it neceffary for 
the Creator to g vc to mankind a courfe of philofo- 
phy, fo to fpeak;~but to remove this difficulty, he 
reafons to thib efFeft. 

The end to which a rartional difcerning foul was 
given to man was, that by the organs of the body he 
might perceive the bauty, the order, the harmony 
of nature ; and thence receive ideas of the infinite 
wifJom, p)wer, and goodneft of its Author, which 
fhoufd lead to admiration, love, duty, dependance^ 
adoration, acknowledgment, and a defire of further 
knowledge, and vifion of what in this world majji 
can take in by borrowed ideas only. D 

• If the mechanifm of nature had not been revealed "^ *^ • 
to map, he pofiibly never would have difcovered it UY^if 
to any certainty ; at Icaft, would not have difcovered ,H< ^i 
it for ^ges: and fo lone thofe incentives to admira- i 
tion, love, fervice, and adoration, would have been ' 

wanting. — If the mechanifm could have been under- 
ftood, without the further difcovery that this felf- 
moving machine is no more than an inanimate piece 
of clock-work, created, as well as put together, by 
the fupreme, intelligent, beneficent Being, it liiight 
have led man to place his admiration and worfhip on 
the machine, in place of him that made it, as the 
miAaken part of mankind always did. 

And therefore, if before man could know the obli- 
gations 
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gatioBS he had to the fupreme intelligent Being as 
his Redeemer, that is^ before the fall, the fole light 
he could view him in, to produce admiration, love, 
duty, fervice, and defire of further union, was that 
of the infinitely wife, powerful, and Beneficent Crca* 
tor and Supporter ; it Teems npceffary ro conclude, 
that thofe difcoveries, which he could not make of 
himfelf, certainly were made to him. . .^ 

, '^ And this the rather, that as man was the laft piece 
;^ fornffed of the creation, and as even his bqdy was 
framed before the fou), without which it could not 
perceive, was breathed into it, he could not have 
any mean to know how, where, or by whom or what 
this world and all its tenants were produced ; and, 
by the nature of the thing, could not in many ages, 
if at all, arrive at any knowledge of what -was cer- 
tainly intended to be the objcA of his meditation, 
and the caufe of his love, duty, and fervice. 

Wherefore, as it was neccffary he fhould fpeedily 
be inftruded, our Author thinks Mofes hasintimatcd 
to us that he was, in telling us that God was pleafed 
to plant a garden for him, which he was to. cijltivate 
ahd keep. Our Author, obferving that gardens 
;imongft the antient nations, and planted groves, 
^Were^ facred, and places of worfhipj refleding that 
it was but a poor employment for the chief of the 
creation to cultivate a garden, whilft the earth, not 
being yet curfed, nor man doomed to hard labour, 
might produce ipontaneoufly fruits fit for him, efpc- 
cially the trees being of God's own planting; and 
obferving that the words tranflated fo till^ and to keep, 

alfo 
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alfo properly fignify to worjbip and obferve ; and tak- ^^-^^^ 
ing in a great many other' circumftances, too nt|-» 'jVjt-t 
merous to be here recited, concludes that this garden 
was planted and dreffed in the form of a plan or 
fcheme, to fhew the fituations, motions, and a6kion» 
of the heavenly bodies, and the powers in this fyftcm 
pi£lure-ways, or hieroglyphically, for man's com-* 
prehending and remembering more certainly the po- 
fitiona, motions, and influences of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and the aftions of fire, light, and air ; or, as 
our Author calls it, fpirit^ Jn circulation. Several < 
of thofe bodies, or of the effcdls flowing from their - 
motions or fituations, and from the circulation of 
light and air, might be reprefented by trees of dif- 
ferent forms or growths ; and the circulation might 
itielf be reprefented by fome of thofe trees, or per- 
haps by the waters in Eden, which by the four rl* 
vers were plentifully furniflied, > ^ 

And as the Author underftands this garden ta 
have been for infl.ru£kiony and the intent of Mofes*» 
recording that circumftancc to be, to let us kno\^ 
that man was fo inftrufted 5 fo he lays a pretty deaJ 
of weight upon another matter, related in the fame 
hiftory of God's bringing the fevcral animals be* 
fore Adam, to the end he might give them proper' 
names. 

As the names Adam gave to animals were expref.- ^ 
five of the chief talents or infl:infts of thole animals,^ \ 
and afterwards in the Hebrew language came gene- ' 
rally to be roots for words to fignify the paffions^ 
aftions, or inclinations which thofe inftinfils or ta-» . 

lents. 
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If mankind was thus^ inftrufted in the powers and 
operations of nature, the leffon would not foon 
or eafily wear out^ becaufe every obfcrvation, every 
fymptom in nature would, day after day, juftify it : 
but the fad, that this knowledge was revealed, might 
^foon be forgotten by the fucceeding generations 
of men, or be disbelieved, and with it the know* 
ledge of the invifible Author of all. Men who 
/ ." faw this machine perfeft and felf-moving, might 
doubt whether it had not fclf-cxiftence in it ; and 
whether, as it was the immediate caufe and producer 
of all their comforts, ft was not the only power- 
ful being to which they had any obligations, and 
owed duty and fervice ; whence, by degrees, wor- 
Ihip might be mifplaced, being transferred from 
the true invifible God to the vifible reprefentation 
bf him, in which all power and perfection might be 
lodged, by the opinions of vain imaginary men, who 
forgot or difregarded revelation. 

That this in faft was the cafe, that the early de- 
ferters of the true God placed their worfliip and 
fervice. on the heavens, the Author pr^es at great 
length, and with great ftrength o{ evidence, as a 
good deal of his rcafoning depends on it. 

If the fcriptures are to be decifive in this point, 
it is put beyond doubt, by the many formal decla- 
rations that the crime of the nations, aiid of the 
apoftate Ifraclitcs, was their fcrving the heavens', 
the hoft of heavens, the queen of heaven, as it is 
tranflated ; the fun, moon, and liars ; and faHe gods, 
Baal, Moloch, &c. which our Author (hews were 

reprefentations 
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reprcfcntations of fome of the powers or attributes 
of the heavens ; and by the many miracles wrought 
to convince mankind, that they mifplaccd their wor- 
{hip, and that the invifible God had thofe powers 
under his command. 

And were their credit in any degree queftionable, ^ 
fuch remains as we have of the ancient heathea -^ '::- ^ 
worfhip would fhew wirh abundant evidence, that 
till they loft the knowledge of their philofophy^ 
(which happened by accidents largely defqribed by 
our Author,) they continually retained the powers 
or attributes of the heavens for the objcfts of their 
religious fervice. 

Our Author* admits, that the more modern hea- .^ 
thens, (by thefe he means the Greeks and Romans^ ' - * ^ 
and their fucceffors in point of time,) who had loft - * • 
the knowledge of nature, loft alfo the knowledge of ^ / > 
the objeft of their worftrip, and the fenfe of the \ 
very names by which their gods were called or dif- \ *-■ ' ' 
tinguiflied ; fo that, though they adored the air, they 
knew not for whati but then he avers that the an- 
cients (that is, all the nations that preceded the 
change of language, by which knowledge was re- 
tained) adored the heavens, or fbme powers in them, 
or attributes of them. 

To this end he has collefted fhe names of all the 
gods of the nations mentioned in fcripture, together ^ 
with the names or titles of their temples, in his trea- . ^ . ' 
tife of *^ The Names and Attributes of the Trinity of ; '- , . 
the Gentiles,'* and has offered an examination and • / 

analyiis of thofe names, together with fome account 

U of 
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of the fcrviccs p'aiid to thofc fuppafed deities, and 
the many reproaches made by the prophets to their 
votaries ^nd worlhippers j whicli, with great cvi-? 
den^e^ feems to (hew that thefe gods were indeed 
pone other than the heavens, or fome fuppofed 
powers in them. 

The very general adoration paid by the ancients 
to the heavenly bodies j the worlhip of the fun, of 
fire, of light, &fc, that prevailed iii the earlieft times j 
the conjeftural philofophy of the late heathens, the 
Greeks and Romans, which centred in opinions, 
that by their Jupiter, Apollo, &;c. y^as meant either 
the aether, pr the fun, or the aftiye force of nature 
in general, juftifies, to thofe who yaluc fuch autho- 
rities, our Author's fcntiments. 

Our Author is out of humour with thofe who 
fancy the ancients fuch idiots as to have worfhipped 
brutes,, reptiles, infefits, or any inanimate things. 

Let xhci wprfhip in Egypt be an inftance. The- 
refpefl: they h^^d to Apis, to a bull or cow, was not 
at all paid to that animal. AH myikind knows in 
relation to Egypt, becaufe their monuments were 
better prefcrved than thofe of other nations, that; 
they wrought by hicroglyphips i that is, that, they 
cxpreffcd their ideas by reprefenting the figures of 
animals, or of inanimate things, of circles^ triangles, 
&c, in fuch fcries and order, as to convey their 
meaning ; in fo doing, they mull fix upon fome 
things cafily diftinguiflied, to reprcfent what could 
not fo eafily be painted, or by figure expreffed. 
And if their fancy led them to exprefs the fire at 

the 
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the fun, by the front or head of a bull or hclfcr, 
the rcfpcft fhewcd to that animal was evidently 
meant to the fire at the fun ; and the Egyptians did 
not worfliip the bull or heifer, but the fun ; no morrf 
than in their hieroglyphical writing a bull or ferpent 
Was meant, when the figures of thofe animals wefe 
reprefentcd. 

Our Ajuthor goes through a great many, miftakes 
of the moderns in this particular, which are diftio- 
nourable to the underftandings of the ancients, and 
amongft thefe takes notice particularly of one, viz. 
the reproach to the Egyptians, that they worlhipped 
an onion; and indeed the fcripture upbraids the 
Ifraelites with their ftrong lufting after the onions of 

Egypt. 

But our Author fays, the moderns will ccafe to 
abufc the ancients on this fcore, when they take 
the trouble to cut up the common onion, and to 
fatisfy their own eyes^ that it confifts of feven dif- 
ferent fphercs, or involucra, one within another, in' 
the way that the aPiients underftood the ftven Iphercs 
in this fyftem j and was therefore more proper than 
any other thing that can be thought of, to reprefent 
the folar fyftem in their hieroglyphical writings; and 
religious reprcfentation. 

He takes notice, that, from the hieroglyphical 
reprcfentation of the heavens, or perhaps of fire, 
amongft the Egyptians by Apis, the Iraelites' calf 
of gold in the wildertiefs, and the brace of calves of 
Jeroboam, who had his education in Egypt, fprang : 
not that the Ifraelites at firf):, or Jeroboam after- 

U 2 wards. 
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wards, dreamed of any powers or virtqcs in thofc 
calves 5 but that they imagined, they put themielve3 
thereby under the protection of the heavens, of * 
which they took*that idol to be the approved em-* 
blem. , ' 

To all their hieroglyphical representations of their 
Deity, he obferves they added a crpwn, by way of 
ornament or diftindion $ (as for much the fame rea-^ 

,^ fon, though in another refpeft, ivhich he elfe where 
explains, they did to their priefts.) This crown 
was a circle of gold, the moft precious metal ; from 
which aroft, quite round the circumference, plates 
of gold, formed like pyramids, imitating rays of 
light 3 and in the intervals, between thofq fhiaing 
rays, fpaces of the fame pyramidical for^j but 
pointed inwards, to reprcfent, as our Author fays, 
the irradiation or flux of the light outwards from 
the fun, and the preffure or return of the air orTpi-r 
rit inwards, by which he infiils this machine is 
fupportcd. 

And, in a ^regt many more ^^ their ornaments 
and emblems, he finds evident traces of what their 
fervice and religion pointed at, to wit, a recognition 
of the powers in the heavens, as that from whence 
all their blelTings flowed, and on which all their de- 
pendance was fettled. » 

' r As this millaking, which, in effcft, is denying 
the true God, was evidently the crime of thofe Hea- 
thens who were contemporary with the Ifraelitifh 
ftate J fo, our Author thinks, it was the offence of 

^: » the aatediiuvian world, for which men merited to 

be 
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be cut off all but one family. His rcafons for (6 
thinking are numerous, but whit to me appears the 
ftrongeft is drawn from the punifhment, which was, \ / 
as our Author infifts, the cohtrorfing the fettled 
operations of the powers that were fuppofed to be / 
independent and omnipotent: the deftroying the 
earth, and with it rebellious man 5 the reforming 
the earth after that diffolution, and prcfcrving thofc 
pcrfons by whom it was to be re-peopled, from the 
general ruin, to be witneffesfor God of the power 
by him' exerted, and to in(l:ru£t their pofterity in 
the, fcrvice of that Being ^y whom they were prc- 
fcrved. 

Our Author talks of deftroying the earth, which, 
he fays, is in formal words affirmed by Mofes : he 
ipeaks of forcing up the waters of the abyis through 
apertures, whicb> he fays, were left for a communi-* 
cation with the waters above ; diffolving the ihcll, 
reforming it with new apertures and fiffi^es, and 
lending back thofe waters again through cracks and 
fiffurcs in the fh3l of ftone, that environed the abyfs, 
to their former refidence : he fpeaks alfo of great 
quantities of terreftrial matter carried down through 
thofe fiffures and openings along with the waters in- 
to the abvfs ; that matter formed at the centre of 
the hollow fquare into a' folid orb, like to a kernel 
floating in the waters, and very many cffefts in the 
motion of the waters, and of this earth, to be ac- 
counted for by that coUedion of waters, and this float- 
ing orb 3 all which, he aflcrts, are to be gathered from 
what the fcripture reveals, and will account m^cha- 
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nicaUy for' th^ mwy various appearances, which 
hitherto have been only guefled at, from ichemes 
founded on falfe and impofllble principles. 
; As an inftancc of the pcrfe6tion of the natural 
knowledge that is to be met with in the fcriptures, 
and of the abfurdity of thofc who charge the writers 
of them \yirh ignorance, he avers, that the loadftonc 
and its cffefls are frequently, at leaft fix times, 
dirciSly fpoken of i that; the reafon and caufe -of 
the myfterious phaejiomenaof magnctifni are clearly 
tp, be .gathered from the revealed philofophy. 
. And, tvowevjer Freethinkers may make the ftory 
of the flood an objedlion to the veracity of the 
ilpriptures, and may'Uugh at the account which our 
Author giv^s of it, from the facrcd writers, he af- 
firms> that -a^ he has \md the curiofity to make 
coUeftioAS 'pf moft of the different fortp of things, 
iiiid eacji'of the fame fort differently formed under 
ground,- add numeroua pbfervations on the fituation 
of thlogs in the bowels of the,, earth i he can, by 
evidence to.ihc eye, convince any rational man, that 
tlia account ho gives of tlie dcftruftion at the flood, 
ahd rc-formatiOn of the earth, from the fcriptures, 
i^ graphically true^ 

Noah and hi? family, who had remained in duti- 
ful allcgiaace to the invifible God, were, doubtlefs, 
by this pov^erful piece of vengeance over the re- 
bellious world, convinced of thefupremacy of the 
Deity, over his rival the heavens, whofe power 
they had feen fufpended, and baffled,^ and their 
pofterity comipued dutiful till tifb time of building 

the 
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the tower of Babel, when nature and imagination 
began to work again. 

All tranflations have made a very odd fpot of 
work of thrS piece of hiftory. They have fuppofed, 
it fays, that before this accident all men fpoke the 
fame language ; that, afraid of another deluge, they 
fct about building a tower, whofe top (hould reach 
to the heavens; that they did this to get them 
a name ; and that God became fo jealous of thia 
attempt, that.it was worth his while to work a very 
extraordinary miracle, to confound their language* 
fo as one could not underftand what the other faid, 
.and to difperfe them over the face of the earth : 
and from this notable event the birth of many lan- 
guages, i and the firft peopling' of many nations, is 
fought. 

Our Author, who infifts that a perfcft krtOwIcdgc 
of' the Hebrew language will deliver the fcripture 
fropi many abfurdities,* with which it is by the tran- 
flations faddled, fays. 

In the ^x/ place, the text does not bear that all 
the earth was of one language, or that (heir lan- 
guage was confounded* It fays> indeed^ that all th« 
earth was of one Jhaphaby lip ; and afterwards that 
God faid he would confound their lip. 

Now, our Author obfcrvcs what, upon comparing 
all the texts, holds very truly, that the Hebrews had 
two words nearly of the fame lignification to thofc 
that did not advert to the diftinftion ; lejhun^ which 
fignifics tongue, and fiaphaby which fignifies lip : 
but which, in the propriety of their cxpreflion, they 

U 4 never 
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never confounded : ufing lejbun^ perpetually to Cg- 
nify language, and Jhapbab to fignify rrligtous fcr-^ 
/ vice, or confcffion, and. never to fignify language* 
All therefore the text fays, is,, that before the build* 
ing of Babel, the whole earth had one and the fame 
religious fcrvice or confcffion ; and that, upon that 
attempt, the new confcffion, which the projcftors 
of this building intended to fet up, was to be con- 
founded, which begun in the difperfion of the un- 
dcrtakcr3% 

Inihtnext place, the tranflators render the text 
as if it faid, "Let us build us a tower, whofc top 
Ihall reach to the heavens, that we may make us a 
name?, left we bedifperfcd,'* &c. And furely, bcfi^dcs 
. other improprieties in this fuppofcd defign, it mud 
appear a very ridiculous projcft, to build a tower 
that fhould defend againft deftruAion by a flood, in 
fo very low a ground as the valley of Shinar j or 
from difperfion, which want of provifion would forot 
them to. But our Author obferves, that the Hebrew 
text fays nothing of reaching to the heavens; that 
word is a«nere fupplemcnt from the tranflators' fancf, 
who weic ignorant that the word rendered tower Ggi- 
nines temple^ and therefore did not perceive the obvious 
meaning of the whole i which is, chat thefe wicked 
men, who lived in a country where, till then, there 
was no difference of religion, the whole earth being 
of one confeflion, apoftatifed to the fervice and wor- 
fliip of the heavens; and encouraged one another to 
build a city and temple, the top whereof (hould be 
fecrcd to the heavens ; and that God, to check this 

early 
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early relapfc into the religion of their antediluvian 
forefathers, thought fit to confound, not their lan- 
guage, hut their confcflion or liturgy, that is, to 
make them differ about the manner and form of the 
intended fervicc and worihip; which had the cfFeft, 
at that time, of marring their irreligious projcftj of 
making them fall out amo^ngft themfelves, of ma- 
king them dcfift from their enterprife. 

Tkking the thing thus, and fuppofing thefe men 
miftook the heavens for a deity, there was fenfe in 
their building a temple, and on it an altar, to that 
Being that could, according to their fuppofition, pre- 
vent their deftru6tion and difperfion: and it was 
well and mercifully done, on the part of God, to 
make them differ about their intended fervice, and^ 
thereby to fall out amongfl: themfelves, and relin- 
qui(h the undertaking. But, tranflating the text ai 
our expofitors have done, a moft abfurd and imprac* 
ticable attempt is fuppofed to call upon the interpo* 
fition of the Deity, in a very unneccffary miracle ; 
which, at the fame time, our Author avers, appears 
not to have been wrought ; becaufc the fame fcrip- 
tures fliew, the whole earth was of one language, 
though not of one lip or religious confefiion, for fe- 
veral ages after. 

As our Author has delivered the fcriptures, by his 
acquaintance yfxxh Hebrew y from this notorious ab^ 
furdity, with which the ignorance of the tranflators 
had ftained it ; he, on an infinity almoft of other 
occafions, interpofes to fet their falfe interpretations 
to rights. According to his conftrudlion of the 
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language J it is no where in the text Taid^ that the 
' earth (lands &111, and chat the fun goes round it ; 
butj on the contrary, it is, on every proper occa« 
lion, inculcated that the. fun ilands ftill, fixed^ and 
that the earth runs round. 

After the flood God did not put the rainbow firft 
in the cloud, as a fign to manj but he conftitiitcd, 
or gave (which is the Hebrew word) that bow which 
naturally was in the cloud, as a memorial of his 
promilc not to dcftroy the earth again by water. 
. And in multitudes of other cafes QUlr Author 
brings, as he fays, from the genuine conftruftion of 
the text, a very commodious Icpfe, where jhe tranf- 
lation is, not to fay worfe, hardly intelligible.. 

As our Author's general propofition, that the rtie- 
chanical powers in the heavens was the deity fet up 
by the heathen, againft the God of nature and of 
Ifrael, is a key to the underftaiiding a vaft num- 
ber of expreffions, expoftulations, and claims ufcd 
throughout, by the writers of the fcriptures> which 
palled unheeded, or were thought trivial,vaiid ac.com- 
mpdated to the miftaken notions of ignorant men 
heretofore 5 To t!^c fame pofition, as^he manages^ it, 
v& of very, great fervice in (hewing the propriety vand 
perfeft intention and ufe of very many miracles, 
rniraculous appearances, and religious inftitutions, 
which no man hitherto has pretended to fhew the 
adequate reafon, ufe, or occafion for. 

If. the religion of the rebellious Heathen was to 
aTcrij^e all power to the machine of the heavens, in 
the conditions .of fire, light, and air> or fpirit, bu^ 
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principally in th^t of fire, on the afting whereof all 
the reft feemed to depend ^ then it was proper for 
the Deity, when a new revelation and religious oeco- 
nomy was to be eftablilhed in the family of Abrahanij 
to pafs between the parts of the creatures appointed 
to be divided, in the appearance of fire, light, and 
fmoke. 

It was proper to,fl;cw his fupcriority over the gods 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, by punifhing them who 
worfhipped fire, by fire fent from heaven ; it wag 
proper, when Mofes was to I^e fcnt u^on his mif- 
fion, to appear to him in the bufii in the form of 
fire. 

, It was proper, when the conteft was between the 
priefts of Baal and the prophet Elijah, and when thc^ 
formal trial was to be, whether Baal or Jehovah waa 
the true God, by this tell,, whether the offering of 
the one or of the other Ihould be firft confumed by 
fire fent from licaven ; it was proper, I fay, in that 
cafe, for Jehovah to give proof of his power, by 
fending down fire and confuming the facrifice, wa- 
ter, &c. And, , 

Not to mention a great many other inftarices, 
when the captains of fifty were fucccffively fcnt out 
by the king of Ifrael, who then fell in with the wdr- 
fliip of the heavens, in defiance of the true God, 
to bring Elijah co him a prifoner -, it was proper to 
punifli their prefumption, and to manifeft the power 
of Jehovah over the heavens, to confume thofc cap- 
tains by fire fent from heaven. 

And though the many miracles wrought i;x Egypt, 

znd 
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and in the wildernefs, to which, for evidence of t^c 
power and fupremacy of Jehovah, there are many 
references and appeals made by the later writers of 
fhc fcripturcs, feem to our modern wife ijicn, who 
think that God might have done the bufinefs a much 
Ihortcr way, very unncccflary and fuperfluous, and 
aA fuch are difberlieved ; yet our Author apprehends 
they Were abfolutely ncceffary to the defign of Jeho- 
vah, and of the utmoft importance to mankind, for 
fettling the point in difpute, between the followers 
pf the true, and thofe df the falfe god. 
' The intent of thefe various miracles, our Author 
fays, was, in the face and feeing of the moll power- 
ful and populous, the moft learned, themoftfupcr- 
ftitioufly addiftcd nation then in the world to the 
fcrvice of the heavens, to fhcw the power of Jeho- 
Tah over their pretended gods, in all their attributes 
thd powers, and over their priefts ; and, in fo do- 
ing, to convia that people, and all that fhould hear 
of thofe tranfaftions, . and ftill remain in the fame 
error ; and to convince the people that he was about 
to feparate to himfelf, fo fully of his authority, that 
they fhould never (bearing thefe^ things in mind) 
apoftatife. 

For thefe ends, after the magicians or priefts of 
the fi£|itious gods were foiled, Jehovah permitted 
'Pharaoh to harden his heart, or to relift ; until, by 
repeated miracles he had, to the fight of all men^ 
aflerted his fuperiority over his rivals, in contrbuling 
all the aftions and powers for which they were falfely 
thought gods, and making theiti afflift their vota- 
ries. 
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rics. The fun and light were turned into a palpable 
darknefs for three days. The air was turned pefti- 
Icntiah the very duft of the earth was turned noxi- 
ous; the river, which was emblennitically facrcd, ia 
whofc waters they purified themfclves, and on whofe 
banks they worfhippcd, was turned into blood -, the 
wind brought locufts to deftroy the votaries of the 
wind. All thcfc plagues, and many more, which 
our Author explains the propriety of at length ia 
his " Eflay towards a Natural Hiftory of the Bible,-' 
were fo direfted as to leave the Ifraelites, unhurt^, 
witneffcs of the fuperiority of their God, of the obe- 
dience of the heavens, and of the diftraftion and 
folly of thofe who worfhipped them. 

Hitherto miracles have been looked upon, gene- 
rally, by mankind, as fo many prodigious, unna- 
tural, and therefore wonderful events, furpaffing the 
power of nian to compafs; brought about by divine 
power, to vouch the miflionof the pcrfon by whofe 
hands they were wrought, and to gain credit to what 
he (hould reveal, or deliver. But, if our Author is 
to be followed, they are to be confidcred as tending 
to a higher purpofe, and are fo many maniifeftations 
of the power of the true God ; to gain credit to 
himfelf, in contradiftion to the pretended powers 
of, the heavens, that were fee up in oppofition : 
and are fo forted and chofen, as bcft to prove that 
there is no inherent eflcntial powers in the machine, 
the heavens ; but that all inherent and eflcntial power 
is in Jehovah alone ; whofe fervants, at his command, 
could alter or fufpcnd the courfe of nature. 

If 
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It was, according to our Author, to confirm the 
children of Ifracl in this faith, that the wind (in 
Hebrew the fpirit) feparatcd the waters of the Red 
lea, and made them, contrary to the ordinary courfe 
of nature, ftand on cither fide, in heaps; that, by 
Mofes, Jehovah fhcwedi in miniature, the lame 
power that was exercifed in deftroying the earth at 
the flood, by cracking the ftrata of ftonc, and making 
a fpring of water gufli out of a rock, upon the touch 
of a rod j that the God df the nations, in the ap- 
pearance of fire, light, and cloud, or fpirit, which 
the Author fays (as fliall be hereafter explained) 
was the emblem of the true God, was forced to at- 
tend, to lead, and proteft the camp of Ifrael ; that 
the air was madeto rain down food upon the armies of 
Jehovah ; and that Jehovah was pleafcd, miraculoufly, 
and at an appointed time, to fliew himfelf in the ap- 
pearance of fire on Sinai, and from thence to deliver 
the law, and offer a covenant to the Ifraelitcs. 

If all thcfe things fiiall be underftood to be done 
to fettle the contcft, and cftablifh the authority of 
Jehovah oyer the heavens, his rivals at that time, 
and all other pretended deities that thereafter might, 
by the mac^nefs or ignorance of men, be {tt up; 

Then the fcope and intent of the law, given in 
^he ten commandments, will be better underftood; 
and the meaning of the religious oeconomy, cere- 
monies, and fervices, that thereafter were cftablifh- 
ed, will be more fully comprehended. 

The firft four commands, by the confeffion of 
every body, are intended to aflfcrtand inculcate the fo- 

yercignty 
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rcrcigr^ty of the Deity, and the feclofive title to fer- 
vice that is in Jehovah, the Creator and Preferver 
of all things; in contradidtion to ail other pretended 
gods, whofe fervicc is prohibited and guarded 
againft in the molt exprefs manner; prohibitions 
that do not feem neceflarjr to be authorifed and in- 
troduced with fo much pomp, and by fo many mi- 
racles, if the worlhip of a flock or a ftone, a red 
heifer or a calf, taken in themfelvcs, and not con-» 
fidered as the reprefentation of that being (the hea- 
vens) irj which all material power in this fyftem was 
Jcnown to rcfidc, had been the only thing to be 
dreaded. 

The other commands are generally called the mo- 
ral law, and it is cornmonly- thought that they were 
intended for a fyftem of fociailaw, as they feem to 
prohibit trefpaflcs againft fociety. 

But in this our Author differs, and fays, that when 
men are fatisfied, as thj?y may eafily be from fcrip- 
ture and from hiftory, that the worfhippers of the 
heavens called their gods their fathers and mothers, 
and worfhipped theii^ as fuch ; that they hrld it a 
religious and acceptable fervice to immo'ate human 
facriiices, nay,' to offer their firft-born to Rrt ; that 
they held it lawful, nay pleafing to fome of their 
gods, to fteal and rob for facrifice ; that proftitudon 
of their wives and daughters, in hon' ur cf their, 
gods, was a flagrant part of their religion, &c* the 
reafons f r giving thcfe coiuuidDds, commonly call- 
ed moral, will appear to be the fame as for gi*^' ng 
the reft, to wit, to fctde and eftabiiih the worlhip 
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of the true, though iftvifible God^ and to reftraiif 
jfrom the worfhip of the heavens, and the chief abomi- 
nations praflifed in that worfhip. 

As to the mqral or focial law, according- to our 
Author, it was not the immediate view or purpole 
of God, in the law given from the mounts to efta* 
blifh or explain it. The competidon /or fuperior 
rity with the falfe god, the heavens, was the point 
to be fettled ; and the abominations of the profane 
worfhip of that fi£litious god were to be prohibited, 
and eradicated out of the fcrvicc of the children of 
Ifracl. 

The focial law required no publication, no autho- 
rity from Jehovah by miracles to confirm it ^ except 
in thofe points in which the abfurd fervice of the hea- 
thens bad encroached upon it. It was no queflion 
amongft the heathens, no more than it was amongft 
the children of Abraham, whether it was unlawful 
to kill, or to commit adultery, on any other occa- 
fion, except for the honour of their pretended deities 
in religious fervice ^ and therefore, according to our 
Author, there was no occafioh for fettling thefc fo- 
cial duties^ excepting fo far as the miftakes in wor* 
fhip made it necefTary. 

As the principal view of the decalogue, and all 
the pomp and train of miracles with which it wai; 
introduced, was to fettle the fuperiority of Jehovah 
over his rivals, the heavens ; fo our Author obferves, 
that all the memorials of thefc miracles, the fcr- 
vicc s, feafts, fabbaths, rites of facrifice, ceremonies, 
t'le tabernacle;^ the temple, thcK ornaments and 
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furniture, the inftitution of priefthood, with the 
ordinances relating thereto, the prieft's garments, &c. 
tvere intended to commemorate, to acknowledge^ 
and for ever to keep in view the evidence of the 
fuperiority then fettled i and to explain by emblems, 
a fort of language then well underftood, the nature, 
refidence, and tnanner of afting of God, in oppo- 
fition to that of his rivals ; and his merciful difpoli- 
tion and purpofe towards his creatures ; all which 
the Author has in a great meafurc explained, and 
applied in a very new and furprifing manner ; and 
promifes, on a proper occafion^ fully to explain and 
flicw the Application of the reft. 

Though a fyftem of philbfophy, religion, a,nd ' 
religious fervice was thus reveajed in writing by the 
hand of Mofes, in the vvrildernefs, as our Author 
affirms, yet he is far from thinking that the world 
was left without information or direflion in thefc 
matters till this time ; on the contrary, he afferts, 
that the inftrudion and law given by Mpfes, was no 
more than a republication in writingof that lawori-- 
ginally given to Adam, before and upon the fall. 

From the goodnefs, the wifdom, and the juftice 
of God ; from the neceflSties of the new made crea- 
ture man, and from the hints above mentioned, of 
God's planting a garden in Eden, and bringing all 
living creatures before Adam, our Author concludes, 
that nature, its operations, and dependance on Je- 
hovah, was fully explained to the firft man^ land 
thence his duty, as well as chief good, difgovercd 
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to him^ in admiring, adoring^ and witjv love and 
gratitude fcrving, the Author of his being. 

Whether any, and what fcrvices, by wayofac-' 
knowlcdgment, were at this time required of Adam, 
does not appear ; but it does appear, that, he was 
prohibited, under the penalty of death, from eating 
of the fruit of a certain tree in' the middle of the gar- 
den, which is called *' the tree of knowledge of good 
tind evil." 

Our Author fuppofes that this tree, fuid to. ftand 
in the middle of che garden, was in the plan of that 
garden, intended to reprefent the fun in the centre 
of this fyftem, which keeps it all a-going; and that 
the prohibition to eat the fruit of it, emblematically 
forewarned Adam from trufting to its fupport in any 
thing, but what, as a machine v/ithout knowledge, 
it wag-appointed to do i and he fufpeds, that this 
very forbidden fruit was the malum Perftcum^ famed 
amongfl: the Heathehs ; in Greece afterwards taken 
to b^ the laurel,, facred to Apollo, the god of wif- 
dom, , and which was fuppofed capable of giving 
knowledge and wifdoip. 

He obfervcs that this command was firft brok«n 
by Eve, (who had it but at fecond hand from Adam, 
and who did not know the natures and feveral qualities 
and capaciriesi of brute creatures as Adam did,) at 
the inftigation of the devil, by a fcrpcnt, who as a 
bait propofcd improvement in Knowledge ; a very 
laudable motive, had not the method of gaining it 
been prohibited. 

He imagines that Adam was not degeived as Eve 
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was ; but tliat feeing her lofl-, his paOion for her 
made him deipcrately refolve to fliare the fame for- 
tune with her, and to be joined with her in the crime 
and the punifhpient : and that this was the reafon 
why, when their eyes were opened, they not only 
became alh^med of their crime, but at the fight of 
thofc parts which raifed in each mutual defires ; the 
violence of which induced woman to feduce man 
into a participation of her guilt, and induced man 
to yield to ruin and death, rather than be divided 
from her. 

Thofe who are delighted with fearching into the 
origin and ufage of words, will not be difagrecably 
entertained by a reflexion or two our Author makes 
on this occafion. He fays that ayerii which properly 
fignifies the aft of cohabitation with woman, is in 
the HebreW'\hn^\i2Lgt made the root for iniquity or 
wickednefs ; and that fetahy which principally fig- 
nines that part of the body that Eve is fuppofed to 
have hid, in thinTame language, is made expreflivc 
of feducing, over-perfuading, deceiving. 

And our. Author thinks, that, to keep up the m^- 
jwory of this crime, and of the principal motive that 
induced man to fall into it; as'alfo to be a .caveat 
againft being carried too far by that motive, on fu- 
ture occafions, circumcifion was inftitutcd ; which 
took place amongft the nations before Abraham's 
days, and was revived only in his family.; and rc- 
enafted in the law of Mofes, as feveral other ancient 
inftitutions were. 

Our Author infifts, that man could aot have fy(- 
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taincd his life any confiderable time after the fall, 
though God had not been pleafcd by any a£t to in- 
flia death upon him. The confcioufnefs of the dif- 
fleafurc of God, the ..remembrance of felicity loft, 
and the apprehenfions of the juift vengeance of the 
offended Deity, muft have produced ftrknge diftrac- 
tions in the mind of unhappy Adam. That he lived, 
then, is a demonftration that he received fomc com- 
fort, fome hint of the poffibiiity of a reconciliation ; 
and that he aftually had promifes that comforted 
him, the fcriptures in formal words reveal : *' The 
feed of the woman Ihall broife the head of the 
ferpent." 

Though the account of this promife and thofe 
hopes of peace is very fhort, yet our Author thinks, 
that, at this time, a proper and intelligible account 
w^s given to man of the manner and means of his 
reconciliation, and reftitution to the protedion of 
God ; and that rit^s, obfcrvances, Jpd fervices were 
inftituted, to keep in tnind, and acknowledge the 
fo vcreignty of the Creator 5 the crime of man, and 
his forfeiture ^ and the promife and mep.ns of peace 
and falvatioi?. 

The foundations of his opinion, befides what is 
already faid, are in general, that from the fcripturc 
it appears, before the publication of the law in Sinai, 
believers and \inbelievers were in the prafticc and 
poffeflion of many, or moft of thofe rites and infti- 
tutions, which muft have depended on fome ante- 
cedent authority, that was common to aU. And by 
|he iuiivcrr4 ponfent of all profane authors it ap- 
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pears, that after the aera of Mofcs, the fame infti- 
tutions an^ obfervances had taken place^er all the 
knoV7n worlds though nobody fuppofes they owed 
their origin to the laws of a nation that the reft of 
the world held in diflike and GontcomL 

To inftancc in a few; offering fadffice, and that 
by fire, was in ufe before the written law: Abel 
offered ; Noah facrificed ; Abraham and his contem- 
poraries did fo ; Job pradtifcd it; it was ufed by Ba- 
laam i it was praftifed for thankfgiving ^ for atone-- 
ment ; for binding covenants : at the fame time it 
is obvious, that naturally it had no tendency to ei- 
ther of thofe ends; and as it was univcrfal, muft 
needs owe its beginning to an inflitution that was 
authoritative over alL 

That facrifice was! held propitiatory among the 
Heathens cannot.be denied by any that is conver- 
fant in their writings ; their hiflories, their poems 
are full of it : and if there could remain any doubt, 
Balaam's repeated attempts to placate the Deity, and 
the over- warm zeal of thofe who gave the fruit of 
their body for the fin of their foul ; who facrificed 
their firfl-born to Moloch, to atone for themfelves, 
their family, and people, and to procure his favour 
and proteftion, are abfolutc proofs. 

Our Author, on this fubjeft, takes notice, that 
<jod is faid to have clothed our firft parents with the 
fkins of beads, that part of the offering that by the 
written law appears to have fallen to the prieft's 
(hare ; and thence concludes, that the beads, from 
which thofe fkins were taken, had been facrificed. 
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AnothejK^ftance is in firfl: fruits, which appear 
amongft all tlic Heathens to have been offered as an 
acknowledgment to their feveral deiries. This prac- 
tice is as old as the c^ays of Cain and Abel, who 
cannot be fup&fed to have begun it without infti- 
tucion for their authority. 

A third inftance is in the inftifutidn of priefthood, 
or giving to the firft-born, or eldeft of the family, 
a right to approach the altar, and to offer facrifice ; 
which, in the JewiQi difpenfation, was changed 
from the firft-born to the family of Levi. If th« 
prieft was, in one confideration, a reprefentation of 
the fame perfon, that the facrifice reprefentcd in an- 
other, it is reafonable to conclude, that the inftitution 
of priefthood, and of facrifice, bore the lame date. 

From the exprellion, Gen. iv. 3. our Author col- 
lefts, that there were appointed times, perhaps new 
moons, and fettled feafts, from the beginning, for 
facrifice, fervice, and acknowledgment. 

And from Mofcs's account of the creation, and 
what followed it, nothing is more clear^ than tha^ 
the reft of the fabbath was from the beginning ap- 
pointed, for preferving a perpetual memorial of the' 
creation, completed by Jehovah ; and for yielding 
to man a fit opportunity, free from labour, toil, and- 
care, to contemplate the high and beneficent attri- 
butes of God in his works ; and to difpofc the mind 
to acknowledgment, duty, love, praife and adora- 
tion, the only tribute that is truly fuited to the nature 
©f that pcrfeft Being j. and the only exercife that 
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feems proper for qyalifying man to dcfirc, and to 
enjoy a nearer union with his God. 

As our Author finds, in the written law, feveral 
' particular forts of wood, diftinguifhed by their ijfes 
in the tabernack ; and feveral forts (pf boughs and 
branches of trees, appointed to be ISilrricd and ufcdl 
in the fealt of tabernacles, he concludes, that thofe 
trees were, in the days of Adam, fo to fpeak, con* 
fecrated as emblems or memorials of particular pcr- 
foris, aftions, or things, that they were to reprefent. 

A garden was planted in Eden 5 and I have hinted 
at the ufe for which our Author thinks it was dreffed 
there. The patriarchs, particularly Abraham^ fa- 
crificed under oaks 3 nay planted oaks for the end of 
facrifice and religious fervice under them. The 
ancients planted gardens, groves, &c. upon reli- 
gious accounts ; and very likely held particular trees 
in refpedt, as reprefenting particular powers or 
aftions. 

The oak, which is in Hebrew elab, our Author 
fays, was appointed the memorial of a covenant 
confirmed by oath. 

The tree of knowledge of good and evil, repre- 
fented the powers in this fyftem. The fruit of the 
laft, as our Author fays, with boughs of the firft ; 
branches of the palm-tree, and twigs of feveral 
. other trees, were to be held in the hands of the 
children of Ifrael, at the feaft of tabernacles, their 
grand feftivity for mirth and rejoicings and he 
jnfifts, that the carrying thofe feveral boughs 
^nd fruits had a religious emblematical meaning, 
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then very well undcrftood ; as it was the only way ^ 
before writing, of communicating knowledge j and 
as intelligible very near as writing was afterwards. 
Becaufe thefc emblems were then fo fully underftood, 
the meaning gf them is not by Mofes explained j 
'but Qur Author fecms to think it poffible ftiU to de- 
dypher and explain theni : only thus much he appre* 
hends is plain from the reflc<5lion made, that the 
ufe of thofe feveral forts of trees being prefcri- 
bcd, ^vrthout any explication of the reafon or pur- 
pofe> thefe purpofes muft have been univerfally 
known at the timje, and the trees themfelves muft 
have been conftituted emblems, as early as the 
planting the firft garden. 

As hieroglyphics, or emblems, were the firft 
method of conveying and continuing knowledge, 
which was faccceded by the more perfedt invention 
of writing; and as all i religious fcrvice wa^ origi- 
nally performed in an emblematical way, which 
carried the mind from the emblem, type, or emble- 
matical or typical a6l, to the perfon or thirig repre- 
fcntcd, our Author thinks, that after writing was 
invented, for the more certain prefervation of divine 
knowledge, the fervices were ftill continued and 
performed in the old way, and types and emblems 
were of the fame ufe and efFeft as ever ; hence 
facrifice, &c. were continued ; and, at the fame 
time that God defcribed the powers of this fyftem^ 
as dependant upon himfelf, in writing, he caufed 
the fame fore of account of them to be rcprefcnted, 
aiid hung up hicr-oglyphically in the tabernacle, and 
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afterwards in the temple. The lamp in the temple, 
the pillars and their ornaments before the porch, our 
Author infifts, were an hieroglyphical defcription of 
the powers of this fyftem, of the deities the Hea^ 
thens adored, which Jehovah willed to be'^naikd up 
in the place of the refidence of his prefcncc, to 
bear in mind their inferiority and dependence on 
him ; and that they were to be confidercd in no other 
view than as emblems of himfelf, and his fervants. 

As our Author, by this new and very furprifihg' 
manner of interpretation, gives light to an infinite 
number of inftitutions, prohibitions, declarations, 
claims and fervices ; fo, by accurately examining 
the force andpropriety of the original language, and 
comparing it with t-lle inftitutions and fervices, when 
rightly underftood, he thinks he has made a world 
of very important difcoveries. •s'^V 

Various are the gucffcs that have been made by 
karned men, concerning the fenfe and meaning of 
the word Jebovah^. iht ineffable name of God, as the 
Jews call it. Our Author has fixed on that con- 
ftruction which makes it the effence exifling, that 
eflence or fubftance which has being in itfelf necef- 
{arily without dependence' upon any other, and ia 
diftinftion to all other effence or fubftance whatever. 
y.^b fignifics the effence, by eminence^ and (if I reach 
the Author's meaning, which fcems to be wholly 
new and uncommon on this article) by the addi- 
tion of the other word bovab, fignifying^adlual being 
with powers and faculties, gives an idea of that fufli- 
cient all-pcrfe£t Being, that has cxiftence ia iif^lf, or 
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by the ncceflity of its own nature cxifts. Something 
like to this, ingcriious moderns have ftruck out by the 
light of nature, as they fay, for the idea of the fovc- 
Veign Being : and it will be no great reproach to 
their notion, if it falls in with the fcntiment contained 
in the name given by God to himfelf in the fcripture 5 
nofa flight ^confirmation of the accuracy and perfec- 
tion of '^the fcripture, if, when it is fairly examined, 
it is found to exprefs fentiments {0 juft, fo lofty, and 
(6 difficult, if at all poffibk to be come at by the 
light of nature only. 

£1 is another name, which the fcripture gives to 
the Deity; it commonly is tranflated ibe firongy or 
powerful^ fonts. But our Author infifts, that it fig- 
jiifies properly the irradiator ^ ail idea borrowed from 
that irradiation or emiffion of light and influence 
from the fun, to move, fupport and prefcrve in being 
and aflipn every thing in this material fyftem ; from 
•whence it is applied to the Deity, to exprefs fome- 
thing of that inconceivable power, influence, and 
manner of ^filing, by which the Deity a£ls uncon- 
troulably, where it is not locally prefent. As the 
Author from fcripture avers the proper rcfidence of 
God is withotit this fyft.em, lb that, by this name, 
that irradiation, which, according to our Autlior*$ 
philofophy, is in a great meafure the fupporter of 

■ .nature, is attributed to Jehovdi; and fuch a power of 
irradiation in a fpiritiial fenfc, as we fee performed 

, by the fun in a material way, is afcribed to the in- . 
vifible God. 

To confirm thii fcntiment, and indeed a very con- 

fiderablc 
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fidcrable branch of our Author^s fcheme, he obfervc* 
that the word hallelu-jahy which is the burden of al- 
mod all the pfalms of praife and thankfgiving, the 
ftrfl: word frequently and the laft, and which is tranf- 
lated fometimes praife ye theLerdy fometimcs is tranP 
x:ribed, without tranflating, ballelu-Jab, figilifics pro- 
perly and undoubtedly irradiation to yahy or Ajcribe 
ye irradiation to the EJJence, Now,' if the utmoft 
honour the believing Jews could exprefe for their 
God, in their mofl: devout and thankful praiics, 
was to afcribe irradiation to his tOknctf it, on th^ 
one hand, renders our Author's opinion of the 
fenfe of £/ very probable; and, on the other hand, 
yery ftrongly proves, that the fcripture -ideas of the 
Deity, and of its powers and aftion, wereborrowed 
from vifiblc operations of the fun,, the light, anti 
?iir, and their adlions in the heavens in all this mate- 
rial fyftem. 

There is ftill another name for God, the moft 
commonly ufed of any in fcripture, and on the true 
fenfe of w^hich our Author builds a great deal ; it is 
Elobim^ always tranflated Deu^^ or God. 

All iht world, Jews and Chriftians, agree tliat thi^ 

-word is pJural ; fcldom, not once in five hundred 

times, to be met with lingular ; almoft always (a 

few inftanccs excepted) joined with nouns and verbs- 

in the fingular number. . 

From this word, which the modern Jews, and af- 
ter them Chriftians, have tranflated Deus^ in the fin- 
gular number, when the true God is meant ; but Z)//, 
in the plural,' whep it is applied to the gods c^ the 
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nations ; fcvcral learned men have drawn arguments 
for the Trinity, and have taken it to be a full proof, 
at Icaft^ of the pluraHty of perfons. But as thcfe 
men did not affert, or undertake to prove, that the 
fcriptures were wrote with perfeft accuracy, and 
were forced to admit a great many things to he 
written that they could not ftriflly and philofophi- 
cally juftify ; and as they pretended to fix no cer- 
tain origin or fenfe for the word, from the meaning 
whereof their argument could be examined or jufti- 
fied, thcfe opinions made no great way to induce 
tncn to think that the doftrine of the Trinity was 
founded in the Old Teftament. 

But as our Author infifts, . that every word of 
the facrcd book is written with the utmoft accuracy, 
truth and perfcftion ; if that propofition is made 
good, what he fays of the word Elohimy for evidences 
of the plurality of perfons in the Deity, mult have 
great weight. 

Notwithftanding an infinity of guefles made by 
thofe who pretended to be learned in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, none ever hit on any thing that carried a 
fenfe in the leaft degree fatisfaftory; our Author 
has fixed on the word elah^ an oath or adjuration, 
(fo tranflated perpetually by the Jews, where ever 
it occurs in the fcriptures, whether as verb or noun^ 
except where it is intended to fignify the Deity, and 
then they take care to hide that meaning,) as the 
root from which it is derived; and affirms, that, 
by the genius of the language, Elohim fignifies, in 
the plural, adjuratcres, perfons bound by oath or 

^wcovenant; 
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covenant; referring this name to that engagement 
which the divine perfons arc fuppofed to have entered 
into, for the prcfcrvation and falvation of man, called 
the covenant 'y and averring, that it is expreflivc of 
that relation in which that oath or covenant put God 
to man. 

He infifts, that as this was the original light, in 
which, after the fall, God was willing to be known - 
to man, for his comfort, and for encouraging him 
in his duty, all the apoftate Heathens, who relin- 
quiihed the true Elohim, and reforted to their rivals 
the heavens for protection, retained, nevcrthclefs, this 
comfortable appellation, applied it to the heavens, 
and as they facrificed with the utmoft zeal and fe- 
rioufnefs to them, looked upon them as their Elobim^ 
all-powerful beings, in covenant with them, for 
their good here and hereafter, and expefted certainly 
from their hands proteftion, and performance of their 
fuppofed covenants. Hence, by innumerable places 
in fcripture, it appears that they looked upon them- 
felves as bound never to relinquifh their JSlobii^i; 
and verily believed that their E/obimy in their turn> 
were bound never to defert them. . 

It is remarkable, that of the many names which 
the Deity has in fcripture, this is the only one, which 
concerns the falvation of man, that the Heathens car- 
ried off with them, to apply to their falfe gods ; for 
whom they coined other additional, or diftinguifhing 
names without number, according to their different • 
humours, and the dilFerent powers and attributes of 
tke heavens, for \yhich they worfliipped them ; but 

iliil,. 
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flil], with all thcfc, they mixed the charader or ap- 
pellation o( Elobim, as what expreflcd their connec- 
tion with, and relation to them. 

And if this term ftiall be allowed to mean perfons 
bound by oath or covenant, then it will fit kings or 
governors, who were under fuch ties and engage- 
ments to the people -, and to them it is fometimes 
applied in fcripture. 

At whatever time the Jews thought fit firft to tranf- 
late this word Angular, it is certair; the Heathens 
retained it in the plural fenfe; and the Jews, when 
tranflating that word applied to the Heathen gods, 
render it plural, 

pur Author obferve^, that the word Elokim is ge- 
nerally joined with verbs and nouns in the Angular 
^number; yet fometimes the words joined with it 
determine the fenic fo flatly to be plural, that, with- 
out impropriety, fuch as is no where to be met with 
\n the facred book, the perfons, or things fpoken of, 
tnufl; neccflarily be plural. 

In the confultation that is reprefented to have been 
had by the Elohimy for the formation of man, in the 
firft of Genefis, the Elohim faid, ^^Let ys make man 
in O/UF image, according to our fimilitudes/' 

And Gen. iii. 22. after man had eaten qf the for- * > 
bidden fruit, the E^lohim fays, "Behold, man is be* 
tome like one of us.'* Thehieaningof theexpreflion, ' 
Snd in what fcnie man was become like one of the 
Elohimy our Author, on another occafion, endeavours 
to explain: but from .thefe, and fuch-like flat decla*^ 
rations of more perfons than one in the J^lohim^ he 

infifts 
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, infifls It is beyond doiibt, that the word U inten- 
tionally ufed plural. 

On this fubjedt he makes great ufc of the reprc- 
fentativcs of the Elohim, the Jbemim, the names, the 
powersjn the machine, the heavens, being pltrral;' 
and thofe powers being, according to his apprehen- 
fion, juft three, fire, light, andfpirit, or air: and if 
it is fuppofed, that thefc three powers fupport all the 
motions and aftions in this machine, and that the 
machine was given for a reprefcntation of the Deity j 
its nature, manner of exiftence, powers and aftions, 
by itfelf i it is very difficult to call in doubt our 
Author's oonclufion, tliac the one fubftance of the 
'hea,vens, afting in three conditions, or with diftinfl: 
powers, is expreffive of the one cflence and perfo- 
jpality of the Elohim. 

And, indeed, to do our Author's argument juf- 
tice, fuppofing the received opinion of a Trinity 
in the Deity were to be illuftrated, or reprefented, 
by the fimilitude of any vifible or conceivable ob- 
jeft, it miift be confeflVd, that the wit of ip^n has 
not hitherto fuggeiled any thing fo fit, to throw ligha 
upon that high myilery, as this fuppofed macliine ; 
if the Author can make it good, that nature is aftually 
fupfjorted by the agency cf matt'-r in thole three 
conditions of fire, lighh and fpiric, or air. The 
unity of the machine, the co-operatiou or joint aQion 
-of. all the three powers, light the iffiie of fire, and 
yet coeval with it, returning fpirit or air to maintain 
the joint a^ion,. and by it every thing is io cxquifite 
ft pi£lure of ivhat hitherto las be^n thought to furr 

pafs 
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pafs all imagination, that if the Author can maui- 
tain that his machine works by thefc powers, vcrjr 
few will doubt q{ the truth of what it was intended 
to reprefent. ' 

That the Deity, and the feyeral perfons in it, are, 
in numberlcfs expreffions of fcripture, uniformly 
reprcfented by the machine, and by thefc three 
powers in if, applying the idea of fire to the firft, 
the idea of light to the fecond, and of air or fpirit 
to the third, the Author endeavours to prove by a 
world of quotations. 

He doesjiot forget the frequent appearances of 
the Deity, in the form of fire, often attended with 
light, and air, or cloud: he takes notice of the many 
defcriptions of the firft perfon as terrible ; a jealous 
God ; the avenger of fin ^ a flaming, a confuming, 
a devouring fire to the workers of iniquity : and has 
CoUefted a lift of the various temples that the Hea- 
thens had, to the fun, to fire, or to the heavens, un- 
der that head or attribute. 

With refpeft to light, he produces numerous paf- 
figes, where light, reprefented or fpoken of, feems 
properly applicable to that perfon, who was to be 
the light of the nations, who was reprefcnted by 
irradiation; and, perhaps, praifcd or prayed for in 
the cxpreflion hallelujah \ and who declared formally 
of himielf, that he was the lighr. 

And on this fubjeft our Author has one very 
uncommon reflcdion, as almoft all his are; he fays 
the vvord coheriy tranflatcd priefti and to which no 
6mt has pr^tenckd ^o. affix a determined meaniqg, 

, flgniiSes 
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fignifies properly an interceffbr ; and> iq evidence of 
this, he has produced fcveral texts, and particularly 
two, where the children of David are faid to be his 
" cohenimy meaning interceflbrs with him, it not being 
pofEble they could be priefts, finqp they were not o^ 
the tribe of Levi. '^ 

After eftablilhing that^the word rendered prieft 
fignifies interccflbr, he proceeds to obferve> that the 
high prieft was only fuch, and employed in offering 
facrificer as the reprefentative of him, concerning 
whom Jehovah fwore, that he was a prieft, or intcr- 
ceffor for ever, after the order of Melchizedec. 

And then, to make that type or reprefentation 
more entire, our Author obfcrves, that the high- 
pricft, in office, was to wear garments made by di- 
vine direftion, emblematical in every p^trticular of 
his office ; but more efpecially in that they were to 
be of white, that is linen, and gold, and purple, and 
fcarlct J by that coUeftion of colours cxpreffing 
light, the badge or reprefentation of the fecond 
pcrfon of the Deity. 

This, as well as the crown that the prieft wore, 
exprcffing irridiation, as before mentioned, our . 
Author thinks, was certainly underftood a't the time 
of the inftitution, and by believers down till the 
days of our Saviour 5 and, had it been generally 
then underftood, the nation would not have rejefted 
the light. But, as the Jewifh people, univerfally 

« 

apoftatifcd, loft their knowledge with their faith, 
and had the remains of it almoft altogether ex* 
tinguifhed in the captivity i - they had leifure to 

Y frame 
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frame notions of the Mefliah, different from what 
the fcriptures exhibited ; and in the conftru£tions of 
the fcriptures, which they did not underftand> they 
impofcd on themfelves, and on all that trufted them. 
To the light our Author (hews, there were fevcral 
temples amongd dH Heathens. 

. iTouching the third perfon, our Author produces 
(cveral texts, where he is formally fpoken of, under 
the defer iption of Ruach, Vent us, FlatuSy SpiriiuSj the 
Spirit of Jehovah. And from the Heathen's reli- 
gion and opinions he obferves, that they imputed all 
their advices, from their gods, to the fpirit, to fome 
, niaterial infpiration or inflatation; all their fybils, 
the priefteffes that delivered their oracles, were fup- 
pofcd, in cfFed, to be blown up, and inflated by 
fome fpirit or wind. And it may be confidered, 
whether it is of any confequcnce, and of what, that 
they delivered their anfwers from tripodcs. 

But, not to purfue, at any greater length, the nu- 
merous and the various authorities that our Author 
brings together to fupport his argument, it merits 
refleftion, that, when our Saviour fpeaks of himfelf, 
as the light ; and when he and his Apoftles deliver 
the doftrine of the Trinity in the New Teftamcnt, 
they fpeajc of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoft, without any apology or explication, as a 
matter very well known and un^crftood by fuch as 
underftood the fcriptures ; a thing which it feems 
altogether impoflible they could have fallen into, if 
they had not known, that fuch as really knew the 
the fcriptures, underftood them; as our Saviour 

fays. 
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fays^ on other occafions^ Matth,i4||^5« ^e that 
bath ears to beaVy let bim hear. 

As our Author has puflied his argument for the 
Trinity very far, from the notion of fire, light, 
and fpirit; fo he lays great wei^i^n another argu- " 
ment, not altogether unlike to trat drawn from thc.;^ 
appearance of the cherubim, fct up at the expulfiqli^f|l 
of Adam from paradife, and from the defcription of 
that reprefentation oir appearance, drawn from the 
firft and tenth chapters of the prophecies of Ezekielsr 

From the vifions of EzekiePhe collefts, that the 
form of the cherubim was one figure, with four 
heads OF faces ; the face of an ox, the face of a lion^ 
the face of a man, and the face of an eagle* 

Had there been no more joined but the faces of 
the ox, the lion, and the eagle, as the Author can 
prove that the ox reprefented fire, the lion light, 
and the eagle fpirit or air, there could be no doubt, 
he fays, that this would have been a proper reprc- 
fentation of the Trinity in the heavens y and, by con- 
fequence, of the invifible Trinity by them repre- 
fented. 

But, as the face of a man was aldded, joined, as 
the prophet takes notice, to the fece of the licm, the 
reprefentative of light, the Second Perfon, our 
Author infifts, that this appearance exhibited to 
man, for his comfort, jull when for his fin he was 
expelled paradife, and fentenced to hard labour^ 
reprefented the Trinity, with the Man Chrift Jefiit 
joined to the Second Perfon 5 and was the moft 
complete emblematical reprefent^tion of what our 

y D Author 
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Author ^ppofiiypod revealed to Jldatn, when he 
told him^ ih^^jflll^^^ the 

bead of the ferpetit. .y^. ^ 

■ ^ Again, this reprefentation in the>dberubim.was a 
dxing fo weil knom^and underftood by the antient^ 
, /;#^ we have noHKrcription of it but in £zekiel*s 
^;|l^||^n^ that, when the Lord commanded it to be 
thade for the Sativum SanSlorumy the workmen made 
it at once, without wanting a pattern. And our 
Author lays no fmall weight on it, that figures of 
thefe cherubim (and he fays he can (hew why there 
were t\yo of ^hem) were, befides the ark of the tefti- 
mony, and the mercy-feat, the only furniture of the 
tnoft holy place ; into which none but the rcprefen- 
tative of the Great interccflbr durftever enter ; and 
that but once a- year, clothed with the emblems of 
his office, and being fandtified By blood. 

As our Author is indcfatigably induftrious in his 
fe arch after the true meaning of emblems, inftitu- 
tions and fcrvices ; he is no lefs fo, in fettling the 
meaning of words, hitherto miftaken or unknown. 

I fhall give you but one inftance. 

■ * 

The word Apitftt, which we always tranflate tove^ 
nantfmiusy occurs in feveral texts , and is generally 
coupled with fuch words as cannot liifFer- a man to 
believe that ccvenantyfcedus^ is its original lignification, 

Ihe blood of the covenant ^ ^he mejfenger of the cove-- 
nantj I have given thee for a covenant to the nations^ 
{^Ci are exprcflions that will hardly go down ; and 
what we tranflate making a covenant yJcar at beritb^ 
mofl. certainly fignifies to kill^ or €ta off, berttb^ 

which 
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which (hews to convi£^ion that imtb tnuH:, at leaft 
originally, have had another fenfii than is now in 
the tr^nflation given k. 

Our Authofj -fcarching to be fatisfied in this diffi- 
culty, finds two texts, where j^e very fame letters 
that compofe beritby hut differently pointed by the. 
Jews, is truly tranflatedyj?^/> {boritb as they point it.) 
fullonumy and this word, again, confeffedJy derived 
from bararj which fignifies to cleanse^ to purify. 
- If then, fays our Author, beritb is taken from the 
idea of purifying, it mu^ and may, from the genius 
of the language, carry the fenfe of purifier, purifica- 
tion throughout. And if it is fo underftood, then all 
the texts in which it occurs will be intelligible, and 
determined to that important fenfe in which they were 
written. I have given thee for a purifier to the nation^ 
Hhe blood of the purifier^ The mejfenger of the purifier^ 
will all direftly refer to the Great Sacrifice, the pit- 
rification, to which our divines, without obfcrving 
the rules of conftruftion, and by very hardy figures, 
* apply them. And karat biritb will fignify, in its, 
proper and primary fenfe, to cut off a, or the purifier, 
and not to cut off a covenant. > 

Our Author affirms, that in the ufagc of the He- 
brew tongue, nothing is more certain or frequent, 
than that the type or emblern gets and bears the name 
of th6 thing typified and reprefented, or principally 
meant; wherefore, if Chrift ^was the purifier, the 
beritb promifcd, every creature, ^whofe blood was 
ihed, as reprcfenting him, in facrifice, might have 
had the name of beritb j and when fuch a creature 

was 
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was killed or cut off^ as an emblem^ it was true that 
ieritb was cut 6ffor killed. 

And as man^ entering into covenant^ that is, ac- 
C^pdng of terms offered by God for his purification, 
in token of his accettance, was to kill^ and ihed the 
blood of a type of the Great Purifier 5 which blood, 
though but of a lamb> the type, was deemed holy, 
and capable of fanfbifying and purifying the altar, 
the tabernacle, the prieft, and every thing that it 
touched ; thf fame fymbolical aft was repeated for 
confirming paftions, covenants, or agreements, be^ 
tween men ; a typical ^eritb was cut ofF; and over 
facrifice men confirmed covenants, and accepted 
of the terms propofed by each other, as they tefti- 
fied their engagements to God, and their faith that 

^ Me was bound to them, by fhe fame tjrpical repre-?* 
fentation. 

Nor will this confl:rudion appear ftrangc to thofe 
who reflefl:, that in the Latin tongue, percutere^ 
icerey and ferire fceduSy are the terms ufcd for ma- 
king a covenant or alliance : in refpeft to which, 
the etymologifts fatisfy themfelves with fayingj that: 
flaying fome animal in facrifice, being a folemnity 

" diat attended all alliances j at the making whereof^ 
the parties were willing to iptimate, by the death 
of the viftim, the punifliment they thus confented 
to be bound to, if they violated the agreement 5 
the words ferire fcedus were brought to be exprcf- 
five of the end or purpofe for which fuch animals 
were (lain at treaties and alliances s and they fiip^ 

pole 
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pofe that fcedus may have been the ancient Tufcaij 
word for hcedusy a kid. 

But, if they will depart froril fuppofitions with- 
out any proof, and mount a little higher in theif 
antiquity ; if they will admit, what our Author thinks 
he has proved, that all the religious fervices of the, 
Heathens were taken from the inftitutions and apr 
pointments in the fervice of the living pod { though^ 
by length of time, change of language, and imagi* 
nations 3 when men, having loft true knowledge^ 
began to imagine they were mifapplied, and, in 
part, altered : they will find rcafon to believe, that 
even amongft the Heathens, facrifice, as the higheft 
and moft important aft of .their religious worlhip, 
was adhibited to covenants, as an appeal to their 
dieties; and putting all they expefted, from that 
fymbol of their religion, on the iffue of their faith- 
ful performance of their engagements. 

In the Hebrew language, the fame yford aflsem, 
lignifies Jiriy and z fin-offerings a kid, a lamb, or any 
other thing offered for fin i and. the Heathens made 
it a name or attribute of one of their Elohim. 

It does not apppar, fo far as I know, that fadus^ 
In the ancient Tufcan, was written for bcedus ; but 
it does appear, that the Latin has an adjeftive of 
the fame letters, fiedus, -a, «m, which fignifies vi/e^ 
unclean, abominable^ and "polluted. Now, if with them 
at the firft formation of their language, an offering 
for fin or pollution could be called fin or pollution, 
as in Hebrew a kid or lamb offered for ajbeniy is call- 
ed ajhem -, I fee no reafon to doubt, that every of- 
fering 
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fering for Gn Or pollution might be called fie^tif, of 
fcddtm^ in the fcnfe of that word adjcftivc ; and that 
thtVL^ortj fetire foddus^ in its proper and primitive 
fenfe, was, to kUl^oxJairifice^ a fin- offering. 

But be this as it will, our Author difcovcrs feve- 
ral temples, amongft the Heathens, to berithy and to 
Baal- berith, by which he fays is meant the Lord the 
Purifier, the early Heathens having by ho means loft 
tlie idea, or the expertation of a purification. 

And he fays that fait, a neceffary ingredient in all 
facrificc, was adhibiced and required in this vi^w^ 
only, as an emblem of purification ; fait being one 
of the m'>ft powerful purifiers known, and of ap- 
proved ufe, in purging and purifying moll forts of 
metals from theii earth, and bafe drofs that clofeljr 
adheres to them. 

When Freethinkers objeft to the evidence dravfn 
from prophecies and prophetical inftitutions, for 
fupporting the Chriftian religion, that it i$_ ambi-* 
guous and uncertain ; the prophecies being dark and 
obfcure, capable often of a double meaning; and 
the inttitutions being figurative and typical, appli- 
cable only, ex poft faSloy by a comparifon of the 
figures with the events; and therefore not fit to 
communicate, with any certainty, to thofe to whom • 
the revelation was made, the knowledge of the event, 
which thty were to expeft, and in which they were 
to believe : the common anfwer is, that we are not, 
from our narrow views, and with our dim lights, to 
examine and to find fault with the difpofition of the 
infinitely wift Being, purely becaufe we cannot ' 

aflisn 
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aflign reafons, that to us feem adequate, for tW con- 
duft he has been plcafed to hold s that it has plea- 
fed God to convey fuch intimations of the then fu- 
ture advent of the Meffiah to the Ifraelites, in the 
law, and by the prophets, as y/ere, when the event 
prefigured happened, full and diftinft proof, that 
Jcfus was the pcrfon intended 3 and the fyftem of re- 
ligion, delivered by him, the futyre law and faith to 
which all mankind was to be fubjed ; and that thefe 
things being admitted, it is prcfumptuous to en- 
quire why the Deity, in infinite wifdom, thought fit 
to convey this knowledge, and thefe intimations, in 
prophecies and inftitutions, which, at the beginning, 
and before theadvent of our Saviour, were wrapt up 
defignedly in myftery and figures. Andfome people 
even venture to guefs at probable caufes, for the de- 
livering and keeping this knowledge in this manner," 
till after pur Saviour's pafilon. . • . 

But, if our Author's fcheme for interpreting the 
fcriptures is true, the whole objection falls at once 
to the ground ; becaufe thefe emblems and figures, 
as well as many expreffions called figurative, though 
dark, dbfcure, and uncertain, to us, (who have loft 
the knowledge, of the language, as well as of the 
. emblems,) yet were not fo to them, to whom the 
revelation was made ; and who, by thofe emblems,' 
and by that language, underftood as clearly what 
•was foretold to happen, at the diftance of many 
cdnturies, and therefore as diftindly believed in it ; 
as v^e, at the diftancc of fo many ages after the 
event, upon the relation in a language v/e under- 

X ftand. 
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ftandT^ know and believe that Jefus aduiMy came^ 
^nd fulfilled the will of God^ and the prediAioiif. 
concerning him. 

And, if this be fo, it will be e^y undcrflopd 
why the faith of Abraham, and others who prcr 
ceded the days of our Saviour, is fo highly cpm- 
piended by St. JPauL 

If the Ifraelites, to whorn the law w^ dcliyered, 
underftood the language, the inftitutions, the em- 
blems, as our Author does, they certainly muft have 
known, that, in due time, God intended to fend 4 
Meffiah to the world, under the fuffefing chara6ter 
that Jefus bore; and they muft have believed it 
would be fo, becaufe of the marks of divinity attend- 
ing the revelation, which they were eye-witneflcs to. 
The language, in which we are told of that event, 
after it happened, is no more prccife and diftinft 
than that formerly ufed was to them; and if wc 
have not feen the miracles with our own eyes, we 
fee thofe prophecies delivered to them, and hayQ 
authentic records of the completion of them ; which 
does no more than put us on a level with them, 
in point of evidence, or caufe of belief. 

They, indeed, at the publication of the law, 
could not tell (fo far as we fee) how many ages, or 
^ears, the event was diftant; as we, who have come 
after it, can. But, when the advent became nearer, 
and when the impreffion of the firft revelation be- 
came fainter, in the days of Daniel, they were brought 
more to a level with us, even in that relpeft ; and 

wsrc 
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were T itold, to ^ day, when they were Jw- Iq0L for 
' ^ riie completion of their hope?* 

It is not td be denied, that this revelation, hdWr 
ever clear in itfelf, b^ecame obfqurc, before the cc^mr 
ing pf th? Meffiah; the pieans by which thisTwas 
brought about our Author has explained : and very 
noble ends may be affigned, for which it may ^aye 
been permitted to be fo, by the divine wifdom and 
goodncfs; without impeaching the certainty of the 
proof of the Chriftian religion from prophecies and 
prophetic inftitutions ; and without fufFering the di- 
vine goodnefs to lie under the imputation that would 
attend the fuppofition, that the revelation of God 
was npt full and complete to mankind, and did not 
inftruft them fufficicntly for their conduct, their 
faith, and their comfort. 

I have fclefted thefe few hints from amidft an in- 
finity of other very various obfervations ai^d difco- 
vcries, which the Author has, without feeming very 
folicitous about what is called method or order, 
brought together. And I have ranged them in 
ilich order, as feemed to me the moft proper to let 
you cafily intp the Author's fentiments, fo far as I 
undcrftand them. 

If your Lordfliip will judge of them fairly, and 
after due examination, you muft enquire after them 
in the original ; where you will find many proofs 
and arguments, that my meafure of fcarching does 
not fufficiently come up to, employed for illuftrating 
each particular, bcfidcs what. I have curforily ftated 
in thefe pages. 

I have 
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; I havelofl: my labour, if your Lordflilp' does 
■ '-^ ^V.'C think thefc matters highly worth lookinc^ into * 
Srillromyour learning and candour, I'promiie my-. 
lc:.J.that if yen do, thofe, who are in the fame low 
;■: :: \of learning wieh me, M'ilJ hiive great obligarions 
to , 'U, for letting them know how they are to form 
I'u :. ■ judgment upon matters that fccm to concern 
thv.ai and mankind fa n>uc:h. 

In the Trcatife, laft pubJlilied, cfpcu^er ejfentwlcnd 
mcch.'/yical^ cur Author, air.or>g«t other very Cf-rious 
?;n(? nirpriung things, unde^'cakes to confr' j Sir 
I N 's prixiciples or' gravity, attn- \ion, in- 
finite vacLiity, and projcfiion, which ''l- fays, arc 
not orJy unmechanical, but contrad'. * jry to the na- 
ture and idea of material fubHanc'-, and impofiible 
*;and aofurd. And he pretcMch to prove, by different 

editions of Sir I 's worlcs, ,aa4 from different 

pafiages in tlicm, that he ha:» at dr0^;|^ht times varied 
and changed his own opinions \ and, in effeft, as our 
Author calls it, given up his own principles, which 
are untenable. In this laft Treatife our Author mixes, 

with his reflections agaihft Sir I and the late Dr. 

C ', a degree cf bitternefs andfeverity that muft 

be difagreeable to many, and which nothing can 
excufe, but a z:eal for the honour of religion, which 
in him feems to be very ftrong and fmccrc. 

I aniy . 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Moft Obedient Humble Servants 
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